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THE DAWN OF LOVE. 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


(See Engraving.) 


Tue tell-tale eye is eloquent, The lips may move in studied phrase, 

In mirth or anger’s sudden flash; And words well chosen feign surprise, 
But far more meaning is its glance But ere by speech the heart is hid, 

When Love peeps out beneath the lash The truth is spoken—by the eyes! 
In vain the half averted brow— Think then as well to hide the day, 

The thought to hide but doth reveal; Whose opening beams the shadows move, 
And downcast look and crimson glow As in the eye to quench the ray 

Do but betray and not conceal. That speaks, unbid, Taz Dawn or Love! 


Si a ed 


TABLEAUX OF LIFE. 


BY SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


(See Plate.) 


Scenes of Life that shine before us } Thus the glory of the human 
Like the light in loving eyes, ; From the heavenly may be known 
These are scenes that gather o'er us Thus the ministry of Woman 
Angel watchers from the skies— ; *Mid the scenes of Life is shown— 
Waking with their smiles the flowers ) As an angel ever-loving, 
Till the Spring-time rules the year, ; Helpless Infancy she tends; 
Fanning with their wings the Hours And her truth Life’s charm is proving 
Till the Hope-crowned hovers near! ; When Man’s heart before her bends 
Over Ckildhood’s dove-like dreaming Like a dream the rugged features 
Neari +t bend the angel bands; Of the Past are swept away, 
And ther glance of Truth is gleaming And the grace of gentler natures 
On the Lovers’ pligited hands; O’er the coming Age shall sway ; 
And the star of promise brighter With the taste, the tone of feeling 
To the Mother's gaze they bring; Woman’s genius can bestow, 
And the Wanderer’s lot is Jighter Man’s strong powers will rise, revealing 
Brightened by the Angel’s wing ; All of God-like earth can know! 
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THE LOVE OF CHRIST. 


BY H. J. BEYERLE, M. D. 


“Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors, through him that loved us.”—EPuestans, viii. 37. 


I HAVE within my peaceful breast, 
Embalmed, a gem beyond all price; 
A gem no fiend can e’er molest, 
Nor cunning foe can e’er entice. 


*Tis watched by faithful sentinels,* 

Whose bosoms swell with Love for me— 
A sacred love, which never fails 

In time or in eternity 


Where’er I am, where’er I go, 

This precious gem does comfort bring ; 
It is my guide to all I do, 

My hope, my trust, my everything 


When on the sea, and giant waves 
Roll o’er the ship in rage and foam, 

I have a hope which to me cleaves, 
Though all around be grief and gloom. 


When on the land, and thunders roll, 
And lightnings flash in glaring streaks, 


There is a voice which to my soul 
Sweet words of peace and comfort speaks 


When daring fiends around me bow, 
With angels’ smiles, to tempt my heart, 
My friend within informs me how 
To ward the storm and act my part. 


And when disease does prostrate lay 
This weak and mortal frame of mine, 
My all does ev’ry pain allay, 
And fills my soul with peace divine. 


When, on the brink of Jordan’s stream, 
All earthly help proves comfortless, 
The “Love of Christ,” that priceless gem, 

Will help me o’er to happiness. 


3e not surprised that I regard 

This gem above all wealth and price; 
*Tis that alone which can reward, 

And land me safe in Paradise. 


* Psalms, xci. 11. 





THE EAR. 


TO MISS 


Oxp poets sing of Grecian noses, 

Of bosoms soft where Love reposes, 
And eyes that gems appear; 

Of tiny feet, and ruby lips 

When the winged boy his nectar sips, 
Yet all neglect the Ear. 


Bat I, who ne’er could fancy why 

The rhyming tribe should prove so shy 
Of what I hold so dear, 

Now boldly venture to rehearse 

(Ye fair, excuse my humble verse,) 
The praises of the Ear. 


Behold on my Cornelia’s face 
What feature boasts the chiefest place, 
H tender, smooth and clear; 
How so. , iow delicate, how thin; 
How velvet-like the rosy skin 
On that sweet spot, the Ear. 


hen wonder not I love her best 
With little foot and slender waist, 
More graceful than the deer: 
I’ve long acored the gentle maid, 
And, with your leave, I’m not afraid 
To téll it in her Ear. 


Be not surprised that while I sing 
My muse should make the welkin ring, 
Causing the deaf to hear. 


CORNELIA S—— 


Must not each lover, ere he prove 
Successful when he woos his love, 
First gain his lady’s Ear? 


And t'.ough like Montressor he snng, 

Or warbled with an angel’s tongue 
The music of the sphere; 

Although a very nighiingale, 

What would his thrilling notes avail 
If she had not an Ear? 


The smiles, they say, oft wanton in 
The dimples of the fair one’s chin, 
Oft struggle with her tear; 
And yet sometimes we're forced to seek 
The rogues on either side the cheek, 
And reach them through the Ear. 


Ah, me! how happy should we prove 

If those coy damsels that we love 
Would change the fashion here, 

And wear but one—then what we swore 

In this, would not—oh, horrid bore !— 
Fly out through vVother Ear. 


But hold !— perhaps while thus I write 
These verses, that have cost me quite 
A half an hour, I fear 
My only recompense may be, 
From dear Cornelia’s fingers free, 
A box upon the ear. G. M. 














LETTER TO M. D. S. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET, AUTHOR OF “THE WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.” 


My pesr Mary:—You bid me “tell you all 
about how I came to write a book.’’ In obeying 
your injunction, perhaps I may give some encou- 
ragement to others who are inclined to abandon a 
useful enterprise through fear of difficulties; per- 
haps the detail of my own may not be devoid of 
interest—in short, I am fain to supply reasons 
that may excuse a little lingering over past labors, 
which, like past dangers, form always a pleasant 
theme of discourse. 

The trials and heroism of the Women who 
lived in the day of our country’s birth-struggle, 
have often occupied my attention in reading the 
histories of that period. In almost every work on 
the subject, some general acknowledgment is 
made of the constancy and patriotism of ‘‘ the la- 
dies,’’ or of their benevolent exertions; while 
occasionally an anecdote illusirates, by individual 
example, the spirit exhibited by many in va- 
rious ways. About three years since, the distin- 
guished southern author, Mr. Simms, who called 
one morning at my house in Columbia, S. C., in 
speeking of his own design of writing the lives of 
some revolutionary heroes, and of a suggestion of 
the Hon. William C. Preston that I should pre- 
pare a volume on “ The Colonels of King’s Moun- 
tain,’’ said—‘‘ Why do you not write the history 
of the women of that time? Some record should 
be prepared of them and their services to the coun- 
try, before the lapse of time shall render it impos- 
sible to pay the tribute.’’ I replied by asking if 
it was practicable to collect muterials for such a 
work. Mr. Simms observed that it would indeed 
be a difficult task; but that industrious research 
might gain much, especially from the old families 
of South Carolina. My first efforts in pursuance 
of this suggestion, met with no success, and the 
idea was given up for a time, the only result be- 
ing wonder at the degree of indifference and igno- 
rance prevalent among intelligent persons with 
regard to their ancestors. 

On a subsequent visit at the north, it was pro- 
posed to me by that Prince of liberal and enter- 
prising publishers, Mr. Gopey, to write for the 
Lady’s Book a short series of articles upon the 
Heroines of the Revolution; and a promise was 
given to furnish him with some for the commence- 
ment of the succeeding year. My plan was then 
to collect the anecdotes scattered through different 
historical works, and by presenting these in a 
readable form, call some attention to the subject, 
and thus elicit further information. In the mean- 
time, I made out a list of the women—few in 
number they were—whose names had been pre- 


served by the record of some heroic act, some 
personal sacrifice, well-timed witticism, or in- 
stance of benevolence or patriotism; and having 
ascertained the names and residence of their de- 
scendants, or the friends most likely to have 
knowledge of them, wrote soliciting information. 
Being a resident of South Carolina, my inquiries 
were first made in that quarter; while, as diligent 
search brought to light the relatives of the women 
of other states, application was made to them, 
and to all whom I supposed had the will or the 
power to render assistance. ‘The seed thus sown 
broadcast throughout the Union, was not long in 
bringing forth fruit, though at first scanty and un- 
satisfactory. Some referred me to other descend- 
ants; some promised to obtain details in time; 
some pleaded entire ignorance, or thought the 
deeds of their ancestors in nowise worthy of being 
commemorated. Only two letters, however, were 
received which were intended to discourage the 
enterprise: it would be curious to quote these, to 
show their illiberal and unpatriotic spirit; but I 
forbear. The dissuasives that grew out of an 
honest conviction of the insurmountable nature of 
the difficz'ties, were quite another thing. An ac- 
complished lady in Charleston, who, as you well 
know, Mary, is learned in historical matters, gave 
me her opinion that nothing could be collected 
from the south—Mrs. Motte being the only hero- 
ine known even by name. She, I am convinced, 
will rejoice to find her state has other noble daugh- 
ters whose fame may yet be rescued from oblivion. 
Slowly and wearily the work-went on. One let- 
ter, which first lightened my despondency, was 
from the great American biographer, Mr. Jared 
Sparks. His kindly tone of approbation and of 
interest in the undertaking, his generous wishes 
for my success, were inspiriting enough to com- 
pensate even for the confirming assurance he gave, 
that history afforded little to throw light on the 
subject. From others came letters of sympathy 
and encouragement, which, even when no inform- 
ation could be given, afforded real aid, for they 
gave me strength of spirit for more patient and 
laborious investigation. It is not necessary to 
weary you with the detail of these arduous la- 
bors, pursued day after day and month after month 
—sometimes desponding, sometimes hopeful, with 
not a few disappointments, and now and then an 
unexpected triumph over obstacles that seemed 
unconquerable ; nor to lead you through the se- 
venty or eighty different works, some in several 
volumes, which were consulied; or the piles of 
yellow manuscripts, or the ancient letters, jour- 
3 











nals, etc., brought to light by the kindness of in- 
dividuals. You know the prompt and valuable 
aid rendered by those in your state whose names 
I have taken the liberty to mention, and others 
whose services I could not publicly acknowledge. 
At the north, friends were equally active and efli- 
cient; and I cannot refrain from giving credit 
where it is best deserved—to women—whose 
sympathy with the deeds and daring and suffering 
of their own sex in those ancient times of trial, has 
been most productive of knowledge. Of the men, 
I received most assistance from clergymen: per- 
haps this is due to the fact that the sacred profes- 
sion leads to closer research into the history of 
individuals, or to more accurate observation of 
incidents developing the moral character. 

In North Carolina, I found a laudable feeling 
prevalent on the subject, though, as elsewhere, 
information was to be gained only by persevering 
industry. Several gentlemen, eminent in station 
and learning, directed me to private individuals, 
who were willing to furnish such details as could 
be collected. In the whole course of my inquiries, 
I must do those to whom I applied the justice to 
say, that no informativa in their possession has 
been withheld, and no want of disposition to serve 
the cause has been shown. One or two friends, 
whose research has been diligent in my behalf, 
have occasionally found a reluctance on the part 
of individuals to furnish materials; this has not, 
however, been general, almost all who understood 
the object contributing their portion cheerfully, 
ind with expressions of regret that they could 
offer no more substantial help. 

Wherever it was in my power, as you know, I 
visited the portions of country where the heroines 
had resided, and questioned those who knew 
them—resorting to letters in other cases. The 
last appeared the better course, for if something 
was lost by having no opportunity of conversa- 
tion on the subject, more was gained by the time 
and care necessary to set down things on paper. 
Incidents may be remembered in writing which 
escape the thoughts in conversing, and the ad- 
vantage in accuracy is incalculable. Few will 
deliberately put “in black and white’’ that con- 
cerning their ancestors which they have not 
weighed in the balance; while in talking about 
them, traditional matter will flow in, confusing 
the mind of the listener and blending error with 
truth. What is thus collected, therefore, though 
it may be less entertaining, is far more reliable. 
In two sketches of the wives of generals, where 
tradition offered materials, no care could prevent 
error, and alterations were found necessary at 
the latest period. In other cases, contradictory 
statements were received from various sources, 
and the most cautious investigations were neces- 
sary to ascertain on which side lay the truth. 
Sometimes the total demolition of a pleasing story 
upon examination of authorities, gave warning to 
distrust all “‘facts’’ unsupported by responsible 
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testimony. The following extract from a letter 
from New Haven shows a case in point. 

“‘T had heard, indeed, that Madam Wooster 
and Mrs. Roger Sherman gave the Connecticut 
troops the first national flag ever used in this 
state, which flag was composed of their own sun- 
dry and several articles of dress; but I am sorry 
to say that the story, though ‘founded on fact,’ 
was foundered by the facts which my learned 
researches brought to light. That they made a 
flag is certain, but it could not have been the first 
one; nor did they heroically rob their own per- 
sons to furnish it. I can assure you I was greatly 
disappointed, and almost resolved not to pry too 
curiously into the truth of interesting statements 
for the future. There would have been some- 
thing so complimentary to your sex in the fact 
that the heroes of the Revolution placed them- 
selves under ‘petticoat government,’ immediately 
after throwing off the English yoke, that I was 
unwilling to admit the evidence which overthrew 
the current tradition.”’ 

The fact, however, is established, that the two 
ladies above mentioned did make the flag dis- 
played on occasion of the public rejoicing for the 
peace in New Haven. 

“On learning this fact,’’ says my correspond- 
ent, “I turned to President Stiles’ Literary 
Diary, which is in manuscript, and fills between 
twenty and thirty volumes, confident that I should 
find something in relation to the matter. On 
turning to the proper date, the first thing which 
met my eye was a picture of the flag in the doc- 
tor’s best style of drawing, with the following 
description :— 

‘** At sunrise the Continental flag displayed, 
being a grand silk flag presented by the ladies— 
cost 120 dollars—the stripes red and white, with 
an azure field in the upper part, charged with 
thirteen stars. On the same field, and among 
the stars, were the arms of the United States, the 
field of which contained a ship and plough, and 
three sheaves of wheat; the crest, an eagle volant; 
the supporters, two white horses. ‘The arms 
were put on with paint and gilding. It took 
yards. When displayed, it appeared well.’ 

“IT cannot say that the doctor succeeded per- 
fectly in his delineation. Indeed, he seems to 
have been conscious of a little failure in the mat- 
ter; for while the stripes are drawn boldly in ink, 
as straight as a ruler could make them, as also 
are the stars, with the ship, plough and wheat, 
he essayed the horses with a trembling hand in 
pencil; and seems to have satisfied himself so 
little, that he did not even attempt the flying 
eagle. 

“There is a tradition that this flag displayed 
at first, in all the pride of paint and gilding, the 
arms of Pennsylvania—a mistake which arose 
very naturally, as the ladies, turning in unsus- 
pecting confidence to the Family Bible, which 
happened to be a Philadelphia edition, copied the 
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arms from the title-page. The mistake was rec- 
tified, it is said, when Roger Sherman returned 
from Congress.”’ 

A peculiar advantage was found in appealing to 
the recollections of individuals, in suggesting the 
names of wonten whose influence had been most 
prevalent and enduring in the communities where 
they lived. Isolated instances of heroism, interest- 
ing in themselves, might be recorded in journals 
or histories; but no pen had done justice to the 
memory of many who, by the impression of mind 
and character, had nobly served their country, 
and whose influence was still felt and acknow- 
ledged. In almost every section of the country 
where the discourse is of Revolutionary times, 
mention will be made, naturally, of women un- 
known to history, yet well remembered in popa- 
lar tradition as having been prominent. ‘These 
will usually be found to have been types or repre- 
sentatives of classes; and as such it becomes 
doubly important to preserve a faithful account 
of them. ‘The spirit of a large portion of country 
is embodied in several of the heroines I have 
feebly endeavored to portray in ‘‘ The Women 
of the Revolution.”’ Jane Campbell is a marked 
type of the matrons in the region of the head wa- 
ters of the Susquehannah and on the frontier ; 
Mary Slocumb, of the spirited dames of North 
Carolina; Mercy Warren and the intellectual 


group around her, illustrate the higher order of 


females in Massachusetts; Mrs. Motte and Mrs. 
Butler, those of South Carolina; and so in most 
of the longer sketches. Is not the romantic en- 
thusiasm of the Scottish maiden breathed into 
the American life of Flora M’Donald? And 
how are the same zeal and heroism modified by 
early habits and associations in the deeds of De- 
borah Samson ? 

The mention of the latter name calls to mind 
one or two ‘‘unwritten’’ anecdotes of her, re- 
ceived from the lady who communicated the 
facts included in the published sketch. ‘They are 
well worth relating, as showing her firmness and 
tact in carrying any plan into execution. 

While she was with the army in or near Phila- 
delphia, disguised as a soldier, some of the young 


sé 


officers were in the habit of visiting Miss Mary 
—, to enjoy the good things prepared by her 
culinary skill. She was especially famous for 
her puddings, and proud of making the best in 
the country. One day a company of the officers 
were engaged to dine with her; and one or two 
preferring a joke to anything else, employed 
‘* Robert,’’ by which name Deborah was known, 
to steal the pudding from the pot in Miss Mary’s 
kitchen. Within half an hour of dinner time, 
Robert entered this kitchen, where the damsel 
who did the cooking was busy in her prepara 
tions, and, pretending great fatigue, asked for a 
drink of cider. The girl obligingly went into 
the cellar to procure it. No sooner was the door 
closed behind her, than the young soldier unco- 
vered the pot where the pudding, in its superb 
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proportions, was quietly boiling, lifted it out with 
an iron fork, let it down from the window, and 
carefully covered the pot. Having received the 
cider, he departed for his quarters with the prize, 
while the girl, unconscious of the robbery, con- 
tinued to feed the fire under the pot, in obedience 
to the strict injunctions of her mistress not to let 
it stop boiling. ‘The consternation of both mis- 
tress and maid when, in due time for dishing the 
pudding, it was discovered to have vanished 
mysteriously, the wonder and alarm of the 
family, and the amusement of the guests who 
were in the secret, may be better imagined than 
described. 

While this heroine, then Mrs. Gannett, was 
living at Sharon, in a green old age, several 
young girls were on a visit to her—among them 
the lady who mentioned the incident. 
them, by way of a frolic, projected an excursion 
at night into a garden belonging to “‘ Uncle 
John,’’ a brother of Mr. Gannett, for the purpose 
of appropriating some of his melons. Their plan. 
was carried into execution; but when they had 
gathered the melons, and were about to quit the 
garden with their aprons filled, they were startled 
by the sudden apparition of a figure directly in 
their way, advancing threateningly towards them, 
whose flowing drapery, as it glistened in the 
moonlight, they recognized as belonging to “‘ Un- 
cle John’’ himself. ‘Throwing down the spoil, 
they fled precipitately, scrambling over the fence 
in terrified haste; and bursting into the house, 
related to Mrs. Gannett, who came in presently, 
their fright and the failure of their enterprise. 
Their hostess gently reproved them for the in- 
tended robbery, and on their promise to make a 
full confession to ‘‘ Uncle John,’’ said they should 
not lose their treat, for she would bring them 
some melons of her own which had not been long 
These, it is hardly necessary to say, 
were the same the frightened girls had stolen, the 


Some of 


gathered 


figure they had seen having been no other than 
Mrs. Gannett, disguised in her brother-in-law’s 
dressing-gown. ‘lhegmelons, which she had 
picked up and brought in, were eaten; and the 
next day ‘‘ Uncle John’’ was surrounded by the 
penitent delinquents, confessing their crime and 
His surprise and mystifica- 
tion, their amazement at the discovery that they 
had unnecessarily betrayed themselves, and the 
confusion that ensued afforded much amusement 
to Mrs. Gannett, who, in giving them the final 
explanation, expressed her hope that the mortifi- 
cation they experienced would prove a lesson for 
the future 

The letters on Revolutionary subjects received 
during the preparation of the book, some of them 
strongly characteristic and interesting, and many 
from distinguished persons, form a valuable col- 
lection. It would hardly be in good faith to give 
extracts from these, at least without the permis- 
sion of their writers. Thatfrom Henry Clay, de- 
scribing his mother, is one of the most beautiful 


begging his pardon. 
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specimens of handwriting I have ever seen, and 
proves that the great man does not disregard the 
cultivation of taste in minor matters. 

I owe, perhaps, an apology to those who find 
the anecdotes they have sent not included in the 
memoirs. But traditions, however entertaining, 


should have no place in an authentic record, if 


they are unsupported by indisputable testimony, 
or if they are at variance with history, or with 
probability. No small portion of my labor has 
been in sifting truth from error; and if the scru- 
tiny may by some be thought too rigid, exclud- 
ing what might fairly have been admitted, it is 
better toerr on the safe side. Some complaints 
have been made to me of omissions, which I can- 
not but hope will appear judicious upon examina- 
tion. 

Some letters containing interesting details have 
been received very recently; and a highly intel- 
ligent southern correspondent promises informa- 
tien concerning the women of the Catawba River, 
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whose husbands figured in the partisan warfare 
of the Carolinas. Perhaps the readers of the 
Lady’s Book may not object to the portraiture 
of other heroines in its pages; and the high lite- 
rary character of this first and best of the maga- 
zines, renders it a desirable medium through 
which the patriotic may “tell the world the 
worth” of their ancestors. Most gratefully will 
information be received from all who may be 
able or willing to send it; for dear to my heart 
are the Revolutionary women, and no task is so 
pleasing as that of paying them the tribute of 
praise. With the hope of bringing further know- 
ledge of the mothers of our country to light, “‘ my 
freighted bark I launch upon the deep,’’ glad of 
the favoring gales that have sprung up already 
to aid its progress, and confident that in the fair 
and noble beings it reverently bears, it carries 
more than “ Cesar and his fortune:.’’ 
Yours truly, 
New York, October 18th. 


E. F. E. 
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THE LEAF’S COMPLAINT ; 


OR EARTH’S FRIENDSHIPS. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 


A vear that chanced to fall one day, 
Down by the garden wall, 

Began to mourn, in pensive strains, 
Its sad, untimely fall” 


“ And must I lie on this cold earth, 
With dying things around, 

And lose the bloom which graced my youth, 
And sink into the ground ? 


“ My parent was yon monarch tree, 
The loftiest top in air, 

And though I am so lowly now, 
’Twas proud to have me there. 

“ The birds oft lit upon my stem, 
Their sweetest songs to sing; 

And ever called me in their lays, 
The fairest leaf of spring. 


“The dews of night lay on my lips, 
To sip the fragrance there, 

Which orient morn would early seek 
And bear aloft in air. 


“ When Sol’s fierce rays had scorched my charms, 
And droopingly I hung, 

Refreshing showers came to my aid 
And coolness round me flung. 


“Soft zephyrs rocked my native spray, 
And vigils round me kept; 

When all the stars came out at night, 
To smile as Nature slept. 


“ Ay, when I grew and proudly waved, 
Upon my native bough, 


# 


All came obsequious to my will; 
But all forsake me now! 


“The winds which moved to fan my cheek, 
And luil me to repose, 

Now heap vile rubbish on my head, 
With every gale that blows. 


“The rains, which once refreshing came 
As nectar from the gods, 

Now seek to press me lower still 
Beneath these filthy clods. 


“The gentle dews, once soft and warm, 
Now chill my naked form, 

And here I lie, a friendless one, 
For vilest things to scorn! 


“ E’en vulgar weeds, so lately proud 
To dwell beneath my shade, 

Now rudely cry, ‘away! away!’ 
If near their roots I’m laid. 


“ Ah, why do all forsake me now, 
When most I stand in need, 

And rend with keener pangs a heart 
Already made to bleed ? 


“ Earih’s friendships ever thus are false 
As baseless visions ure; 

When navght I craved they all would give, 
When much, they naught could spare ! 


“ But cease, my soul, no more complain, 


Though friendless now, and riven ; 


For those-who suffer most on earth, 
Enjoy the most of Heaven!” 














LADY KATHERINE GREY. 


A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, FOUNDED ON 


BY 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was in one of the private apartments of the 
magnificent palace of Whitehall, in the days of 
the last and greatest of the Tudor monarchs, that 
a bevy of noble and distinguished looking per- 
sons were collected. The leading star of every 
eye was Elizabeth herself. 
majestic, and her attire was magnificent in the 
extreme; but as we do not intend her, all-pow- 
erful as she was, to occupy the foreground in our 
story, we will glance but slightly at her charac- 


In person she was 


teristics. It was an age, as a great writer ex- 
presses it, of prodigious luxury, and as the maid- 
en monarch took great delight in exuberance of 
ornament and costly decoration, we will also 
leave the filling up of the picture to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. It was after supper, a period 
of time when history tells us she was wont to re- 
lax with her friends and attendants; when she 
would draw them into merry or pleasant dis- 
course, and would ofteatimes listen to songs or 
play upon the lute. On this evening in question 
she was thus employed: she occupied a low seat 
and held a lute, richly inlaid with gold and gems, 
in her hand, with which she was carelessly toy- 
ing. By her side stood two courtly cavaliers, 
one of them her favorite, the elegant Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, and the other, whose person we 
shall describe at greater length, was Edward 
Seymour, Marquis of Hertford. He was in the 
first bloom of manhood, very handsome, and of 
graceful stature, with that insinuating suavity of 
manner which seems a natural gift, and which 
renders its possessor so dangerous an assailant 
to a susceptible female heart. His dress was of 
almost regal magnificence, being of purple vel- 
vet; over his tunic, which was slashed with white, 
and of a pattern peculiarly becoming, blazed a 
broad collar of jewels ; while the few remaining 
gems which decorated his person were of inesti- 
mable value. On the present occasion, his sove- 
reign did not seem altogether insensible to his 
numerous attractions, and her demeanor was so 
unusually gracious that all around seemed to de- 
rive new life and enjoyment from her presence. 
And none knew better than Elizabeth, in those 
seasons when the fetters of court ceremony, and 
the dignified restraints peculiar to her high sta- 
tion were laid aside, how to make herself agree- 
able to those about her; she had condescended 
to play upon the lute with her own royal fingers 
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for their amusement, and after listening with in- 
finite complaisance to the absurd flattery which 
the effort had called forth, handed the instrument 
to the cavalier by her side, observing— 

“After our own indifferent playing, my lord 
marquis, we may surely claim a similar favor 
from you.’’ 

A wish thus expressed, was, of course, a com- 
mand, and touching with his lips the jeweled 
hand thus graciously extended to him, the young 
nobleman bent his knee, and after a short pre- 
lude, sung a love-song of the times. 

The rich tones of his voice trembled slightly 
as he sang the concluding stanza, and there was 
a beaming expression in his soul-like eye as he 
directed a furtive glance at one of the maidens 
in the queen’s train, which told that a deeper 
meaning than a minstrel’s song usually conveys 
Quick as Elizabeth was, 
she did not on the present occasion detect the 
random arrow thus shot from Cupid’s bow, nor 
mark the roseate hue that suffused the cheek of 
one of her bevy of beauties, which told that the 
understood and appreciated. 
The excessive vanity of the queen led her to ap- 
propriate everything of this description to herself; 
and as the tones of the lute died softly away, she 
graciously thanked the young minstrel, and bid- 
ding him “ 
poesies,’’ she was left to the communion she evi- 
dently sought with her favorite, Leicester. 

A few moments afterwards, and Hertford was 
beside one, the charmygf whose presence even 
the smile of royalty could ‘not induce him to for- 
get. This was the Lady Katherine Grey, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Suffolk, and sister of her who, 
for ten brief days, held the dazzling state of 
queen, and wore the fatalediadem which placed 
her head upon the block. Atnd very lovely was 
the youthful face which had captivate e of the 
richest and gayest gallants seapeell unri- 
valed court of the greatest monarch of We age. 
The early and bloody death of her attached sis- 
ier, the Lady Jane, had exerted a great influence 
on the character of Lady Katherine; her face 
wore a divine expression of tenderness and gen- 
tleness, and few could look unmoved into the 
depths of her dreamy eyes, to whose inner gaze 
the dark shadowings of future years seemed al- 
ready to have revealed themselves. Her posi- 
tion she felt was a perilous oue—by direct suc- 
cession, and by the will of Henry the Eighth, in 
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go and charm her ladies with his sweet 
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case of Elizabeth dying without issue, she was 
the rightful he’ress to the throne. And what 
might not be expected irom the jealous surveil- 
lance of one who could not endure the idea of a 
successor, and whose nature, where this accident 
of birth was concerned, seemed turned into gall 
and wormwood? She appeared but to awaita 
pretext to get such into her power, when every 
feeling of humanity, every tie of kindred was in- 
stantly forgotten: no penitence could deprecate 
her anger, no prayers, no tears, no entreaties in- 
duce her to forego her vengeance. 


CHAPTER IL. 


A few days after the incidents we have related 
above had taken piace, two females might have 
been seen slowly proceeding through the wind- 
ings of a spacious garden attached to one of the 
royal residences. ‘They chose the most secluded 
walks, and their conversation, judging from the 
earnestness of the elder, and the perturbation of 
manner displayed by the younger, was of a deep- 
ly interesting nature. The evening was keen 
and cold, yet a burning spot glowed on either 
cheek, and the trembling of ber slight frame was 
evidently caused by something else than the 
chilliness of the atmosphere. 

“You may imagine,’’ said Lady Jane Sey- 
mour, continuing a conversation which had al- 
ready occupied some time, while she steadied the 
steps of her companion with a degree of tender- 
ness almost maternal, ‘‘ you may imagine, in 
your unsuspecting innocence, my sweet Kathe- 
rine, that Elizabeth will consent to your mar- 
riage with my brother. But I tell you she would 
see you consigned to the block rather than be- 
hold you the bride of Hertford, or of any one. 
Think you she can forget the position you occu- 
py in the eyes of Protestant England? or cease 
to remember that your lamented sister for a short 
time supplanted her in Abe succession? Believe 
me, dear one, the only alternative is a private 
marriage, and after your union has been thus so- 
lemnized, let her dissolve it if she can."’ 

A ray of hope seemed to illume the counte- 
nance of the fair girlas she was thus addressed, 
but it quickly passed away, and her voice was 
like the dying tones of mournful music as she 
replied 

“‘I may truly say, the accident of birth has 
placed me in a position which few would wish to 
occupy. Oh! never,’’ she exclaimed, her com- 
posure giving way to a burst of passionate emo- 
tion, “‘can I forget.my sweet sister’s bloody bier, 
or that I now stand in her place, and eat the 
bread of bitterness subject to the jealous super- 
vision of her who is at once England’s queen and 
the sworn foe of all my house.’’ 

“And yet,’’ continued Lady Jane Seymour, 
‘feeling all this keenly as you do, dear Lady 
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Katherine, will you cast aside the love of one 
who is sufficiently powerful to protect you? 
Once the bride of Hertford, and in a foreign land, 
you can enjoy the happiness denied you here.”’ 

“Ah! if I thought so!’’ eagerly interrupted 
Lady Katherine, at the same time clasping her 
hands with a gesture of iatense delight. “If I 
thought that in some foreign land I might enjoy 
uninterrupted happiness with the beloved of my 
heart, then indeed would I consent to a union 
which, even in poverty or exile, would render 
me blessed. But how escape the vigilance of the 
queen, who keeps me ever in her presence ?”’ 

“All this I will arrange, sweet Kata, -ine,’’ 
rejoined Lady Jane, soothingly. ‘‘ Give yourself 
no uneasiness with respect to it. Your consent 
to a private union obtaine? all else is easy. And 
now, as our conversation . as already exceeded 
the prescribed limits, we must separate ere our 
absence be discerned. I go to acquaint my bro- 
ther with your decision, and do you return by a 
different route to the palace.’’ 

Not daring to hazard a parting embrace, they 
separated ; Lady Jane, however, paused, and for 
a short time stood gazing intently after her com- 
panion, as with slow, unequal steps, she pursued 
her way. Her look was proud, keen, and lofty, 
and who may tell what ambitious schemes were 
even then assuming a tangible shape in her busy 
brain, as she remembered that she had almost ac- 
complished a union between her brother and one 
who, in the eyes of nearly the whole of England, 
was the lawful heiress of the throne? Memory 
recalled the time when, as the daughter of the 
mighty Protector Somerset, and the destined 
bride of the youthful Edward the Sixth, her own 
destiny seemed brilliant beyond the dreams of 
imagination. But her light of life had been sud- 
denly quenched in blood and gloom; greatness 
had but rendered her father a more shining mark 
for the envenomed shafts of envy and malice; 
he perished on the scaffold, and many and bit- 
ter were the wrongs endured by her family to 
be atoned for. And where so fitting an instru- 
ment for their execution as one, who, inthe event 
of the death of Elizabeth, was by her birthright 
entitled to assume her state? Still all was as yet 
in doubt and uncertainty, and as Lady Jane con- 
tinued to watch the fragile figure of the lovely 
being who, apart from her ambitious motives, she 
fondly loved, and thought upon the dread phan- 
toms which might already be deforming the pros- 
pect, she wiped the tears which sprang unbidden 
to her eyes, and slowly left the spot. 

It was one of those December days, wiien win- 
ter seems to make itself merry with a few golden 
hours stolen from the embrace of spring, and the 
blazonry of jewels with which he had adorned 
every tree and tiny shrub, were fast weeping 
themselves away in the sunshine, which lay warm 
and bright on the surrounding landscape; the 
shadows danced in the lambent air, and all ani- 
mated nature seemed blest in the very joy of ex- 
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istence. The hour was fast verging towards 
noon, when the loud braying of trumpets and the 
baying of dogs announced that a royal hunt was 
about to commence; and a brilliant cavalcade 
passed through the gatesof the palace. Hunting 
was a sport in which Elizabeth seemed to take 
peculiar pleasure; she was on this occasion, as 
usual, conspicuous, her lofty plumes playing 
wildly in the breeze, and the sumptuous housings 
of her noble horse sweeping to the ground. The 
ga ocr ge had disappeared but a few momenis, 
whe female, closely wrapped in the cumbrous 
folds. « ‘> mantle, might have been seen to 
take hes sough the park attached to the 
palace. & as evidently bent upon some im- 
portant enterprise, and seemed to dread some un- 
for.seen molestation or annoyance, constantly 
s »&ing the shadows of the groups of trees which 
might veil her from view, and walking so rapidly 
that she apparently became exhausted, and was 
finally obliged to seat herself upon the gnarled 
and twisted roots of a dwarf pollard which 
chanced to be in her way; and as it happened, 
this tree also chanced to stand directly beside one 
of the main roads leading to the metropolis. She 
had been in this position but a few moments, 
richly caparisoned 


an equipage, whose 


and many costly equipments proclaimed 


when 
iorses, 
it as belonging to some of the very highest of the 
nobility, with grave and measured dignity swept 
slowly along. For one instant a female head 
protruded from the window, and the next mo- 
ment saw the solitary wayfarer seated by the side 
of its only occupant, Lady Jane Seymour, and 
thus she was borne forward until the horses were 
drawn up within the sombre shadow of the lofiy 
baronial pile, claiming Hertford as its master. 


CHAPTER III. 


No word of, explanation had been necessary, 
and they had accomplished the short distance in 
perfect silence. ‘‘ Follow me,” were the only 
and whispered words of Lady Jane as they passed 
the threshold, and were admitted into the apart- 
ments used by the family. Moving rapidly for- 
ward, she passed through several rooms, and 
ascended a flight of stairs until they gained an 
upper landing, when she turned into a dark and 
winding passage, which led them to a heavy 
oaken door; hastily unlocking it, she ushered 
her companion into a magnificent apartment, and 
after having again secured the entrance, she 
turned, clasping her arms about her neck, ex- 
claiming with rapturé— 

*‘ Congratulate me, dearest Lady Katherine, 
that our undertaking has been attended with such 


signal success. The queen thinks you ill, is ab- 


sent, and none know of your being here with the 
exception of myself and one favorite attendant. 
See, I have made every preparation. 


And as 
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soon as you recover from the effects of terror, 
will inform your destined bridegroom of your 
arrival.” 

Slowly, and as one in a dream, while Lady 
Jane continued to speak, Katherine had divested 
herself of her mask and looked about her. From 
the excitement of contending feelings, the elo- 
quent blood quivered like an unsteady flame in 
her cheek, and she seemed seeking some screen 
to hide its burning glow from the eyes of her 
companion. She had, it is true, after mature re- 
flection, decided to enter into a marriage sanc- 
tioned both by her heart and judgment, but not- 
withstanding this, it had been arranged with 
many tears; trials, perhaps dangers, she knew 
begirt her way, but love had made her naturally 
weak spirit strong, and she had resolved to ven- 
ture all for him who wz her world and she his. 
Her love was of a character beautiful and touch- 
ing in the extreme; but her shrinking modesty 
made her apprehensive that in coming to the 
house of her lover she had overstepped the bounds 
of maiden delicacy. ‘This was apparent, when 
she at length faltered— 

‘* Edward, what will he think of the unmaiden- 
ly course I have pursued to further this mar- 
riage ?”’ 

‘‘When did love ever reason, sweet one!’’ re- 
plied Lady Jane, carelessly. ‘* Well does he 
know no other alternative was left you by her, 
whose conduct, whatever it may be as a sove- 
reign, is as a woman beneath the contempt of a 
noble lady.”? 

To a mind distinguished by the innocent art- 
lessness which characterized that of Lady Kathe- 
rine Grey, the vehemence of Lady Jane was a 
matter of surprise. Heavily had the bloody hand 
of that sanguinary bigot, the First Mary, fallen 
upon them both, but while a desire for revenge 
and schemes of lofty ambition agitated the mind 
and breast of one, the other had meekly bowed 
to the stroke, the only aspirations her woman’s 
heart indulged, being for the society of him 
whose happiness was now inseparably associated 
Wishing to direct her thoughts 


with her own. 
into another channel, Lady Jane now called her 
attention to the arrangements she had made for 
her reception. ‘This was to be her bridal cham- 
ber, and all the adornment that love could de- 
vise or taste execute, had been lavished upon its 
decoration. It was hung with tapestry of a de- 
scription peculiarly costly and elegant; the win- 
dows were veiled with curtains of rose-colored 
velvet, sweeping in heavy folds to the floor, and 
shedding a mellow and delicate tint on the glow- 
ing white satin curtains which hung like summer 
clouds around the high and massive bedstead ; 
the ample drapery drawn aside partially revealed 
a counterpane of velvet, heavily fringed with sil- 
ver, which, with the frilled pillows, and sheets of 
cambrie wove in foreign looms, were white as a 
drift of unsunned snow. There was also a mir- 
ror set in a frame of massive silver, an inlaid 
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dressing-table with its glittering essence bottles 
and jeweled cases of perfumery; chairs of da- 
mask and velvet, cushions of flowered gold cloth, 
and although a portion of the floor was bare and 
highly polished, as was customary at that period, 
a Turkey carpet of richly variegated colors ex- 
tended the entire length of the bedstead, while 
above the fire, which rendered the temperature of 
the apartment genial as that of summer, the ela- 
borate moulding of the antique mantle-piece dis- 
played, in every variety of size, the arms and 
quarterings of him who was the possessor of this 
almost regal magnificence. Katherine gazed 
about her, but as an attendant on a queen, whose 
love of luxury amounted to a passion, her eyes 
had grown weary of splendor, while the agitated 
and tumultuous state of her feelings only permit- 
ted her to assure Lady Jane that she fully appre- 
ciated the kind regard she had evinced for her 
comfort and the preservation of her secret. 

The day was rapidly wearing away, but had 
not quite closed by the time a minister professing 
the Protestant faith was procured, and the neces- 
sary preparations completed for the solemnization 
of the nuptials of Lady Katherine Grey and the 
accomplished nobleman to whom her affections 
had been yielded up. She had been arrayed for 
her bridal by the busy fingers of Lady Jane. The 
pearls that bound the wavy tresses of her soft, 
lustrous hair, and glittered on her arms and bo- 
som, were not more dazzling in their whiteness 
than her transparent complexion, set off to pecu- 
liar advantage by the kirtle of rich blue and dress 
of pure white silk thickly broidered with pearls. 
Her attire was in every respect such as, under 
the peculiar circumstances, befitted a daughter of 
the royal line of England; for secret and stclen 
as were these ill-starred nuptials, every arrange- 
ment compatible with secrecy had been observed. 
Lady Jane Seymour, however, Was the only spec- 
tator. At length the important rite was con- 
cluded, the minister and Lady Jane departed to- 
gether, and Hertford was left alone with his 
young bride. 

‘* Mine—mine forever,’’ he murmured, drawing 
her trembling form within his encircling arms, 
and pillowing her fair head upon his manly bo- 
som—‘‘ mine now and forever. And how, dear 
one, can the devotion of a life-time repay the 
risks you have encountered to secure this con- 
summation of our bliss ?"’ 

He paused, but Katherine could not reply; the 
past, the future, all forgotten in that rapturous 
moment, only alive to the one idea, that of lov- 
ing and being beloved, she raised her meek eyes. 
misty with the tears of new-born happiness and 
trustful affection, then placed her trembling hand 
within his, and nestled more closely to his breast, 
a mute acknowledgment that no fear could reach 
her there. As she did so, a shade for a moment 
darkened the noble countenance of her lover, 
which implied that he understood the action, and 
it may be that for an instant the idea of a jealous 
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’ and angry queen obtruded; but if so, it was 


instantly forgotten in the tenderness which ab- 
sorbed his whole being for one so helpless and 
confiding, who had ventured this and all else for 
the shelter of his arms; and as he continued to 
assure and caress her, the winning softness of 
his manner, and the smile that awoke in his lip 
and eye, rendered him, in her estimation, some- 
thing more than mortal. 

Katherine was not learned and gifted to the de- 
gree which had rendered her ill-fated sister a 
wonder of her age; but in the feminine qualities 
and ardent affections which render the female 
character so attractive, she infinitely excelled her. 
Her heart had opened to the influence of love as 
the flower to the sunshine, and the feelings of 
fond admiration with which she regarded Hert- 
ford, spoke in every glowing feature as she at 
length whispered— 

‘‘ With thee to love, watch over, and caress 
me, in what seducing colors might imagination 
paint the future! Yet would, my beloved, that our 
lot in life had been 2 lowly one, that in an hum- 
ble, unknown cot, within the deep retirement of 
some laughing vale, I might have toiled for thee 
and thine in peace and security.”’ 

‘*What fear you, dear one? And what a lot 
were this for the high-born, high-bred Lady 
Katherine Grey ?’’ replied her husband, sportive- 
ly kissing away the tear-drops which were al- 
ready overflowing her sweet eyes. 

‘*T fear,’’ replied his now shuddering bride, 
‘*the anger of a vindictive woman, whose posi- 
tion renders her a fearful foe, when she discovers 
that her victim has eluded her vigilance, and 
dared to enter an estate she holds in abhorrence.”’ 

‘*A throne is a glittering object even in per- 
spective, my Katherine,’’ answered her husband, 
musingly. ‘‘It isnot in the power of Elizabeth 
to deprive you of your right of succession ; and 
as committing matrimony is not a criminal of- 
fence,’’ he continued, more gayly, ‘‘ it is not pro- 
bable she will trouble herself about us farther 
than to evince some indignation at our proceed- 
ing without her sanction. I have thought upon 
this subject before, however,’’ he added, more 
gravely, ‘‘and as I am convinced we never could 
have obtained her consent to our union, there is 
no calculating upon her caprices, and I had al- 
most resolved to seek for us both some secure 
asylum in France.”’ 

‘Oh! that you would do so, my love, my hus- 
band,’’ cried Katherine, her face flushing, her 
eyes sparkling with hope and joy. ‘‘I envy not 
Elizabeth’s state, and if her throne were offered 
for my acceptance, could not covet its possession. 
How many cankering carés are hid below the 
glittering circlet that entwines her brow, and how 
heavily throbs beneath the royal purple the sick 
heart which must know no friend.’’ 

** You are a very woman, my Katherine; the 
sweet harmony of childish voices, and the danc- 
ing blaze reflected from your own fireside, I per 
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ceive, have more charms for you than all the 
splendor that surrounds a queen of England. Yet 
I can well understand your ambition, for mine 
has ever been limited to one object, and in pos- 
sessing thee the wildest dream in which fancy 
ever indulged has been more than realized. 

After some further conversation, it was con- 
cluded, as the queen would return from the chase 
on the following day, and it would on this account 
be impossible for them to remain longer together, 
that Katherine should return to her situation in 
the palace as lady of the bed-chamber, and Lord 
Hertford at once proceed to Paris and make ar- 
rangements to receive and conduct his wife se- 
cretly to France. 


CHAPTER IV. 


We will now glance over a period of a few 
months. ‘Traveling in the olden time was not 
accomplished with the celerity which renders it 
a favorite amusement of modern days. 
tion to a stormy and tedious passage, many were 
the difficulties Hertford had to encounter in in- 
ducing the king of France to grant an asylum to 
the presumptive heiress of the English throne. 
In the mean time, Lady Jane Seymour, who had 
been the principal instrument in bringing about 
their marriage, had died. The queen had re- 
moved to her summer palace of Greenwich, and 
in the absence of all she loved, her peculiar posi- 
tion, and the many changes taking place, had ex- 
erted a strong influence on the character and feel- 
ings of Katherine. 
events afforded ample subject for thought, and 
the anxiety, doubt, and uncertainty, which at 
times harrowed up her feelings, insensibly ope- 


In addi- 


The quick succession of 


rated upon her conduct. Of this she was aware, 
and seemingly conscious that the shadow of some 
dread phantom was already hanging over her, she 
learned to love solitude; for the great heart of 
Nature alone seemed to beat in sympathy with 
hers. She would wander for hours, gazing upon 
its more expanded beauties, hills and hanging 
woods, or listening to the melodies of the leaves 
quivering in the morning breezes, the drowsy 
hum of insects, or looking into the eyes of the meek 
little primroses, peeping out so humbly, yet so 
smilingly, from their mossy beds near the roots 
of old trees, while the soft voo of the wood-dove, 
or the silvery warble of other songsters, all had 
inexpressible charms for one of her gentle, me- 
lancholy temperament. A shade of thought and 
unusual sadness now rested on her fair brow, 
which the ladies of the court, who had already 
commented somewhat maliciously on her increas- 
ing abstraction and love of solitude, were not 
slow to remark. Between herself and many of 
these, her ennobling virtues had already reared a 
sort of barrier; to some of them she was an ob- 
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ject of envy and dislike, and, at length, some gos- 
sip bolder than the rest, ventured to hazard a sus- 
picion with respect to her which aroused all the 
fearful rage of the Tudor lioness. It were in 
vain to attempt to portray the anger of the queen, 
or the terror and dismay of the helpless victim. 
In defence of her reputation, Katherine was 
obliged to acknowledge her marriage, (which, as 
Lady Jane Seymour, the only witness, was dead, 
Elizabeth pretended to doubt ;) and on the first 
intimation of real danger, she fled to the apart- 
ments of the royal favorite, Leicester, and with 
her delicate hands clasped, her lovely form writh- 
ing in agony, besought his intercession. Even 
condescending to kneel before him, she besought 
him in piercing tones of anguish to intercede for 
her, and entreat the queen to permit her to join 
her husband, even if that absence were converted 
into life-long exile; but the cold refusal of the 
haughty favorite (whose narrow mind was inca- 
pable of appreciating love like hers), depriving 
her of her last hope, and falling like an icy bolt 
upon her heart, happily rendered her insensible. 
Like some fair flower stricken by an untimely 
breath, she was carried from his presence to the 
fulfillment of the sentence passed upon her, viz., 
And in after years, 
when disappointed ambition and ruined hopes had 
embittered the peace and sapped the existence of 
the discarded favorite, how often did that droop- 
ing figure recur to his mental vision, with the 


ominous words—‘‘ Such measure as ye mete 
.* 


incarceration in the ‘Tower. 


shall be measured to you again.’ 

A peremptory summons from his offended 
queen, induced the immediate return of the Earl 
of Hertford; but ere he could reach London, pri- 
vate inteiiigence, through a source friendly to his 
interests, was conveyed to him informing him of 
the imprisonment of his wife, accompanied with 
the tidings that she had given birth to a son with- 
in the prison walls of the Tower. Hastening to 
throw himself at the feet of the queen, to entreat 
the restoration of his adored Katherine, he was 
intercepted, and without being allowed a hearing, 
at once conveyed as a prisoner to the same place. 
It is in vain for the pen to dwell upon, or to at- 
tempt to describe the anguish that must have 
penetrated the hearts of two beings united, as 
were Hertford and Lady Katherine, by the fond- 

st ties of love, yet doomed by cruel policy to be 
thus torn asunder. As the capability for enjoy- 
ment, so is the capacity for suffering, and the few 
stolen moments of bliss they had been permitted 
to enjoy, but rendered their regrets more bitter, 
and the utter extinguishing of their hopes the 
more distressing. 


* Leicester did not forego the promised preferment 
without an angry altercation with his sovereign; for it 
is stated that she became so incensed with him that she 
declined all reconciliation, and brought him into a de- 
spondency which ended in his death.—StTRICKLAND 








CHAPTER V 


Ir was a few days after the imprisonment of 
the earl, that Lady Katherine was seated alone in 
the gloomy apartment allotted to her use, and as 
she watched the darkening shades of evening 
slowly gather around her, she covered her face, 
while the tears awakened by many memories 
trickled silently from between the fingers of her 
clasped hands. The door had slowly creaked 
upon its hinges, but she had failed to remark it, 
and it was not until her attention was arrested by 
the quick breathing of some one near her, that 
she turned, and with a cry of delight sprang into 
the extended arms of herhusband! ‘The surprise, 
however, proved almost too much for her enfee- 
bled frame; she lay in his embrace, pale, motion- 
less, almost lifeless, while he remained silent, 
gazing with rapturous fondness on the lovely 
wreck he held to his heart. Ah, how success- 
fully had the sickness of hope deferred, disap- 
pointment, and tyranny, sapped the springs of her 
young life; but as the gentle pressure of her hus- 
band’s lips rested upon hers, upon her closed 
eyelids, and the blue veined forehead, she revived 
and lifted her eyes, full of eloquence, to his, while 
every nerve seemed thrilling with a strange 
sense of happiness, as the deep, musical tones of 
his allepersuasive voice fell upon her ear in every 
epithet of endearment language could command. 
At length she murmured a few broken sen- 
tences— 

** You have come at last, my Edward, to bear 
me from this dismal abode. Ah! how this sick 
spirit has sighed for the charm of your presence, 
for the deep delights which as a wife, a mother, 
my birthright asa womanentitlesme. Our child, 
my husband, you have not yet looked upon its 
cherub face, or bestowed upon it a father’s bless- 
ing. But they have taken it,’’ she continued, 
almost wildly; ‘‘they did not know how fondly 
this broken heart clung to its little form, or with 
what intense delight I listened to the murmur- 
ings of its infant lips, or I think they could not 
thus cruelly have deprived me of my only source 
of happiness. But you have come, my Edward. 
You will take us both. Ah! how sweet is life, 
since so many links have been forged to bind me 
to it.” 

As she spoke thus, Hertford’s sad and earnest 
There seemed a de- 
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gaze was riveted upon her. 
gree of fragility about her almost ethereal; her 
complexion had become startling in its paleness, 
except where two bright spots of hectic crimson 
glowed; and as she would, ever and anon, raise 
her hand to put back the rich clusters of hair 
which, loosened from cor‘inement in her agita- 
tion, now hung over her brow, he noticed how 
wan, how thin almost to transparency that hand 
had become, and a terrible foreboding seized 
upon him. He could not undeceive her, tell her 
he too was a prisoner, denied all access to the 
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felt by the Lieutenant of the Tower for them in 
their affliction that he had been permitted to visit 
her. No, he allowed her fora brief space to ren- 
der herself happy with a prospect of freedom, and 
only telling her that he was allowed to remain 
with her for the present, endeavored to forget 
their misfortunes in witnessing her happiness. 
Exulting as a child over some new found trea- 
sure, she drew him to a seat by her side, and 
clasped her arms about his neck with a delight 
which seemed to say she had never hoped to see 
him again; her hand would wander caressingly 
over his glossy curls; or she would gaze with 
rapturous fondness into his eyes, and bask in the 
rays of love which seemed to mingle with their 
light. For many months did these stolen inter- 
views continue. Pity for the innocent victims of 
causeless jealousy,,induced the keeper of the 
Tower to afford them every facility in his power 
for their meetings. 

Gradually, however, the truth had been re- 
vealed to Katherine; she was aware of her hus- 
band’s situation; but still, while permitted to en- 
joy his society, she carefully avoided admitting 
even to herself that her piteous appeals to the 
queen’s compassion were entirely disregarded, 
and every effurt to obtain their liberation so far 
unsuccessful; and the idea that all her glowing 
visions of life and enjoyment were to be forever 
unrealized, was too painful to be dwelt upon. 
The buoyancy of youthful spirits still induced 
them to hope that the memory of all she had her- 
self suffered while in confinement, when only the 
Lady Elizabeth, would incline their sovereign to 
clemency. Circumstances, however, hastened 
matters to a conclusion. Within the gloomy 
precincts of her prison home, Lady Katherine 
again became a mother, when the fierce anger of 
the queen and her despotic commands effectually 
precluded the lieutenant from again yielding to 
the dictates of compassion. Katherine and her 
husband were again separated, and tiie separation 
was now final. Her passionate pleadings, her 
mute, despairing agony, were alike unheeded ; 
it was the weak contending with the mighty, and 
what if a young, guileless, and loving heart was 
broken by tyranny and trampled in the dust? 
Her sister Lady Jane Grey, who for so brief a 
period wore the royal diadem of England, has 
been held up as an example of all that was gifted 
and lovely in her sex. She met her fate with re- 
signation, and English history has no page 


“ More dear to British woman’s pride,” 


than the short memoir of her youth, her great- 
ness, and her fall. Mary Queen of Scots, whose 
tragic fate can yet draw tears from eyes “ un- 
used to weep,’? around whose very name a halo 
of romance seems to linger, has been for more 
than two hundred years a theme for the poet, 
and a subject for the inspiration of the painter, 


queen, and it was merely owing to the sympathy * while the most partial page of the historian has 
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ever been reserved for her. Yet one who was 
their equal in point of birth, equally endowed 
with woman’s sweetest gifts, and a sister in mis- 
fortune, has died, and (in comparison) scarcely 
left a trace behind. 

More intense, for a moment, were the physical 
sufferings of Mary Stuart and Lady Jane Grey, 
but what was this to be compared to the slow 
consuming agony which was seven long years in 
breaking the heart of poor Lady Katherine? Her 
moments of happiness had been few, but they 
were sufficient to color every future hour of ex- 
istence, and render the loss of hope the more bit- 
ter and distressing. A wife, a mother, separated 
from her husband, deprived of her children, the 
helpless victim of one whose heart was a stranger 
to pity, what pen can attempt to portray the se- 
cret and varied anguish to which she must have 
been a prey; the dreary hours, the tear spent 
nights, the gradual departure of all hope, and the 
fullness of despair, when a young heart, which 
knew no happiness but in loving and being be- 
loved, looked but to the grave as a refuge from 
the lone agony of life? There is much of suffer- 
ing in this world of sorrow, but language would 
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fail us in attempting to describe the peculiar bit- 
terness of the cup which she was compelled to 
drain. Suffice it to say, that it was not until after 
the death of his wife that Lord Hertford was re- 
stored to liberty. ‘Their parting had been but a 
prelude to the eternal separation which was to 
take place. He had not been allowed even the 
sad privilege of pillowing her dying head, or per- 
mitted to catch the last murmurings of her lips 
ere they were stilled forever. And leaving her 
fair young form to moulder in the darkness of 
the grave, he went forth from a prison which had 
proved the wreck of his hopes with a gloomy 
shadow resting upon his soul. 

His children were restored to him; he took his 
place among the proudest of England’s peers, and 
wooed and won another bride from among the 
noblest of the land; yet life for him was but one 
long regret. The recollection of Katherine as he 
knew her in her girlish beauty, and again as his 
wife, with her deep confiding tenderness and 
gentle, melancholy features, was ever before him 
and his heart would ever respond with a thrill of 
anguish to the memory of their few brief but rap- 
turous dreams of love. 
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BY JAMES A. YOUNG. 


THREE centuries are past and still, 

Three hundred years may pass o’er thee, 
Thro’ summer's heat and winter’s chill, 

Thou’st braved it well, old tree. 
Where now thy neighbors of the wood ? 
Unmarked the place where once they stood ; 
The woodman’s axe and lightning’s stroke, 
Have done their work round thee, old oak! 
Yet thou art left when all are gone— 
Unscathed, if in thy pride alone! 

. 


The eyes that saw the sunbeams play 
Upon thy stalwart crest of yore, 
Are slumbering now in silent clay, 
Where thousands slept before. 
And thousands of their race since then, 
Have lived and died within this glen; 
And stranger forms have ta’en the place 
Of the devoted Indian race; 
While years, with pregnant changes armed, 
Have left thee, monarch oak, unharmed. 


Yet could’st thou not—had trees a tongue— 
Lone witness of a former day, 

Declare how this fair land was wrung 
From those now passed away ? 

The red man’s wrong, the white man’s pride, 

And many a crue! deed beside— 

Dark visions of the shadowy past 

Come thronging round me thick and fast; 

And as the evening breezes sighed 

Among those leaves, those leaves replied: 
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“ Yes, we may speak of outrage done ; 
Yon mound within the sunlit dell, 

Marks where—the fearful strife begun— 
A thousand warriors fell. 

The sun which ushered in that day, 

Smiled on the red man’s proud array, 

And lit the high o’erarching sky, 

To herald him to victory ; 

Yet, oh! his parting beams were shed 

Upon the dying and the dead! 


“A fierce, brief struggle—fierce as vain— 
The foeman dyed the earth with gore; 
The vanquished Indian fled the plain, 
To strive with fate no more 
A few brave hearts, with sorrow filled, 
Yon humble mound in reverence pied, 
To mark the resting place of those 
Who nobly died before their foes— 
But beyond this no records tell 
Of those who fought and those who fell.” 


The voices ceased—their plaintive tale 
No longer murmured in my ear, 
I gazed in sadness down the vale 
In beauty sleeping there. 
Placid and calm the landscape lay, 
in all the glorious light of day, 
As though no deed of wrong or fear, 
Had ever left a ravage there— 
The Indian mound and lonely tree 
Alone recalled such deeds to me. 
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SKETCH THE SECOND. 


BY MRS. JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


CHAPTER I. 


MARY BUTLER AGAIN IN FAULT. 


“Where did I leave off? Oh—”—Winow Benporrt. 

Litre occurred to disturb the tranquillity of 
Rivertown for some time after Mrs. Jorden, 
“the bride,’’ as she was called for six months 
at least, was fairly settled in her comfortable 
new house. 

Miss Adeline Mitchell lived exactly opposite, 
and during the cleaning, moving, etc., her mind 
and heart had been completely occupied. Now 
and then Harriet Harden relieved her from her 
arduous post behind the second story window 
blind, and the two together could tell you any 
article of furniture that the Jordens possessed. 
John Harden vowed he believed they knew how 
many pails of water had been carried in from the 
street pump, and the exact quantity of lime that 
had been used in white-washing. But Adeline 
aaid this was only because she happened to men- 
tion before him that there were two solar lamps, 
one for each parlor, and a mahogany bedstead in 
each of the front chambers. She did wonder, 
and she could not help it, why they wanted two 
washstands in the same room; she was sure there 
were no less than three marble-topped washstands 
in that house, besides four maple ones. The 
very “‘hired girl’? had a new wash-bowl and 
pitcher. 

She did not know what others might think, but 
for her part, as Mrs. Harden said, “‘ easy come, 
easy goes,’’ and she guessed Henry Jorden would 
learn to know the value of money one of these 
days, now that he’d got a wife that could help 
him spend it. She actually was going to keep 
two servants, a woman, and a little girl to run of 
errands, besides the man who took care of the 
horse and brought the water, and all that. 

It was worse still when it was duly announced, 
by observant neighbors, that they had ¢wo horses, 
and Mr. Jorden had ordered a magnificent new 
carriage at Delamartens, which magnificent es- 
tablishment would have passed in New York for 
a plain, light family vehicle, and would have ex- 
cited no attention whatever. Yet not once was 
it seen in the streets of Rivertown but clerks 
hastened to store-doors, milliners’ apprentices 
dropped straw and silks to run to the “ front shop,”’ 
and servant girls ran to call their mistresses, bid- 
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ding them hurry as they came, “ or it would get 
by.’’ Everywhere windows flew up, and blinds 
flew open; it was almost as much ofan excitement 
as when “ Dickens’’ passed through Main street 
Every traveler who arrived 
at the Rivertown House for months afterwards, 
that was so unfortunate as to wear a linen blouse, 
and have an uncommon quantity of long, light 
hair, was surely ‘“‘ Dickens himself, again ;’’ and so 
any strange vehicle, of whatever description, that 
could boast of four wheels and a covered top, 
was at some period and by some persons, taken 
for the new carriage, and criticised and depre- 
ciated as such. 

Gradually the fever of curiosity came to a cri- 
sis, it passed, and in the languor that succeed- 
ed the dearth of incident was unrelieved for 
weeks. But after the catalogue of Mrs. Jorden’s 
furniture and wardrobe had been duly committed 
to memory, Mary Butler and her mother were 
once more taken under consideration. Mr. Jack- 
son had interested himself very much in their 
behalf, and through his generous exertions they 
had gained a tiresome law-suit, and found them- 
selves once more possessed of a small but, for 
them, sufficient competency. Mary Butler had 
her own piano now, and her little parlor was as 
fairy-like a boudoir as one could wish to see. 
They had rented a cottage that stood back from 
one of the principal streets, with a closely shaven 
lawn in front, bordered by flowering shrubs of 
every description. A grape vine clung with its 
sweeping foliage to the trellis that extended the 
length of the house, and here Mary was as happy 
as a bird with her books, her flowers, and her 
piano. She did no discredit to her teacher, and 
often, in the evening, her clear voice came ringing 
through the foliage, arresting the passer-by with 
its wild melody, until quite a little audience ga- 
thered under the elm trees, and the murmurs of 
applause, if not as loud, were certainly as sincere 
as those which greet a favorite prima donna on 
her benefit night. 

Even Miss Adeline Mitchell had condescended 
to call upon her, introduced by Harriet Harden, 
who had claimed acquaintanceship since the night 
of Mrs. Jackson’s party. Mary could not treat 
them unkindly, for as the memory of her sorrow 
faded in the present sunshine of happiness, she 
grew more and more lenient towards those who 
had been its cause. With a genuine spirit of 
Christian forgiveness, she pardoned “‘ those who 


the summer before. 
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had trespassed against her,’’ and strove to find 
palliating circumstances, for what her mother 
termed “heartless slander,’’ when the tale at 
last reached her ears. 


CHAPTER II. 
“Seeing is believing.”—OLp PRovers. 


Mrs. Smiru had just come in from the kitchen 
to see how Miss Martin, the dressmaker, pro- 
gressed in her task of making “ auld claiths look 
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amaist as weel as new. It was considered un- 
pardonable extravagance in Rivertown to hire a 
seamstress for plain-sewing, and three tailoresses, 
four dressmakers, and one widow lady, who was 
handy at intervals 
among the better class of families, their semi- 


everything, circulated at 
annual visits being regarded as quite delightful 
by the mistress of the house, for gossip was then 
the order of the day. Miss Martin was a uni- 
versal favorite in the Harden and Smith clique, 
for she also sewed for the Jacksons, the Barnards, 
and the Millers, people of whom they saw very 
little, except in the street or at church. Miss 
Martin could tell you all about Miss Barnard’s 
New York lover; she thoroughly understood 
the domestic economy of the Millers, and did not 
hesitate to say that Mrs. Jackson had her own 
way completely, and as for her husband, it was 
too bad for a man like him to have to put up with 
everything as he did. 

This particular morning the conversation 
turned upon Mrs. Jorden, and as Miss Martin had 
been employed by that lady for a day or two pre- 
vious, there was much to be said, and a variety 
of questions asked. It was at length settled by 
Miss Martin’s testimony, that the back parlor 
curtains were worsted damask instead of silk ; 
that Mrs. Jorden always wore a cap at breakfast, 
and never came to dinner in her morning-dress— 
(‘such airs!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Smith,)—that Mr. 
Jorden often passed whole evenings out of the 
house—and here Miss Martin became quite mys- 
terious, and could not be prevailed upon to give 
any information with regard to the employment 
of said evenings. 

“He haint joined the Odd Fellows ?’’ 
Mrs. Smith, throwing up both hands. 

_, 

“You don’t say-he goes to that shocking ten- 


said 
was the concise reply. 


pin alley ?’’ 

“Not that ever I heard of,’’ 
Martin ; and then, urged by her listener, she at 
length disclosed that she believed quite too much 


vouchsafed Miss 


of his time was passed at Mary Butler’s. 

“* Of all things !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Smith rock- 
ing back energetically upon the kitten’s tail, who 
sent forth a piteous yell as the door opened to ad- 
mit Adeline Mitchell. ‘‘ Oh, Adeline, I’m so 
glad to see You,’’ was the greeting. ‘* What do 
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you think Miss Martin says? Mr. Jorden is ab- 
solutely half his time at Mary Butler’s.’’ 

“Perhaps not quite half,’ mildly interposed 
the informant; “ and if you’ll never tell—but no, 
I’ve no right toanention such things,’’ and Miss 
Martin industriously waxed a needleful of silk. 

“* Ah, come, go on, we’ll never mention it, you 
may depend,’’ said Adeline Mitchell, with breath- 
less eagerness. 

** Positively ?”’ 

“ Never —that is, only to Harriet Harden; 
you'll let me tell her, won’t you? but it sha'n’t 
go a step further.”’ 

“Well, then—but I guess I'd better not, after 
all.’’ 

“Oh, do, now.”’ 

“T’ve seen him give her letters, and she’d 
blush terribly, and hide them in her pocket as 
quick as thought. Then he always calls her 
‘Mary,’ which is quite too familiar to suit me, 
and worse than all, Mrs. Jorden’s found it out.’’ 

“You don’t say so!”’ 

“* What did she do?”’ 

“Tt was only last night—(now if you ever 
whisper this, I shall never forgive you). I'll tell 
you how I happened to hear it. I was sewing in 
the dining-room, (as ske will call it; J should say 
sitting-room,) and as I’d got the sleev~s basted 
in and the hooks and eyes on, I though: I'd get 
her to try on the wais‘, so I just stepped to the 
back parlor door, but as I got there I stopped a 
minute, for I thought I heard high words, and 
the first I heard was— You spend quite too much 
of your time at Mrs. Butler’s, and I won*t allow 
it any more !’—then he said something I could 
not quite understand, and she answered ‘ No, I’m 
not naturally inclined to be jealous; but I shall 
put a stop to this, I assure you.” Then they 
talked lower, and so I just walked in, quite un- 
concerned, and there they stood by the fire-place. 
Just as I opened the door, he tried to put his arm 
round her waist, to make up, I suppose, and she 
pushed it away—there, like that,’’ and Miss Mar- 
tin, suiting the action to the word, gave Miss 
Adeline a somewhat ungentle repulse. 

“Well, I always said, from the first, there was 
no good in their acquaintance. You remember 
what atime Mrs. Jackson made a year ago about 
it?’’ said Mrs. Smith, appealing to Adeline Mit- 
chell. 

“Don’t I though—if they did pretend to be 
such good friends afterwards? I’ve always 
thought the Jacksons took her up because she 
happened to get a little money about that time. 
To be sure, she runs there now every day of her 
life; but I'll warrant Mrs. Jackson would like to 
put a stop to it if she could.”’ 

Suddenly, Miss Mitchell recollected that she 
had promised to run in and see Harriet a little 
while that morning. 

’? said Mrs. Smith, “ and 

I’m most through in the 


“Oh, stay to dinner, 
we can talk it all over. 
kitchen, and then I’m going to cover cord for 
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Miss Martin; I’ve got nothing in the world to 
do.”’ 

But Miss Adeline was already tying on her 
bonnet. 

“We're going to have pot-pie,’’ urged her 
hostess. 

“‘ And apple-dumplings,’’ suggested Miss Mar- 
tin, whose choice in dessert had just been con- 
sulted. 


But the love of gossip prevailed over that of 
apple-dumplings, and Miss Mitchell disappeared 
just as Mrs. Smith was summoned to the kitchen 
by the hired girl’s announcement that “ the crust 
was riz.”’ 

Mrs. Harden and Harriet were hastily in- 
formed of all that had occurred ; Miss Martin’s 
relation having received this embellishment, that 
Mrs. Jorden had said—‘‘ though not naturally 
jealous, she could not help being so now, and 
she'd put a stop to all such proceedings at once.”’ 
Nor did the ladies separate until the younger 
ones had made an engagement to call on Mary 
Butler the very next morning and judge for them- 
selves. Scarcely had Adeline departed, before 
Mrs. Harden recollected that she had not pro- 
mised secrecy, it having been exacted only of 
Harriet ; and as dinner was over, and the pud- 
ding baking nicely, she might as well run into 
Mrs. Van Deusin’s an instant. Before night, 
half Rivertown pitied “ poor Mrs. Jorden,’’ and 
blamed her husband and Mary Butler. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“ My friends-—at least I call them so— 
They always seem to be, 
Most kind, most civil, so polite, 
Whene’er they visit me.” 


“Who could have believed it?” 
Common ExcLa MATION. 


Mary Butter was resolutely practising one of 
Herz’s most brilliant variations when the threat- 
ened visit was paid. She did not feel quite at 
ease as the ladies entered, for she had never 
liked them, and there was an air of remarkable 
warmth in their salutations that disconcerted her. 
However, she tried to conceal her vexation, and 
kindly entered into the brisk conversation which 
they at once commenced. 

The magazines with which the centre-table 
was strewn, served to commence a discussion on 
the relative merits of their fashion-plates, and 
Mary was not a little amused at their decision in 
favor of that which displayed the most ungrace- 
ful figures. From fashions to Miss Martin was an 
easy transition—“ Did Miss Butler ever employ 
her ?”’ 

Mary smiled a little as she replied that, from 
motives both of taste and economy, she had al- 
ways chosen to make her own dresses. 

The young ladies exchanged glances at this 
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open confession, and Miss Mitchell asked if she 
had never met Miss Martin at Mrs. Jorden’s. 
Yes, Miss Butler remembered having seen her 
there two or three days before; she recollected 
it perfectly, for Mr. Jorden was to have come in 
that evening and practiced a new duett, but some- 
thing had prevented. 

A second fire of glances were here exchanged, 
and the young ladies looked back at Mary to see 
if she was not confused. But strange to say, 
there was no sign of embarrassment upon her 
face. Yet she did not seem at ease after all, for 
she started every time the garden gate opened ; 
they noticed that particularly; and once she 
went to the window, but it was only the boy 
from a neighboring grocery store, with his basket 
of brown paper parcels. 

Conversation languished. Adeline waited for 
her friend to give the signal for the termination 
of their call. But no—that young lady was de- 
termined to know more of the matter which had 
occupied her thoughts for the past twenty-four 
hours. So she recommenced the discussion be- 
fore alluded to, calling Adeline’s attention to a 
new style of mantilla which had before escaped 
their observation. Just at this juncture a loud 
knock—few Rivertown houses can boast of bells 
—startled them all, and much to the astonish- 
ment of her visitors, Mary ran to the street door 
herself. 

They had scarcely time to make a whispered 
comment, when she re-entered the room with a 
small parcel in her hand, looking very much 
flushed and excited, and bade the messenger wait 
until she saw whether an answer was required. 
A triumphant glance from Harriet directed Miss 
Mitchell’s attention to the person of Mrs. Jorden’s 
man-servant, who stood leaning against the hall- 
door, and back again to the deep blush, yes, an 
unmistakeable blush, that rose to Mary Butler’s 
forehead as she perused the note that accompa- 
nied the parcel. Then she tore off the envelop, 


displaying—could they believe the evidence of 


their own senses !—a miniature case ! 

At first she seemed quite to have forgotten 
their presence, but as she gave one hurried glance 
at its contents she recalled herself, and beg- 
ging them to excuse her absence a moment, 
left the room to write a note of reply. The 
miniature she evidently forgot in her haste, and it 
was left lying upon the table in dangerous prox- 
imity to Miss Harriet, with the note carelessly 
beside it. 

Miss Harden directed a half guilty, half curious 
look towards her friend; a similar glance re- 
sponded. But no—they could not so fairly sin 
against good-breeding, even with such a stimu- 
lus; and Adeline Mitchell began turning over 
the music upon the piano. A new waltz was 
lying upon the rack, and she ran her fingers over 
the keys to try it. She really possessed some 
little musical skill, and becoming interested in 
the beautiful melody, did not look “up until the 
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re-entrance of Mary Butler. As she turned, she 
noticed that Harriet seemed deeply absorbed in 
a book she had opened, and that she started with 
a heightened color as Mary Butler made an apo- 
logy for keeping them waiting so long. 

Moreover, she did not quite understand why 
she rose in such haste directly after, and declared 
she had forgotten an engagement to shop with 
her mother that morning. As they closed the 
garden-gate, on leaving the house, Harriet called 
her attention to the parlor window, and she dis- 
tinctly saw Mary Butler press the miniature to 
her lips as she took it from its resting-place. 

“Do you know whose miniature that is? 
were the first agitated words as they regained the 
street. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea—I wonder how 
Mr. Jorden came to send it to her.”’ 

“Oh, well,— Adeline Mitchell,—as sure as 
you’re walking Main street, it was Henry Jorden 
himself!’’ 

Her companion absolutely turned pale. Even 
she could not believe so entire a confirmation of 
their worst suspicions. 

“But, Harriet,’’ she faltered, “you didn’t 
dare’’— 

“Yes, but I did; it was lying right before me 
on the centre-table—anything there is always 
public property—and what’s more, the note was 
half open, and I couldn’t resist the opportunity to 
read just a line. Now if you ever tell, I'll never 
speak to you again as long as I live.’’ 

“Well, I won’t—I won’t. Mercy, I never 
should have’’— 

“Yes you would, though, if you had sat where 
Idid. I couldn't help reading the first line, and 
then I went ona little further—I heard her coming 
before I got near through. I didn’t touch it at 
all, so it’s not so very bad. It was more than 
half open, and I poked it with my pencil a little 
nearer.”’ 

“What was it about ?’’ 

““What do you suppose a man would write 
when he sends a lady his miniature? It was all 
love from beginning to end, and I’d swear to the 
handwriting and signature any day. I remem- 
ber every word I read—let me think—it be- 
gan ‘ Dear Mary,’ and then there was something 
about ‘as the original couldn’t be always near 
her, he sent the copy as soon as it came from New 
York’—(it seems it was painted there)—‘ and 
hoped it would prove a substitute until the ori- 
ginal was always by her, to “ give her that love 
which the picture, faithful as it was, could not 
bestow.’’’ ‘These were the very words; I did 
not see how it ended, but I read his name signed 
in full at the bottom of the page, just as I heard 
her step.’ 

“TI can’t believe you, Harriet.’’ 

“T can’t. believe my own eyes yet; but I tell 
you the living truth. What will ma say? such 
bold-faced, shameless conduct’’—(Miss Harriet 
was not alluding to her own, dear ladies)—‘ I 
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never heard of before. I think Mrs. Jorden 
ought to know it.’’ 

At this crisis they were interrupted by “ ma’’ 
herself, who was ‘“cheapening’’ a piece of 
bleached muslin at the front counter of Gurnsey 
& Gerry’s, and called to them as they passed. 
After a wonder at the length of their visit, and a 
promise to the polite shopman that she would 
call some other day, (an indefinite promissory 
note which he well understood, as meaning his 
goods were too high, and she should go where 
they could be purchased cheaper,) the happy trio 
proceeded down the street. 

Harriet’s information produced an effect even 
greater than she had anticipated. Mrs. Harden 
was absolutely horror struck! She protested 
such things should not be allowed in a Christian 
community ; that every woman in Rivertown 
ought to set her face against such a bold piece 
as Mary; and, for her part, Harriet was forbid- 
den, from that day, to darken Mrs. Butler's door. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Said Mrs. Flynn to Mrs. Sweet, 
‘ IT wash my hands of the élite!” 
Said Mrs. Sweet to Mrs. Flynn, 
‘I wish we never had gone in!’ "—Bay ty. 


“ Husband and wife need not a go-between. 
I did not say I lived unhappily.” 
Boxer’s CALAYNOS. 


Miss MartTin’s engagement at Mrs. Smith’s 
ended the second day after her suspicions had 
been confirmed by the testimony of Harriet Har- 
den. 

She did not give expression to her thoughts 
upon the occasion, except by mysterious nods 
and winks, that said as plainly as gestures have 
ever been known to speak—‘‘I told you so!’’ 
From that time there was a strangely triumphant 
expression in her glittering gray eyes, and a 


peculiar withered smile hung perpetually about 
her lips. Miss Margaret Martin was a maiden 


lady of thirty-nine. She was, as our readers may 
have seen, a perfect Athenian so far as regards a 
propensity for “hearing and telling some new 
thing,’’ and her peculiar mode of life did not tend 
to lessen this natural disposition. 

From Mrs. Smith’s her needle-book and scis- 
sors were in requisition at Mrs. Miller’s, of whom 
we have before spoken, and who was on intimate 
terms with Mrs. Jorden. It is not to be sup- 
posed that so grand, so peculiar a bit of gossip 
was long withheld from that lady’s ears. Of her 
own part in the discovery, Miss Margaret said 
not a word, but while commiserating poor Mrs. 
Jorden, she most innocently wondered who could 
have started such a story? The way she heard 
of it was this:—Two young ladies (she couldn’t 
mention names), had been paying a call on Mary 
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* Butler, and were surprised to find Mr. Jorden’s 
miniature on her centre-table. They thought 
nothing of it, of course, (it might have been left 
there by Mrs. Jorden herself,) but when they 
were coming out they stopped to fasten the gar- 
den-gate, and looking back accidentally, they 
distinctly saw Mary Butler kiss the very minia- 
ture as she stood by the window! Then it was 
afterwards discovered that he, Mr. Jorden, was 
in the habit of writing to her two or three times 
a week, and one of the letters, by the merest ac- 
cident, had been found, and was full of the most 
love-like expressions. Moreover, she herself 
chanced to know that Mr. Jorden frequently 
passed the evening there, and sometimes without 
his wife. Miss Margaret had seen him going in 
once alone; she remembered it distinctly, be- 
cause it was the night of that terrible high wind 
that blew down Sprague & Skinner’s new sign. 
She thought it was strange then that Mrs. Jor- 
den should not have been with him—did Mrs. 
Miller recollect that terrible stormy night ? 

Mrs. Miller had not forgotten the evening in 
question, and she smiled as she thought his be- 
ing out alone was not strange that night at least. 

“To be sure,’’ continued Miss Martin, (calling 
Mrs. Miller’s little girl at the same time, to come 
and have a waist lining tried on,) “ to be sure, 
Miss Barnard says they practice together ; that 
Mrs. Jorden hates music, and he’s all bound up 
in it, so he goes over and takes his flute. But to 
my mind it’s as clear as daylight, that it’s only 
an excuse. I declare, I can hardly keep still 
when I think how that girl goes on, and’’— 
“Miss Margeret’s attention was here arrested 
by a sharp cry from the patient little martyr be- 
fore her. She had become so interested in her 
story, that she had quite forgotten the particular 
branch of business she was attending to, and so 
had gone on drawing up the lining here, and 
sticking in a pin there, until the poor child could 
scarcely breathe. At last, as she absently pinned 
through shoulder and all, the cry escaped which 
recalled her to her task. 

Now the child had just been learning a history 
lesson for the next day, wherein the misdeeds of 
the Salem witches were recorded. And as she 
sobbed with the fright and the pain, the terrible 
suspicion flashed through her mind that Miss 
Martin was one of that amiable sisterhood revived ; 
and, indeed, the face that bent over her favored the 
conclusion. From that instant, it was only by 
bribes, threats, and, in fact, ofttimes punishment, 
that she could be persuaded to enter her tor- 
mentor’s presence. 

Miss Martin was, however, happily uncon- 
scious of the classical compliment involuntarily 
paid to her, and suggested to Mrs. Miller that 
some friend of Mrs. Jorden’s ought to tell her 
how things were going on. 

“If a stop is put to it now,”’ said she, “ it’s well 
and good for everybody but Mary Butler. But 
if things’’— 
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Again the sentence was left unfinished, for the 
very people in question passed the window, and 
as they did so, Mr. Jorden gave Mary a letter, 
which she quickly slipped into her bag. Mrs. 
Miller was made a witness to that, as well as the 
peculiar eagerness of Mary’s manner as she re- 
ceived it, and for the first time she began to think 
there was a foundation, at least, for what Miss 
Martin had told her. She had allowed that lady to 
finish her recital because she knew it was useless 
to attempt to check the tide; paying little regard 
to it meanwhile, although she was vexed that her 
friend's name should be brought with a gossip of 
that character. Now, although she well knew 
Miss Martin’s talent for the embroidery of un- 
varnished facts, quite exceeded her skill in plain- 
sewing, she was sure there was some cause, at 
least, though she doubted not it was a perfectly 
innocent one, for this really slanderous tale. 

She, as well as Miss Martin, came to the reso- 
lution that Mrs. Jorden should know it, but from 
a different reason. She hoped that she could and 
would explain the mystery to the satisfaction of 
all, and she thought such an explanation was due 
to all the parties concerned. So she resolved 
that the next time she saw her friend she would 
have the riddle solved, and that she would call 
on her soon for that very purpose. But she was 
busy all that week assisting Miss Margaret with 
the children’s spring dresses, and the next it 
rained every day. In fact, after Miss Martin’s 
departure, she had almost forgotten the circum- 
stance, until it was recalled by Miss Barnard, 
who came to pay her a sociable visit the first day 
of fair weather. 

What was her surprise at learning from her 
visitor, that the same tale, exaggerated, and 
“with assurance made doubly sure,’’ by real or 
pretended confirmations, was the popular topic of 
discussion throughout Rivertown! and Miss Bar- 
nard, being highly indignant, revealed Miss Mar- 
tin’s share in the tale, and entreated Mrs. Miller, 
as a most intimate friend, to beg that Mrs. Jor- 
den would discountenance it at once. That very 
afternoon, as soon as Miss Barnard was gone, 
Mrs. Miller left the house on her friendly er- 
rand. 

She had always been accustomed to enter Mrs. 
Jorden’s parlors without ringing—a neighborly 
practice called “ running-in’’ at Rivertown—and 
as she opened the hall-door, she entered the more 
confidently as she heard visitors in the parlor. 
She readily understood the somewhat extraor- 
dinary scene that met her view. 

Mrs. Jorden was standing, with a coldly digni- 
fied air, nearly in the centre of the room; her face 
was flushed as if with the struggle of overmaster- 
ing some passionate emotion; and her eyes 
flashed proudly as she said to the ladies who 
were about leaving— 

“* Allow me to thank you for the kind interest 
you take in my welfare ; and, at the same time, 
to assure you that I consider my husband to be 
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the most competent guardian, both of himself, 
and of our domestic affairs.’ 

Not a word in reply from the two, who turned 
so hastily that they stumbled upon Mrs. Miller, 
who stood perfectly quiet with the door knob 
still in her hand. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Harden, Mrs. Smith,’ 
said she, as the ladies recovered themselves. 
But there was no response, for, with unexampled 
quickrress, they had hurried past. ‘They gained 
the street before either spoke a word, and then, to 
Mrs. Harden’s exclamation of ‘‘ Did you ever?’ 
Mrs. Smith replied with equal solemnity of tone, 
“T never was so struck !”’ 

“ After I took the trouble to go and tell her,’’ 
said Mrs. Harden. 

“ Doing our duty as friends,’’ said Mrs. Smith. 
“To burst out in that way !”’ 

‘*T saw her bite her lips long before you’d got 
through.”’ 

“Well, I’ve done my part by her, that’s all I 
can say,’’ and Mrs. Harden indignantly twitched 
her unoffending green veil more closely over her 
face. 

But to return to Mrs. Jorden, who, now that 
the excitement of the moment was passed, sobbed 
like a child. 

“IT can easily guess the meaning of all this,”’ 
said Mrs. Miller, as she sat down on the sofa, 
and put her arm caressingly about her friend. 
“Mrs. Harden has been telling you what you 
should have heard from me a week since.”’ 

““She has been impertinently meddling with 
what does not at all concern her,’’ sobbed Mrs. 
Jorden. 

“But I know the whole story, Marian; and, 
indeed, Mrs. Harden is not the only person who 
thought it should be told you, though I can but 
wish it had been done by any one else, I confess. 
What is her version of the matter ?’’ 

“She absolutely told me that the whole town 
were talking about my husband's attentions to 
Mary Butler; and that some said I had disco- 
vered it, and was horribly jealous, while others 
pity me, it seems, as being quite in the dark. J 
need their pity! My good neighbors have done 
their best to enlighten me now, at any rate.”’ 

** But he does visit there a great deal.’’ 

“Yes; and who has a better right to go where 
he chooses ?”’ 

“You are angry, Marion,”’ said Mrs. Miller, 
calmly. 

“ Well, I confess I am; but it is really unbear- 
able. She gave me the whole history of the 
former slanderous tales, from which poor Mary 
suffered, evidently thinking I had not heard how 
vile a part she played.’’ 

“But have you never given reason for any one 
to say you were jealous of those visits to Mary ?”’ 

“* Never !”’ 

“Think for a moment—Miss Martin was sew- 
ing for you, was she not, three weeks ago ?”’ 
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“Yes; but what has that to do withit? Do 
you suppose I made her my confidant ?”’ 

“Do not be unreasonable, Marion. Did she 
never overhear anything of the kind, said play- 
fully or otherwise ?”’ 

“* Overhear !—is it possible !—does Miss Mar- 
tin play the eavesdropper?’’ and, as if a new 
light had flashed upon her, Mrs. Jorden was sud- 
denly silent. ‘* Yes—good—capital !’’ said she, 
at length, and the cloud of ill-humor suddenly 
disappeared from her face. ‘‘ Now I understand 
it all. We were engaged that very evening at 
Mrs. Butler’s. Mary had just received some new 
music from New York, and Henry was going 
over with his flute to try it; I had promised my- 
self a nice sociable chat with her mother—you 
know they very often practice together. I wish 
I did love music for Henry’s sake.”’ 

“ Well?” 

“It proved to be a fearfully stormy night. So 
much so, that Henry went home with Miss Mar- 
tin himself; it was not fit for a woman to be in 
the street.’’ 

** And, ef course, Mary was disappointed.”’ 

“No, not entirely; that’s the very point in 
question. We were talking it over just after tea; 
Henry said he could not endure to see any wo- 
man go out alone on such a night; that he 
thought the best plan was to take her home him- 
self, and stop in at Mrs. Butler's a little while on 
his way home. I said, playfully, ‘ Without me?’ 
and then added, in the same tone, ‘ You give 
Mary quite too much of your precious time.’ 
Henry’s rejoinder was in the same spirit. ‘ You’re 
only jealous of my walk with Miss Martin, Ma- 
rie.’ I remember distinctly that I replied, still 
laughing, ‘ No, I'm not inclined naturally to be 
jealous; but she is a dangerous companion for a 
susceptible youth.’ We were standing by the 
fire, and you know it’s the most natural thing in 
the world for Harry to put his arm about me, 
standing so near. He just attempted it, when I 
heard Miss Martin opening the dining-room door, 
and as I hate endearments before people, I pushed 
his arm aside, and turned to answer her question. 
Now there’s the whole story—there’s the grand 
foundation of Henry’s attentions to Mary Butler 
and my jealousy.” 

Mrs. Miller laughed heartily at the idea of 
any one’s being jealous of the amiable Miss Mar- 
tin; but yet there were some things still unac- 
counted for. She herself had witnessed the re- 
ception of the letter, and then that miniature ! 
But other visitors came in, and as it was nearly 
dark, Mrs. Miller soon took leave, resolving to 
have_a perfect explanation at some future time. 

As for Mrs. Jorden, she had quite recovered 
her good humor, and recounted merrily to her 
husband the particulars of the afternoon embassy 
from the “ gossips of Rivertown.’’ At first, he 
was inclined to be very angry, but after a little 
thought, came to the conclusion the report had 
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no other foundation, and had been exaggerated 
on every hand. He, too, laughed very heartily 
at Miss Martin’s report of their little domestic 
conversation. 

Early next morning, Mrs. Miller was greeted 
by a visit from her friend. She had been think- 
ing over all that had occurred, and at last came 
to the conclusion it was best to probe the wound 
thoroughly. It was still with great delicacy and 
hesitation that she confided to Marian what she 
herself had seen, and the story of the miniature. 
What was her surprise at finding Mrs. Jorden 
grow more and more amused as she proceeded, 
and, at last, ‘“‘ clapping her hands for very glee.”’ 
Then there was a long confidential communica- 
tion between the two, and good Mrs. Miller 
seemed to enjoy the joke as much as her friend ; 
so much so, that even after Marian’s departure 
an unwonted smile would now and then steal 
over her face, as if she held 


“The secret of a merry jest 
She did not care to speak.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“ The joy-bells are ringing, 
Oh, come to the church ; 
You may see the bride pass 
If you stand in the porch.” 


“My second so resembles him, 
Most people think them twins.”—Bay ty. 


Scarcety three weeks from Mrs. Harden’s 
friendly call upon Mrs. Jorden, and her subse- 
quent unceremonious departure, there was an 
unusual bustle throughout all Rivertown. It 
was a bright spring day, the last of April, and 
from the majestic river that swept proudly past, 
to the cloudless sky o'erhead, all was tranquil, 
undisturbed loveliness. The distant mountains 
seemed to have assumed their most delicate tint 
ofazure, the neighboring foliage its freshest green, 
birds sang, and crocuses lifted their delicate blos- 
soms from the sheltering leaves. Every one pro- 
nounced it “a perfect day.”’ 

Harriet Harden sat by an open window alter- 
ing the arrangement of some bows upon a new 
straw bonnet, which had come home the night 
before. She too rejoiced in the loveliness of the 
day, for she thought if it continued so mild, she 
might venture to exhibit it that very afternoon. 
The “face flowers’’ had been pinned in for the 
tenth time at least, and as she paused before the 
little mirror to observe the increased effect, the 
door was hurriedly thrown open, and Mrs. Smith, 
quite out of breath, appeared. 

“Put on your bonnet this minute,’’ was her 
first salutation, without stopping to see that such 
a command was quite uncalled for, “and come 
with me up to the church. There's going to be 
a wedding there this morning.” 
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“For goodness sake, who is it ?”’ 

‘“‘ Nobody knows—it’s the queerest thing in the 
world. It seems Adeline was going by, about a 
quarter of an hour ago, and seeing the door opened, 
she looked in. ‘There was nobody there but 
Benton, the sexton, and she asked him how it 
happened? He hemmed and hammed a minute or 
two, and then said there was to be a wedding 
there at nine o’clock; but he couldn’t tell who 
was going to be married. Add tried to get it out 
of him, but the old fellow kept his secret. It’s 
ten minutes of nine now, so hurry. Where’s 
your mother ?’’ 

Not far off, as you might suppose ; so both mo- 
ther and daughter sallied forth on the instant, and 
strange to say, they met more people on the way 
than had ever been known to collect for anything 
short of a Fourth of July fire company proces- 
sion. Others than Adeline Mitchell must have 
seen the church-door ajar. 

Our readers need not suppose, from the appli- 
cation of the definite article, that this was the 
only church in Rivertown. There were the Pres- 
byterian, the Dutch-Reformed, the Baptist, Me- 
thodist, and Universalist—meeting houses they 
were called —and the Roman Catholics held 
monthly services in the old masonic lodge. But 
the building, towards which so many were hast- 
ening, was owned by the Episcopalians, and so 
known only as the church, par excellence, though 
its baptismal name was Trinity. 

Up the high steps of this neat and most comfort- 
able edifice many a group was passing, by the time 
the Hardens came in sight, mostly composed of 
ladies and school-girls, who had diverged from 
their proper path to the “Female Seminary,”’ 
attracted by the rumor of a wedding near at 
hand. The square old-fashioned pews filled first 
—from them you could see and not be seen—but 
many a face looked out from the central aisles as 
the bridal party passed up its length. There had 
been a few moments of anxious suspense ; but 
soon Mrs. Jorden, her husband, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson, Mrs. Miller, Miss Barnard, and several 
familiar faces were successively recognized. 

But who was the bride? Nobody could see 
her face, for she kept her veil down until she 
reached the chancel. A moment’s reverent pause, 
during which Adeline Mitchell took the oppor- 
tunity to whisper that Mr. Jorden was standing 
next the bride, “‘ how odd;’’ and Harriet motioned 
back for her to keep still, or else that it wasn’t 
him, she couldn't tell which. 

Then came the address to the congregation, 
the solemn charge to those about to take these 
most fearful vows upon themselves. 

“* Now we shall know,’’ whispered Mrs. Smith 
to Harriet; but, unfortunately, that very whisper 
prevented her hearing the names of the parties. 
Again, a manly voice followed the guidance of 
their pastor. 

Harriet could have screamed with impatience, 
for a little girl in the next pew tripped over the 
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stool on which she was mounted, and came down 
with a crash, just as the names were pronounced. 


But at that moment a gentle, but untrembling } 
é 


voice, said—*“‘ I, Mary, take thee, Carroll, to be 


my wedded husband.”’ 


Harriet heard not another word; it was Mary 
Butler’s voice; Mr. Jorden’s brother was the 
bridegroom! All was reeling about her. The 
party at the altar, the eager spectators, the solid 
pillars of the church themselves, seemed dancing 
before her. When she recovered from her 
swoon-like astonishment, the benediction had 
been pronounced, and the bride, never so beauti- 
ful as now, turned from the chancel. 

There were smiles and congratulations among 
the happy party; Mrs. Butler looking younger 
by ten years, Mrs. Harry Jorden casting tri- 
umphant, and almost withering glances towards 
the party she had just discovered in Mr. Mit- 
chell’s pew. Then they passed slowly down the 
aisle, so near, that Mary’s bridal veil almost 
touched Harriet’s face, and as the young husband 
turned to rearrange it, she started to see how 
nearly he resembled his brother. The 
eyes, the same smile; but for a slight difference 
in height, they might have been mistaken for } 
each other. 


same { 


““T cannot believe my own eyes,’’ said Mrs. } 
Harden, as the group stood on the church steps 
and watched the carriage drive away. } 

“Nor I,’’ echoed Mrs. Smith. 

“* How did she ever manage to keep it so still ?’’ 


continued the elder lady. 
“T don’t see.”’ } 
“Nor I,’’ said Mrs. Smith, again. ; 
“He was adopted by his uncle, Carroll Liv- } 
ingston, when he was a perfect child.”’ ° 2 
“Then they went to Europe, you know.”’ 
“ Yes; and he got back just in time for Hen- } 


ry’s wedding, Mrs. Harden.”’ 

“* Mary Butler was first bridesmaid, and that’s 2 
how it all happened. Don’t you remember Mrs. 
Jackson told us he had to go right on to Balti- 
more and couldn’t come up to her party ?”’ 

“So she did; but they were together two 
weeks in New York, and she was there so long 
last fall, you know, where their business was { 
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being settled. They say all his letters came di- 
rected to his brother.’’ 

“That’s so we shouldn’t find it out, I'll war- 
rant.”’ 

‘* He’s immensely rich, Mrs. Harden; his un- 
cle is an old bachelor, you know. I’ve heard 
they live in splendid style.’’ 

“That old gentleman with Mrs. Butler must 
have been his uncle, then; and they must be the 
passengers John saw come off the day-boat yes- 
terday.’’ 

“The luck of some people !’’ 

“‘ Yes,’’ and Mrs. Harden sighed deeply as she 
thought Harriet was not included in that fortunate 
class. 

That amiable, and now thoroughly mortified 
young lady, had walked off in a confidential chat 
with Adeline; after having ascertained from a 
mutual acquaintance that the bridal party were 
all going off in the day-boat, and that Mrs. But- 
ler was going to live with Mary in Baltimore. 
No telegraphic dispatch of the “latest advices 
per steamer,’’ ever sped with more rapidity than 
every conceivable rumor, with regard to the 
morning’s surprise, was published. 

“That must have been his brother’s miniature, 
after all, Adeline,’’ said Harriet, trying to look 
unconcerned. 

“TI always knew you ran before you were 
sent. You've got me into a pretty fuss.’’ 

‘“* How could I help it? how did I know to the 
contrary ? and you said quite as much about it as 
I did.’’ 

“‘T didn’t say half as much. 
read other people's letters.”’ 

Miss Harden did not venture to speak, but she 
gave .a look of indignation and contempt that 
might have withered any one had it been de- 
served. Miss Mitchell vouchsafed no word in 
reply, but coolly walked down the next street 


Moreover, I don’t 


without so much as bowing. 

From that day there was enmity between the 
houses of Harden and Mitchell; and from that 
day Mary Butler was envied by the “ gossips of 
Rivertown.”’ 

Mrs. Henry Jorden never passed Mrs. Harden 
and Mrs. Smith without a peculiar smile; and 
Mrs. Margaret Martin fitted no more dresses in 
her house thenceforth. 
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I stanD apart with al! the world at strife, 
Yet longing deep for their applause and fame. 
Alone, unfitted with no end or aim, 
A rock from out the sea of human life, 
I look around the peopled earth, and note 
The hurrying multitudes in eager chase 
Of fortune, pleasure, fame, while I remote 
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Stand dreamy, idle in the market-place. 

I wonder what my lot in future years 
Wil be, if Heaven preserve me ?—nothing fair, 
Oh, no! but toil, and poverty, and care, 

Hatred and scorn, and loneliness and tears; 
A destiny obscure, a fate unknown, 
A broken heart at last, and nameless stone! 
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TWILIGHT. 


BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
Tuere is an evening twilight of the heart, 

When its wild passion waves are lulled to rest, 
And the eye sees life’s fuiry scenes depart, 

As fades the day-beam in the rosy west. 
Tis with a nameless feeling of regret 

We gaze upon them as they melt away, 
And fondly would we bid them linger yet, 

But Hope is round us with her ange! lay, 
Hailing afar some happier moonlight hour— 
Dear are her whispers still, though lost their power. 


RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Oh! 


Friendly to thought, to virtue and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural pleasures passed !— Cowper. 


friendly to the best pursuits of man, 


Tue stranger who would form a correct opinion of the 
English character, must not confine his observations to 
He must go forth into the country; he 
he must visit 


the metropolis. 
must sojourn in 
castles, villas, farm houses, cottages; he must wander 


villages and hamlets; 
through parks and gardens; along hedges and green 
lanes; he must loiter about country churches; attend 
wakes and fairs, and other rural! festivals; and cope with 
the people in all their conditions, and all their habits and 
humors. 

The English are strongly gifted with the rural feeling. 
They possess a quick sensibility to the beauties of na- 
ture, and a keen relish for the pleasures and employ- 
ments of the country. This passion seems inherent in 
them. Even the inhabitants of cities, born and brought 
up among brick walls and bustling streets, enter with 
facility into rural habits, and evince a tact for rural oc- 
cupation. The suug retreat in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, where he often displays as 


merchant has his 


much pride and zeal in the cultivation of his flower- 
garden and the maturing of his fruits, as he does ‘n the 
conduct of his business and the success of a commercial 
enterprise. Even those less fortunate individuals, who 
are doomed to pass their lives in the mids: of din and 
traffic, contrive to have something that shall remind 
them of the green aspect of nature. In the most dark 
and dingy quarters of the gity, the drawing room win- 
dow resembles frequently a bank of flowers—every spot 
capable of vegetation has its grass-plot and flower-bed; 
and every square its mimic park, laid out with pictur- 
esque taste, and gleaming with refreshing verdure. 
Those who see the Englishman only in town, are apt 
to form an unfavorable opinion of his social character 
He is either absorbed in business, or distracted by the 
thousand engagements that dissipate time, thought and 
He has, therefore, too 
Wherever 


feeling in this huge metropolis. 
commonly, a look of hurry and abstraction. 
he happens to be, he is ou the point of going somewhere 
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else; at the moment he is talking on one subject, his 
mind is wandering to another; and while paying a 
friendly visit, he is calculating how he shall economize 
time so as to pay the other visits allotted to the morning. 
An immense metropolis, like London, is calculated to 
make men selfish and uninteresting. In their casual and 
transient meetings, they can but deal briefly in com- 
monplaces. They present but the cold superficies of 
character—its rich and genial qualities have no time to 
be warmed into a flow. 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives scope to 
his natural feelings. He breaks loose gladly from the 
cold formalities and negative civilities of town; throws 
off his habits of shy reserve, and becomes joyous and 
free-hearted. He manages to collect round him all the 
conveniences and elegancies of polite life, and to banish 
its restraints. His country-seat abounds with every re- 
quisite, either for studious retirement, tasteful gratifica- 
tion or rural exercise. Books, paintings, music, uorses, 
dogs, and sporting implements of all kinds, are at hand. 
He puts no constraint either upon his guests or himself, 
but, in the true spirit of hospitality, provides the means 
of enjoyment, and leaves every one to partake accord- 
ing to his inclination. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, and 
in what is called landscape gardening, is unrivaled. 
They have studied Nature intently, and discovered an 
exquisite sense of her beautiful forms and harmonious 
combinations. Those charms which, in other countries, 
she lavishes in wild solitudes, are here assembled round 
the haunts of domestic life. They seem to have caught 
her coy and furtive graces, and spread them, like witch- 
ery, about their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence 
of Eyglish park scenery. Vast lawns that extend like 
sheets of vivid green, with kere and there clumps of gi- 
gantic trees, heaping up rich piles of foliage. The solemn 
pomp of groves and woodland glades, with the deer troop- 
ing in silent herds across them; the hare, bounding away 
to the covert; orthe pheasant, suddenly bursting upon the 
wing. The brook, taught to wind in natural meander- 
ings, or expand into a glassy lake—the sequestered pool, 
reflecting the quivering trees, with the yellow leaf sleep- 
ing on its bosom, and the trout roaming fearlessly about 
its limpid waters; while some rustic temple, or sylvan 
statue, grown green and dank with age, gives an air of 
classic sanctity to the seclusion. 

These are but q few of the features of park scenery; 
but what most delights me, is the creative talent with 
which the English decorate the unostentatious abodes of 
middle life. The rudest habitation, the most unpromis- 
ing and scanty portion of land, in the hands of an Eng- 
lishman of taste, becomes a little paradise. With a 
nicely discriminating eye, he seizes at once upon its 
capabilities, and pictures in his mind the future land- 
scape. The sterile spot grows into loveliness under his 
hand; and yet the operations of art which produce the 
effect are scarcely to be perceived. The cherishing and 
training of some trees; the cautious pruning of others; 
the nice distribution of flowers and plants of tender and 
graceful foliage; the introduction of a green slope of 
velvet turf; the partial opening to a peep of blue dis- 
tance or silver gleam of water—all these are managed 
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with a delicate tact, a pervading yet quiet assiduity, like 
the magic touchings with which a painter finishes up a 
favorite picture. 

The residence of people of fortune and refinement in 
the country, has diffused a degree of taste and elegance 
in rural economy that descends to the lowest class. The 
very laborer, with his thatched cottage and narrow slip 
of ground, attends to their embellishment. The trim 
hedge, the grass-plot before the door, the little flower- 
bed bordered with snug box, the woodbine trained up 
against the wall and hanging its blossoms about the 
lattice; the pot of flowers in the window; the holly, 
providently planted about the house to cheat winter of 
its dreariness, and to throw in a semblance of green 
summer to cheer the fireside—all these bespeak the in- 
fluence of taste, flowing down from high sources and 
pervading the lowest levels of the public mind. If ever 
Love, as poets sing, delights to visit a cottage, it must be 
the cottage of an English peasant. 

The fondness for rural life among the higher classes of 
the English, has had a great and salutary effect upon the 
national character. I do not know a finer race of men 
than the English gentlemen. Instead‘of the softness and 
effeminacy which characterize the men of rank in most 
countries, they exhibit a union of elegance and strength, 
a robustness of frame and freshness of complexion, 
which I am inclined to attribute to their living so much 
in the open air, and pursuing so eagerly the invigorating 
recreations of the country. The hardy exercises pro- 
duce also a healthful tone of mind and spirits, and a 
manliness and a simplicity of manners which even the 
follies and dissipations of the town cannot easily per- 
vert, and can never entirely destroy. In the country, 
too, the different orders of society seem to approach 
more freely, to be more disposed to blend and operate 
favorably upon each other. The distinctions between 
them do not appear to be so marked and impassable as 
in the cities. The manner in which property has been 
distributed into small estates and farms, has established 
a regular gradation from the noblemen, through the 
classes of gentry, small landed proprietors and substan- 
tial farmers, down to the laboring peasantry; and while 
it has thus banded the extremes of society together, has 
infused into each intermediate rank a spirit of independ- 
ence. 
the case at present as it was formerly, the larger estates 
having, in late years of distress, absorbed the smaller, 
and, in some parts of the country, almost annihilated the 
sturdy race of small farmers. These, however, I be- 
lieve, are but casual breaks in the general system I 
have mentioned. 

In rural occupation there is nothing mean and debas- 
ing. It leads a man forth among scenes of natural 
grandeur and beauty; it leaves him to the workings of 
his own mind, operated upon by the purest and most ele- 
vating of external influences. Such a man may be sim- 
ple and rough, but he cannot be vulgar. The man of 
refinement, therefore. finds nothing revolting in an inter- 
course with the lower orders in rural life as he does 
when he casually mingles with the lower orders of 
cities. He lays aside his distance and reserve, and is 
giad to waive the distinctions of rank, and to enter into 
the honest, heart-felt enjoyments of common life. In- 
deed, the very amusements of the country bring men 
more and more together; and the sound of hound and 
horn blend all feelings into harmony. I believe this is 
one great reason why the nobility and gentry are more 
popular among the inferior orders in England than they 
are in any other country, and why the latter have en- 
dured so many excessive pressures and extremities with- 
out repining more generally at the unequal distribution 
of fortune and privilege. 


This, it must be confessed, is not so universally 
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To this mingling of cultivated and rustic society may 
also be attributed the rural feeling that runs through 
British literature; the frequent use of illustrations from 
rural life; those incomparable descriptions of Nature 
that abound in the British poets, that have continued 
down from “the Flower and the Leaf” of Chaucer, and 
have brought into our closets all the freshness and fra- 
grance of the dewy landscape. The pastoral writers of 
other countries appear as if they had paid Nature an 
occasional visit and become acquainted with her general 
charms; but the British poets have lived and reveled 
with her—they have wooed her in her most secret haunts 
—they have watched her minutest caprices. A spray 
could not tremble in the breeze—a leaf could not rustle 
to the ground—a diamond drop could not patter in the 
stream—a fragrance could not exhale from the humble 
violet, nor a daisy unfold its crimson tints to the morn- 
ing, but it has been noticed by these impassioned and 
delicate observers, and wrought up into some beautiful 
morality. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural 
occupations has been wonderful! on the face of the coun- 
try. A great part of the island is rather level, and would 
be monotonous were it not for the charms of culture; 
but it is studded and gemmed, as it were, with castles 
and palaces, and embroidered with parks and gardens. 
It does not abound in grand and sublime prospects, but 
rather in little home scenes of rural repose and sheltered 
quiet. Every antique farm-house and moss-grown cot- 
tage is a picture; and as the roads are continually wind- 
ing, and the view is shut in by groves and hedges, the 
eye is delighted by a continual succession of small land- 
scapes of captivating loveliness 

The great charm, however, of English scenery, is the 
moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is associated 
in the mind with ideas of order, of quiet, of sober, well- 
established principles, of hoary usage and reverend cus- 
tom. Everything seems to be the growth of ages of 
regular and peaceful existence. The old church, of re- 
mote architecture, with its low, massive portal; its gothic 
tower; its windows, rich with tracery and painted glass, 
in scrupulous preservation—its stately monuments of 
warriors and worthies of the olden time, ancestors of the 
present lords of the soil—its tombstones, recording suc- 
cessive generations of sturdy yeomanry, whose progeny 
still plough the same fields and knee! at the same altar— 
the parsonage, a quaint, irregular pile, partly antiquated, 
but repaired and altered in the tastes of various ages and 
occupants—the stile and leading from the 
churchyard across pleasant fields and along shady 
hedgerows, according to an immemorable right of way 
—the neighboring village, with its venerable cottages, 
its public green, sheltered by trees, under which the fore- 
fathers of the present race have sporied—the antique 
family mansion, standing apart in some little rural do- 
main, but looking down with a protecting air on the sur- 
rounding scene—all these common features of English 
landscape evince a calm and settled security, a heredi- 
tary transmission of home-bred virtues and local attach- 
ments, that speak deeply and touchingly for the moral 
character of the nation. 

It is a pleasing sight, of a Sunday morning, when the 
bell is sending its sober melody across the quiet fields, 
to behold the peasantry in their best finery, with ruddy 
faces and modest cheerfulness, thronging tranquilly 
along the green lanes to church; but it is still more 
pleasing to see them in the evenings, gathering about 
their cottage doors. and appearing to exultin the humble 
comforts and embellishments which their own hands 
have spread around them. 
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THE TWO SHADOWS. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


It was an evening calm and fair 
As ever drank the dews of June; 

The living earth, the breathless air 
Slept by the shining moon. 


There was a rudely-woven seat 
That lay beneath a garden wall— 

I heard two voices low and sweet, 
I saw two shadows fall. 


Two shadows—side by side they were, 
With but a line of light between ; 

If shapes more real lingered there, 
Those shapes were all unseen. 


The voice which seemed of deepest tone 
Breathed something which I scarcely heard; 
And there was silence, save alone 
One faintly-whispered word. 


And then the longer shadow drew 
Nearer and nearer, till it came 
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So close, that one might think the two 
Were melting to the same. 


I heard a sound that lovers know— 

A sound from lips that do not speak ; 
But, oh, it leaves a deeper glow 

Than words upon the cheek ! 


Dear maiden, hast thou ever known 
That sound which sets the soul on fire’ 
And is it not the sweetest tone 
Wrung from earth’s shattered lyre? 


Alas! upon my boyish brow 

Fair lips have often more than smiled ; 
But there are none to press it now— 

Il am no more a child. 


Long, long the blended shadows lay 
As they were in a viewless fold ; 

And will they never break away, 
So loving, yet so cold? 


They say that spirits walk the vale, 
But that I do not truly know— 

I wonder when I told the tale, 
Why Fanny crimsoned so? 





THE EOLIAN 


HARP. 


BY “BERTHA.” 


Far into the greenwood yonder, one bright night I 
chanced to wander, 
All my soul content to ponder on the moonlight’s 
soothing ray ; 
There I sat an oak tree under, heart and eyes dilate with 
wonder, 
Watching, through the boughs asunder, moonlight 
chasing shade, at play : 
How the light would quickly plunder, at each branchlet’s 
gentle sway, 
Darkness from the ground away. 


Suddenly, close o’er me bending, moon and sky and 
leaves seemed blending— 
Close around me sounds ascending, seemed they all 
had stooped to hear: 
Thought I, such harmonious sounding, liquid floating, 
wild rebounding, 
Back from leafy arch resounding, ne‘er enraptured 
mortal ear. 
Wonderment my soul confounding, half in joy and half 
in fear 
Heard I there those notes so clear. 


Could it be an angel singing? 
flinging 
Melody from flower-bells ringing ‘gainst a thousand 
drops of dew? 
Hark that wail of grief dolorous! hark that piercing 
shriek sonorous! 
Crouched the trembling leaflets o'er us, and the pale 
moon paler grew; 
Then the trees took up the chorus, and with every blast 
that blew 


Might it be the fairies 


Joined their moaning voices too. 
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While I mourned for tones of sadness, shuddering at 
those shrieks of madness, 
Laughing notes, brimful of gladness, rent the air with 
music wild: 
Laughing echoes from the mountains, laughing voices 
from the fountains 
Filled the very sky with laughter, like a merry little 
child; 
Till the stars, for once forgetting vesper hymn, by earth 
beguiled, 
Brightly looked on all and smiled. 


Then my wonder growing stronger, stronger as I heard 
the longer, 
Longer there I dared not listen till the myst’ry I'd ex- 
plored. 
Whence arose those strains entrancing?—whence that 
merry music-dancing? 
And the melody enchanting as a choir in full accord? 
Whence those mournful notes of anguish, deeper far 
than spoken word, 
Sadly on my spirit poured? 


Eureka! and upstarting, tremblingly the light 
boughs parting, 
There, revealed by bright rays darting, waved a wind- 
harp to and fro. 
“Tell me,” said I,“ angel singer, do not midnight spirits 
linger, 
Touching thee with fairy finger, when the zephyrs 
come and go?” 
Words it spake not—only sighing, waving faintily and 
slow, 


Ah! 


Died away in breathings low. 

















AUNT MAGWIRE CONTINUES HER ACCOUNT OF THE SEWING 
SOCIETY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS.” 


I wisu to gracious you could attend one of our 
Sewin’ Society meetin’s. You never see nothin’ 
to beat ’em, I’ll be bound for ’t. We've had 
tew now. At the first one, at Squire Birsley’s, 
ther was twenty-five present. Miss Birsley had 
got some shirts cut out o’ Cappen Smalley’s 
cloth, and as fast as they come in she sot ’em to 
work—at least, she gin ’em some work, but ther 
was so much talkin’ to dew ther was precious lit- 
tle sewin’ done. Ther tongues went a good deal 
faster ’n ther fingers did, and the worst on’t was, 
they was all a runnin’ at once. Ther was an 
everlastin’ sight o’ talkin’, but it did seem as if 
they wouldn’t never come to no decision in cre- 
ation. ’T’wa’n’t expected we should dew much 
at the first meetin’ more ’n to elect the managers, 
and make up our minds how often we should 
meet—and I begun to think we shouldn’t dew 
even that much, there was such a sight o’ dis- 
cussin’ and disputin’ about everything. Some 
was for meetin’ once a week, and some thought 
*twas altogether too often. Some was for stayin’ 
to tea, and some was opposed to’t. Some thought 
*twould be a good plan to stay and work evenin’s, 
and some was of opinion twouldn’t pay, bein’ as 
we'd have to burn so many candles and lamps. 
Ther wa’n’t nothing said about what object we’d 
work for at the first meetin’—thought we'd leave 
that till next time. 

Well, we talked and talked and talked, and 
the upshot on’t was, Miss Birsley was appinted 
president — Miss Ben Stillman, Miss Dr. Lip- 
pincott and Miss Deacon Fustick, managers— 
Polly Mariar Stillman, secretary, and Liddy Ann 
Buill, treasurer. Moreover, we agreed to meet 
once a fortnight, at tew o’clock in the afternoon, 
stay to tea and work till dark. When we'd got 
through with our bisness, we had tea—quite a 
plain tea. Miss Birsley don’t ayprove o’ makin’ 
much fuss for sewin’ society— because if ye dew, 
ther’ll be some that’ll feel as if they couldn’t 
afford to have it to their houses. She didn't give 
us but one kind o’ cake, but ’twas light and good, 
and so was the bread; and we had sliced meat 
and cheese. Miss Birsley didn’t say nothing 
about it, but she hoped the rest would foller her 
example. I made up my mind J would, anyhow, 
whether the rest did or not. 

Well, the ladies all eat as if they liked it, and 
they praised up everything at a wonderful rate. 
They never laid tooth to such bread in all their 
lives; thé butter was superfine; the cold meat 
was derlicious ; and for the cake, it was a mystery 
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to them how Miss Birsley managed to always 
have such first rate cake. Miss Deacon Peabody 
declared she’d eat such a hearty supper she was 
afeard she should be sick. After tea, Miss Jo 
Gipson invited us to meet at their house next 
time, and then we went hum. While we was in 
the bed-room a puttin’ on our things, I heerd 
Miss Peabody whisper to Miss Stillman and say, 
“Did you ever see anything to beat that tea in 
all your born days? No presarvesatall!’"’ “TJ 
never did,’’ says Miss Stillman. “If I can’t 
give ’em a better tea when they meet to our 
house, I’li give up.’’ 

Well, at the next meetin’ ther was about the 
same number present, and we talked up what 
we'd dew with the money. The difficulty was, 
the members couldn’t agree upon nothin’—some 
wanted to work for this object, and some wanted 
to work for that. Miss Skinner and some o’ the 
rest thought we’d ought to sew for the misgion- 
aries, but most on ’em opposed it, cause they 
wanted to see what become o’ the money. (Miss 
Stubbles thought ’twould be a good plan to 
establish a school for the colored sect—I s’ pose 
the professor put her up to’t—but nobody else 
didn’t seem to be in favor on’t; and sister Be- 
dott (she attended), she said she never’d agree to 
that, ’twould be money throw’d away, for nig- 
gers would be niggers, dew what ye would to 
elevate em. Miss Fustick, (she come in and sot 
a spell with her things on—said she couldn’t stay 
long, jest dropped in on her way to the Matarnal 
Society meetin’,) she thought we couldn’t dew 
better’n to give the avails of our labor to the 
“Sons o’ Temperance.’’ “Sons o’ yer granny,”’ 
says Liddy Ann Buill, says she (you know she 
and Miss Fustick’s a quarrelin’). When she 
spoke up so, Miss Fustick looked awful mad, 
and got up to go: when she reached the door, 
she turned round and says she, “ Perhaps Miss 
Buili would ruther work for the ‘Old Maids’ 
Consolation Society’ that they talk o’ formin’. 
Good afternoon, ladies!’’ and off she cut afore 
Liddy Ann had time to answer. The gals all 
tittered, and Liddy Ann lookt wonderful wom- 
blescropt. I don’t know but she'd a cleared out 
if Miss Birsley hadn’t a smoothed it over in her 
cunnin’ way ; she laughed, and says she, “ What, 
Miss Buill, you gals don’t mean to help the old 
maids, I hope? I say let ’em take care o’ them- 
selves.’’ Liddy Ann grinned and lookt quite 
satisfied. 

Well, they talked and telked and talked, jest 
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as they did at the first meetin’, to no more pur- 
pose neither, only to git more ryled up than they 
did then. It seemed as if every one had got a 
partickler pint to carry and was detarmined the 
rest should yield to’t. I tried a number o’ times 
to make a proposition I'd thought on, but ther 
was so many that talked louder and faster 'n 
what I could, that I couldn’t for the life o’ me 
git nobody to listen tew me. At last I went to 
Miss Birsley and told her my idee, and axed her 
what she thought on’t. She said she liked the 
notion. ‘“ Well, then, you propose it,’’ says I, 
“for I can’t git ’em to listen to me if I try till 
Doomsday.’’ So she spoke out, and says she, 
“‘ Ladies !’’ but ther was such a racket nobody 
didn’t hear her. So she tried agin: “ Ladies, I 
say!’’ but still they didn’t pay no attention. 
Then she took the tongs and knockt on the stove 
as loud as ever she could. ‘“ Order!’’ says she. 
They stoppt talkin’ then, and lookt round to see 
what she wanted. “ Ladies,’’ says she, ‘‘ Miss 
Magwire has proposed an object to work for that 
strikes me as an excellent one. She thinks we’d 
better raise enough to repair the meetin’-house, 
and for my part, I think we couldn’t dew better: 
the meetin’-house is in a miserable condition; 
the plasterin’s a comin’ off in ever so many 
places, and the pulpit’s a forlorn old thing, away 
up in the air; it’s enough to break a body’s neck 
to look at the minister, and shakes like an old 
egg-shell. Mr. Tuttle says he’s a’most afeard 
to go into it. Don’t you think ’twould be a 
good plan to tear it down and build another? 
Now don’t all speak at once. We never shall 
dew nothing in creation if we don’t have some 
sort of order. Miss Skinner, what’s your opin- 
ion ?”’ ; 

Well, Miss Skinner was delighted with the 
idee, and so was the Grimeses, and the Fosters, 
and the Peabodys. Miss Peabody said the Bap- 
tists and the Episcopals was all a pintin’ at us 
for lettin’ our house o’ worship be in such a con- 
dition. Miss John Brewster said she’d long 
thought our meetin’-house was a disgrace to the 
village ; she’d no doubt but what ’twould be an 
advantage to the cause o’ religion to repair it, for 
the Widder Pettibone told her how’t if we’d had 
a decent meetin’-house she wouldn’t a went off 
and jined the Episcopals, but she got so disgusted 
with the old nasty house, and so tired a stretchin’ 
her neck to see the minister, that she couldn’t 
star.’ it no longer. 

“The dear me!’’ says Charity Grimes, “I 
want to know if she gives that as a reason! 
Why, everybody knows she went there ’cause 
Curnel Dykeman’s an episcopal.’’ 

“ Yes,’’ says Polly Mariar Stillman, “I guess 
it’s ginerally known what took her there.”’ 

“She’s a wonderful oneasy critter,’’ says Miss 
Peabody; “she’s ben a Baptist and a Presby- 
terian, and now she’s an Episcopal. I wonder 
what she’ ll be next.’’ 

“ Well, it’s cause she’s a widder,’’ says Glory 
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Ann Billins. “I never know’d a widder yet but 
what was as oneasy as a fish out o’ water. I raly 
believe it’s nat’ral tew ’em.’’ 

“Jest so,’’ says Liddy Ann Buill; “ widders 
will be widders.”’ 

“‘ Not if they can help it,’’ says I. I was sorry 
as soon as I said it, Sister Bedott lookt so mad. 
I tell ye she gin me an awful blowin’-up when 
we got hum—said everybody in the room thought 
I meant her, and she didn’t mean to go to the 
meetin’s no more. I don’t know whether she 
will or not. 

Well, they'd got hold o’ the Widder Pettibone, 
and they didn’t let her drop right off: if her ears 
didn’t burn that afternoon, I’m mistaken. Some 
on ’em got so engaged talkin’ about her they 
stoppt sewin’ intirely. Bymeby Miss Birsley 
got out o’ patience, and knockt on the stove. 
“ Order!’’ says she. When they got still, says 
she—‘‘ When the*ladies have got the Widder 
Pettibone sufficiently done up, I’d like to have 
"em take hold and dew their shirts.’’ ‘“ Law 
me,’’ says old Aunt Betsy Crocker, “they ain’t 
a dewin’ her up; they’re a pickin’ on her to 
pieces.’’ Aunt Betsy ain’t no great talker, but 
when she does speak she always says something 
to the pint. She’s a real clever old soul, good to 
everybody, dumb critters and all. She was 
disappinted when she was young, so she hain’t 
never got married ; lives all alone ; nobody in the 
house but her affd Gruff, her old dog. She thinks 
the world o’ Gruff. I went in to see her one 
evenin’ last winter. Gruff was asleep on a rug 
behind the stove, and ther was a great pan o’ 
vittals settia’ by him. I thought ’twas some- 
thing she’d sot there to warm, so I says says I, 
“Ain’t you afeard Gruff’ll be pokin’ his nose 
into yer meat?’’ ‘‘ Law me,”’ says she, “that’s 
there a purpose for him. I always set something 
by him when he goes to bed, so he’|I find it handy 
if he happens to wake up hungry in the night.”’ 
“My sakes,’’ says I, “I wouldn’t take all that 
pains for a dog.’’ “Law me!”’ says she, “ Gruff 
don’t know he’s a dog—he thinks he’s folks.’’ 

“Well, ladies,’’ says Miss Birsley, “if it’s a 
possible thing, I’d like to have it decided whe- 
ther we shall repair the meetin’-house or not. I 
think we’d better put it to vote. Them that’s in 
favor on’t will please to signify it by holdin’ up 
their right hand.’’ Well, all o’ the members held 
up their right hand exceptin’ Miss Ben~Stillman 
and Polly Mariar. ‘“ Miss Stillman,’’ says Miss 
Birsley, ‘‘I see that you and Polly Mariar didn’t 
hold up yer hands. Don’t you approve of appro- 
priatin’ the money for that purpose ?”’ 

“Well, I can’t say as I disapprove on’t,’’ says 
Miss Stillman, “but I should think we’d better 
not be in a hurry about makin’ up our minds 
what we’ll dew with the money.”’ 

‘“* What’s the use o’ waitin’ ?”’ says Miss Birs- 
ley. ‘For my part, I think we should go ahead 
with more sperrit if we had an object fixed on to 
work for.’”’ “I think so tew,’’ says Miss Still- 
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man; “but, you know, we'd ought to be unani- 
mous.’’ ‘Then why don’t you agree with us?”’ 
says Miss Birsley; ‘that’s the way to be unani- 
mous,”’ 

“‘T mean,”’ says Miss Stillman says she, “ that 
we'd ought to wait till ther’s a full meetin’ afore 
we vote.”’ 

“‘ The land alive !’’ says Miss Birsley, ‘I don’t 
know what you'd call a full meetin’ if this ain’t 
one.”’ 

“The fact is,’’ says Polly Mariar, stretchin’ 
her great mouth from ear to ear and displayin’ 
all her big teeth—(Jeff says her mouth looks like 
an open sepulchre full o’ dead men’s bones)— 
“‘the fact is,’’ says she, “‘mar and me’s of opin- 
ion that we hadn't ought to vote till Miss Sam- 
son Savage is consulted.’’ 

“Miss Samson Savage ain’t a member o’ the 
society,’’ says Miss Birsley, “‘and she don’t go 
to meetin’ once in six months. I don’t know 
what we should want to consult her for, I’m 
sure.”’ 

“But you know,’’ says Miss Stillman, “her 
means is such that she’s able to contribbit a great 
deal to any object she approves of.’ 

‘“* And we'd ought to be careful about offendin’ 
her,’’ says Polly Mariar, “for, you know, she 
withdraw'd herself from the Baptists because 
their sewin’ society didn’t dew as she wanted to 
have ’em.”’ 

“Did the Baptists break down after it ?’’ says 
Miss Birsley. Jest then the door opened, and in 
marched Miss Samson Savage. But afore I go 
on, I’d ought to tell you something about her. 
She’s one o’ the big bugs here—that is, she’s got 


more money than a’most anybody else in town. 
She was a tailoress when she was a gal, and they 
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say she used to make a dretful sight o’ mischief 


among the folks where she sewed. But that 
was when she lived in Vermount. When Mr. 
Savage married her, he was one o° these ere 
specilators. Wonderful fellers to make money, 
them Vermounters. Husband says they come 
over the Green Mountains with a spellin’-book 
in one hand and a halter in t’other, and if they 
can’t git a school to teach, they can steal a hoss. 
When they first come to our place, he was a fol- 
lerin’ the tin-peddlin’ bisness; he used to go rum- 
blin’ round in his cart from house to house, and 
the rich folks ruther turned up their noses at him, 
or he consated they did, and it made him awful 
wrathy; so he detarmined he'd be richer ’n any 
on ’em, and pay ’em off in their own coin. Old 
Smith says he’s heerd him time and agin make 
his boast that he'd ride over all their heads some 
day—didn’t seem to have no higher eend in view 
than to be the richest man in Scrabble Hill. He 
sot his heart and soul and body on’t, and knowin’ 
how to turn every cent to the best advantage, and 
bein’ wonderful sharp at a bargain, he succeeded ; 
everything he took hold of prospered, and with- 
out actilly bein’ what you could call dishonest, 
afore many years everybody allowed he was the 
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richest man in the place. So he built a great big 
stun house and furnished it wonderful grand; his 
wife wouldn’t have a bit o’ furnitewer made here 
—nothing would dew but she must send away to 
Philadelphy for’t. And such furnitewer was 
never seen in our town afore! Such elegant 
sofys and cheers and curtins, and ever so many 
curious consarns that I don’t know the names of, 
and I guess she don’t neither. So she sot up for 
a lady. She was always a coarse, boisterous, 
high-tempered critter, and when her husband 
grow'd rich, she grow’d pompous and overbear- 
in’. She made up her mind she’d rule the roast, 
no matter what it cost—she’d be the first in 
Scrabble Hill. She know’d she wa’n’t a lady by 
natur nor by eddication, but she thought mabby 
other folks would be fools enough to think she 
was if she made a great parade. So she begun 
by dressin’ more, and givin’ bigger parties than 
anybody else. Of course, them that thinks mo- 
ney’g the main thing, (and ther’s plenty such here 
and everywhere,) is ready to flatter her and make 
a fuss over her, and approve of all her dewin’s. 
If ther’s anybody that won’t knuckle tew her, I 
tell ye they have to take it about east. She 
abuses ’em to their faces and slanders ’em to 
their backs. Such conduct wouldn’t be put up 
with in a poor woman; but them that would be 
for drummin’ me out o’ town if I should act go, 
is ready to uphold Miss Samson Savage, and 
call it independence and frankness in her. She's 
got so she prides herself on it. She says she 
ain’t afeard to tell folks what she thinks of ’em— 
if she don’t like anybody, they know it purty soon. 
Husband says she wouldn't think it no harm to 
set her neighbor’s house a fire if she done it in 
the day-time. She shows her independence in 
another way sometimes, by riggin’ out in old 
duds that would disgrace a washerwoman, and 
trainin’ round town, makin’ calls and so forth, 
sometimes in an old waggin and sometimes afoot. 
It tickles her wonderfully to hear folks whisper 
as she goes along—‘‘Jest see Miss Savage! 
that'll dew for her, but ’twouldn’t do for every- 
body.” 

When she goes out in company, she ’nopolizes 
the hull o’ the conversation. She's detarmined 
that everybody in the room shall have the benefit 
of all she has to say. So she talks up so awful 
loud that she drownds everybody else’s voice, 
and they have to listen tew her whether or no. 
I was to a party a spell ago where she was, and 
from the minnit she come in—(thank fortun’ she 
never comes arly—always keeps the tea a waitin’ 
for her)—I say, from the minnit she come in till 
it broke up, she talked without ceesation. It did 
seem to me as if I should go distracted. In the 
course o’ the evenin’, somebody axed Pardon 
Pettibone’s wife (she ’twas Katy Carey) to play 
on the pianner and sing: she’s a beautiful player, 
and I’m very fond o’ hearin’ her. When she sot 
down to the music, thinks me, Miss Savage will 
hold her tongue now, I'm sure. But I was mis- 
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taken. She wa'n’t a gwine to be put down by a 
pianner, not she, so she jest pitched her voice a 
peg higher and went on with her stuff—all about 
her hired help—what Bets, the cook, done; how 
Suke, the chambermaid, managed, and how Nab, 
the washerwoman, carried sail. I couldn’t take 
no sense o’ the music at all. Miss Stillman and 
Polly Mariar, and a few more, draw'd up round 
her and swallered all she said, but some o’ the 
young folks that wanted to hear the music, lookt 
as if they wished Miss Samson Savage was 
furder. 

But it’s plain to be seen that with all her pre- 
tensions she feels oneasy and oncomfortable the 
hull time. I've noticed that yer codfish gentility 
always dew. She knows she ain’t the ginniwine 
article, and so she tries to make up for't in brass 
and bluster. If anything goes on without her 
bein’ head man, she always tries to put it down. 
She was gone a journey when the sewin’ society 
was started, and I s’pose she was awful mad to 
think we darst to git up such a thing without 
consultin’ her. Miss Birsley called on her when 
she got hum, and axed her to jine. But she said 
she wouldn’t—she despised sewin’ societies, 
didn’t want nothing to dew with ’em. Miss 
Birsley didn’t tell nobody what she said but me; 
she know’'d ’twould make some o’ the wimmin 
mad and scare the rest—but we both know'd 
*twouldn’t be long afore she’d be pokin’ her nose 
in among us. 

Well, as I said afore, she came a marchin’ into 
the room where we all sot. She’s a great, tall, 
raw-boned woman, and she steps off like a 
trainer. She had on a dirty pink sun-bunnit, and 


an old ragged blue calicer open-gownd (what Jeff 


calls a shelaly) over her dress. She didn’t so 
much as say “How-de-dew’’ to nobody, but 
strammed right acrost the room and sot down; 
then she huv her old sun-bunnit onto the floor, 
and draw’d a long breath, and says she—*‘ Well, 
I vow I'm tired—ben round a shoppin’, and shop- 
pin’s no small bisness with me. I don’t go into 
ashop and stan’ an hour, and make the clerks 
haul down all ther goods, and then buy tew-cents’ 
worth, as some folks dew’’—here she lookt round 
at Miss Grimes and Charity—‘‘ when J trade. 
I trade to some amount, and no mistake. I was 
ruther tired afore I left hum—had company to 
dinner—didn’t think o’ comin’ here when I come 
out——"’ Carline Gipson thought she was a 
gwine to apologize for her dress, so she says says 
she, ‘ Oh, no apologies necessary—’twas jest as 
well to come in as you was.” ‘“ What!” says 
she, “I hope ye don’t think I’d a dressed up if I 
had a know'd I was a comin’ here?—not I. I 
don’t believe in riggin’ up to come to a sewin’ 
meetin’, as some folks dew’’—(here she squinted 
at the Skinners—they had on new plaid dresses) 
—*‘ but ’tain’t everybody that can afford to wear 
an old double gownd. I says to Poll, my waitin’- 
maid, ‘ Poll,’ says I, ‘go to the lumber-room and 
git my sun-bunnit and my blue calicer double 
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gownd; I’m a gwine out.’ ‘Massy sakes!’ says 
Poll says she, ‘does Miss Savage know’t the 
blue double gownd has got one sleeve a’most 
ripped out, and the linin’s ail tore so’t it hangs 
down below the outside round the bottom ?’ 
‘ Poll,’ says I, ‘if ’twa’n’t that you’ve jest come 
out o’ Pennsylvany woods, and don’t know no- 
thing about manners yet, I’d discharge ye on the 
spot for darin’ to question me, or make any re- 
marks about what I order. I''l forgive ye this 
time on account o’ yer ignorance, but if ever you 
dew it agin you'll git your walkin’-ticket on 
short order, as sure as my name’s Miss Samson 
Now start yer stumps, and fetch them 
things quick meeter.’ So she fetcht ’em, and I 
went and done my shoppin’. On my way hum, 
it struck me that you was to meet here to-day, 
so thinks me, I'll jest step in and see what 
they’re up tew.’’ “ Will you take some sew- 
in’?’’ says Miss Birsley. ‘Not I,’’ says she, 
“till I know what I'm a sewin’ for. What do 
ye calculate to dew with the money ye raise ?”’ 
“We thought,” says Miss Birsley, “that is, 
the majority of us thought *twould be a good 
idee to arn enough to repair the meetin’-house 
and build a new pulpit.» ‘‘ Murder!’’ says Miss 
“well, I vow if that wouldn’t be a 
“So you don’t approve on’t, 
“Approve on’t 2” 


Savage. 


Savage; 
worthy object.” 
hay??? says Miss Birsley. 
says she; “not I.’’ 

“No more don’t me and Polly Mariar,”’ says 
Miss Stillman. Miss Savage went on: “I'd 
look purty, wouldn’t I, a workin’ to fix up that 
meetin’-house for Tuttle to preach in!’’ “So 
you don’t like Mr. Tuttle, hay?’’ says Miss 
Birsley. “Like him?” says she; “not I. He 
don’t know nothing—can’t preach no more ’n 
that stove-pipe’’—(she hates Parson Tuttle ’cause 
he hain’t never paid no more attention to her 
than he has to the rest o’ the congregation)— 
“he’s as green as grass and as flat as a pancake.”’ 
“'That’s jest what mar and me thinks,’’ sayg 
Polly Mariar Stillman. Miss Savage went on: 
“He don’t know B from a broomstick, nor brand 
when the bag’s open.’”’ ‘“ That’s jest what I 
think,’’ says Miss Stillman. “I says to Mr. 
Stillman last Sabbath, as we was a comin’ from 
meetin’, ‘Mr. Stillman,’ says I’’ But what 
‘twas she said to Mr. Stillman, dear knows, for 
Miss Savage didn’t let her goon. “I say,’’ says 
she, “I’d look beautiful a comin’ to sewin’ so- 
ciety and workin’ the eends o’ my fingers off to 
build a pulpit for Tuttle to be poked up in Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, and preach off jest what he’s 
a mind tew. No—ye don’t ketch me a takin’ a 
stitch for such an object. I despise Tuttle, and 
I’ll tell him so tew his face when I git a chance. 
Ye don’t ketch me a slanderin’ folks behind ther 
backs and then soft-soapin’ ’em to their faces, 
as some folks dew’’—(here she lookt at Miss 
Stillman and Polly Mariar.) ‘ And where’s his 
wife, I'd like to know? Why ain’t she here to 
work to-day? A purty piece o’ bizness, I must 
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say, for you all to be here a diggin’ away to fix 
up Tuttle’s meetin’-house, while she’s to hum a 
playin’ lady.’’ ‘Miss Tuttle ain’t very well,”’ 
saysI. ‘‘ That’s a likely story,’’ says Miss Sa- 
vage; and from that she went on and blazed 
away about Miss Tuttle at a terrible rate. Miss 
Stillman and Polly Mariar, and a number more 
o’ the wimmin, sot tew and helped her whenever 
they could git a word in edgeways; and such a 
haulin’ over as Miss Tuttle and the parson got, I 
never heerd afore in all the days o’ my life. 

While they was in the midst on’t, Miss Gip- 
son come to the door and axed us to walk out to 
tea—she’d ben out all the afternoon a gittin’ it 
reddy—so we put up our work and went out. 
We don’t have the tea handed round at our 
meetin’s as a gineral thing: we have the things 
sot out on a long table; the woman o’ the house 
pours tea at one eend, and we all stan’ round and 
help ourselves. It’s very convenient, especially 
where they don’t keep no help. Well, we all 
took hoid, and for a while Parson Tuttle and his 
wife and everybody else had a restin’-spell, for 
even Miss Samson Savage had other use for her 
tongue. She believes in dewin’ one thing to 
once. When she eats she eats—and when she 
talks she talks. 

And we had a real nice tea, I tell ye—biscuit 
and butter, and crackers and cheese, and cold 
meat and pickles, and custard and whipt cream, 
and three kinds o’ presarves, and four kinds o’ 
cake, and what not! I couldn't help o’ thinkin’ 
that the money laid cut on that tea would a went 
a good way tow’rds the new pulpit. 

“* What delightful biscuit,’’ says Miss Grimes. 
“They are so,” says Miss Skinner; ‘but Miss 
Gipson never has poor biscuit.’ ‘O shaw!” 
says Miss Gipson, “ you ain’t in arnest: my bis- 
cuits is miserable—not nigh so good as common. 
I don’t think the flour’s first rate.’’ ‘‘ Miss Gip- 
son, how dew you make crackers?’ says Miss 
Stillman; “I never tasted none so good.’’ ‘“‘ Now 
you don’t mean so,"’ says Miss Gipson. “I can 
make good crackers, but them’s very poor; the 
oven wa’n’t jest right when I put ’em in.” “I 
must have another piece o’ this cheese, it’s so 
good,’’ says Miss Lippincott. ‘‘ Where did you 
git it?’ “ Well, I got it of old Daddy Sharp: 
he ginerally makes excellent cheese, but I tell 
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Mr. Gipson old Sharp's failed for once—that’s 
what I call poor cheese.’’ ‘“‘ Dew taste o’ this 
plum sass, Miss Peabody,’’ says Miss Brewster ; 
“‘T never see the beat on’t.”” “I'd ruther have 
these peaches,’’ says Miss Peabody; “they're 
derlicious. It is a mystery to me how Miss Gip- 
son always has such luck with her presarves. I 
never dew, and I always take pound for pound 
tew.”’ “This apple-jel’s the clearest J ever 
see,’’ says old Miss Parker. ‘ How did you 
make it, Miss Gipson? Didn't you dew it in the 
sun? I’m sure it don’t iook asif it ever was 
nigh the fire.” “* Now don’t speak o’ that jel,’’ 
says Miss Gipson. “I told Carline I was 
ashamed o’ my jel after seein’ Miss Parker’s, 
and I was a’most sorry I’d made any presarves 
since I’d eat some o’ Miss Peabody's and Miss 
Skinner’s, theirn was so much nicer.”’ So they 
went on. The whipt cream and custard had to 
be gone over: Miss Gipson had to tell jest how 
*twas made—what flavorin’ she used, and all 
that—though she declared she was ashamed on’t. 
The cake was praised up: they must know how 
much butter ther was in this, how many eggs it 
took for that, and so forth. Miss Gipson, of 
course, run it down—she could make good cake, 
but somehow she failed that time. A person that 
didn’t know how wimmin always go on at such 
a place, would a thought that Miss Gipson had 
tried to have everything the miserablest she pos- 
sibly could, and that the rest on ’em had never 
had anything to hum but what was miserabler 
yet. 

Well, everything arthly comes to an eend, and 
so did that tea after a spell, and purty soon after 
we went hum. Miss Stillman invited us to meet 
to their house next time. She urged Miss Sam- 
son Savage to come, and I don’t doubt but what 
she will if she thinks ther’s any chance for kick- 
in’ up a muss. I was in to Miss Birsley’s the 
next day, and she and I talked it over. She says 
we hain’t accomplished much yit, for some o’ the 
work’s done so miserable ’twon’t never sell in 
creation without it’s picked out and done over 
better. The rest is put together wrong, and has 
got to be took to pieces whether or no. For my 
part, I feel eny most discouraged about the 
Sewin’ Society. 
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BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


Wrenre yonder weeping willows gently wave 
Their pliant branches on the passing gale, 
I stood, a wanderer, nigh an humble grave, 
Whose rude inscription told the tenant’s tale. 
Deep graven was thereon the setting sun, 
Descending now behind the distant hills— 
Type of the Eternal, never setting One, 
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Who in humanity shared all our ills— 
That the “night cometh”—the sad night of death 

The symbol me reminds—and with the past 
My earthly being dies—“ Life but a breath ;” 

Yet other suns shall rise like this, my last, 
And other eyes behold them sweetly shine, 
When Death’s grim angel sets his seal on mine. 
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BY 8. MOORE SHUTE. 


In a previous number, we noticed—with dis- 
sent, however—the remarks of the English editor 
of the Religio Medici respecting certain alleged 
imitations of Dr. Browne upon the part of Cow- 
per. We now permit the gentleman to advocate 
his cause. “The author of the Task was not 
one of those unaffectionate beings who have nei- 
ther bosom friends nor favorite pocket -com- 
panions. Although the fact is nowhere recorded, 
I am persuaded that Reticio Mepict was one of 
his darling books. They who hesitate to adopt 
this conclusion, may yet be glad to have the pas- 
sages brought together on which it is founded, 
for it cannot be undelightful to see the unanimity 
of thinking which existed between two of the 
purest minds that have adorned our country. 

“Will it be thought I mean to disparage dear 
Cowper by bringing forward these analogies? 
Far from it. They make me love him the more. 
There are but few books in the world worth 
reading which do not disclose their author’s 
acquaintance with the wisdom to be found in 
other books that were written before them.”’ 

We have quoted the entire preface to the 
“‘Resemblant Passages’’ of the editor, that he 
may present his views in his own words. Thirty 
passages from Browne and Cowper, represented 
as resemblant, are given in support of the writer’s 
opinion. Half of them, however, bear not an 
iota more of resemblance to each other than do 
the three or four which we quoted in one of the 
first numbers. ‘“‘Save me from my friends’’ has 
become quite a proverb, and sure are we that the 
timid author of the Task would give utterance 
to the same ejaculation were he blessed with a 
perusal of the preface of editor P. ‘“‘ Bosom 
friends’ and ‘favorite pocket - companions,” 
“darling books” and “ unanimity of thinking"’ 
may be, in the estimation of the editor, merely 
an encomium; while, to my own mind, it is 
wounding with sweets fatal as the dreaded spear- 
points of the Parthians. 

We select two or three of those passages that 
are most similar :— 


“ Persecution was the first stone and basis of our faith. 
None can more justly boast of persecutions and glory in 
the number and valor of martyrs; for, to speak properly, 
those are true and almost only examples of fortitude. 
Those that are fetcht from the field, or drawn from the 
actions of the camp, are not oft-times so truly precedents 
of valor as of audacity, and at the best attain but to some 
bastard piece of fortitude. ... . If any, in that easy and 
active way, have done so nobly as to deserve that name, 
yet in the passive and more terrible piece, these have 
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surpassed, and in a more heroical way may claim the 
honor of that title.”—Religio Medici. 


The following is the parallel passage from 
Cowper :— 


“ Patriots have toiled, and in their country’s cause 
Bied nobly, and their deeds, as they deserve, 
Received proud recompense... . 

But fairer wreaths are due, though never paid, 

To those who, posted at the shrine of Truth, 

Have fallen in her defence. A patriot’s blood, 
Well spent in such a strife, may earn, indeed, 

And for a time insure to his loved land 

The sweets of liberty and equal laws; 

But martyrs struggle for a brighter prize, . 
And win it with more pain. They lived unknown, 
Till persecution dragged them into fame 

And chased them up to heaven.”— Task. 


It will be acknowledged that the general senti- 
ment of the two passages is the same. Struggle 
and death are themes for loftier panegyric in the 
cause of Truth than are they in any other. And 
yet, if the reader will pause a moment for the 
purpose of analyzing the passages, sentence by 
sentence, he will be amply satisfied that the simi- 
iarity is apparent rather than real. Let us take 
the first sentence—‘ Persecution was the first 
stone and basis of our faith.’? There is not a 
line in the passage from Cowper bearing the 
faintest resemblance to this. The second sen- 
tence affirms that no system can boast as many 
martyrs as Religion—indeed, that these are the 
only real martyrs. The second sentence from 
Cowper contains an entirely different idea. ‘The 
third sentence from Browne assures us that the 
examples of valor brought from the field are not 
so much precedents of heroism as of brutal au- 
dacity; and in the fourth sentence, concludes 
with the affirmation that suffering for Truth’s 
sake is more heroical than acting on a field of 
strife. The third sentence from Cowper does, 
indeed, appear to be the same as that from 
Browne; and yet the adjuncts which accompany 
the logical predicate of the sentence are so dif- 
ferent from those of Browne, as to entitle it to an 
entire dissimilarity. What is there in the pas- 
sage from the Religio Medici to be compared 
with those three concluding lines from the Task ? 
In themselves they constitute a refutation of the 
opinion that their noble-minded author stooped 
to an imitation from any ‘‘ pocket-companion.”’ 
If an analysis of most of the other passages were 
made, it would be ascertained that the resem- 
blance in each case is about the same—so slight, 
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that no mind not diseaxed with an idiosyncrasy, 
would hazard the opini§n of an imitation. 

We select one or t more, and leave them 
with their author :— 






















“We disdain to suck di ‘y from the flowers of na- 


ture.” — Relig. Med. 
“Not 


But shows some touch, i 
Of His unrivaled pencil.’ 


ower 
sckle, streak or stain, 
‘ask. 


the philosophy of Zeno 
h, I perceive, delivered 
ity."— Relig. Med. 


“There are singular piece 
and doctrine of the Stajcks, 
in a pulpit, pass for current G 


d us with a icxt, 
eached !"— Tsk. 


“ How oft, when Paul has ! 
Has Epictetus, Plato, Tul 


Milton has the following 


“ With a sad, leaden, downwe ast.”—I Penseroso. 


“ With leaden eye, that * 
Gre 


the ground.” 
Tymn to Adversity. 
The following is from Shapeare— 
-ldom lies), 
ged with eyes, 
(st. 


“If my observation (which very 
By the heart’s still rhetoric, dis 
Deceive me not.”—Love’s Labc~ 


Daniel makes use of a similar expression-- 


“Sweet, silent rhetoric of persu fir: eyes, 
Dumb eloquence.”—Complain: Y Rosamond. 
Had Shakspeare in remembraigte the words of 
the sacred writer while pennin§ his beautiful 
lines on the character of Mercy ? « 


“Mercy is seasonable in the time fof affliction, as 
a a . : ‘ - 
clouds of rain in the time of droug),t.”"—Ecclesiastes, 
xxxv. 20. 
“The quality of Mercy is not strain dj 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from" heaven 
Upon the place beneath.”— Merchant of Venice. 


The accompanying lines from Shakspeare are 
familigs to every reader— 


“To-day, my lord of Amiens and myxelf 
Did sieal behind him as he lay alony 
Under an oak, whose antique root p.eps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along th. road” 
As you Like It. 


The following passage from Gray Jooks cer- 
tainly like an imitation. Mr. Peace would not 
hesitate a moment in calling it a plagiarism. 


“There, at the foot of yonder nodding bee.) 
That wreaths its old fantastic roots so }jh, 
His listless length at noontide would he sy;«!ch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles |. y.” 
Elegy. 


The coincidence here is assuredly remarkable. 
“ Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ?”—Macbeth. 
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Marston, in the accompanying passage, might 
be mistaken for Shakspeare— 


“ Although the waves of all the northern sea 
Should flow forever through these guilty hands, 
Yet the sanguinolent stream would extant be.” 
Insatiate Countess. 
“Palida mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres.”— Horace, L.1, Od 4. 


Pale death strikes with an impartial foot both the huts 
of the poor and the palaces of the kingly.— Translation. 


“Omnid mors wquat.”— Claudian, 


Death equals all things.— Translation. 


Ovid, in view of the poems he had written, and 
conscious of their excellence, exclaimed— 


“ Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira nec ignes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas.” 
Ovid. 
I have finished a work which neither Jupiter, anger, 
flames nor the sword can destroy.— Translation. 


Horace, scanning over the masterly productions 
of his genius, gave utterance to an exclamation 
strikingly similar— 


“ Exegi monumentum ere perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius; 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere.”—L. 3, Od. 30. 


Ihave reared a monument more lasting than brass, 
and lofiier than the regal elevation of pyramids, which 
neither the corroding storms nor the impotent north 
wind can overthrow.— Translation. 


“Ou mavroxov To Seompecy oppeores Wager, Kat 
cuppavnvas 3” enades,”—Menander. 


It is not becoming always to wear the air of a philoso- 
pher—we must sometimes trifle with others —7Zransla- 
tion. 


Horace has a sentiment precisely similar— 


“ Misce stultitiam consiliis brevem. 
Dulce est desipere in loco.”—L. 4, Od. 12. 


Intermingle with your sage designs a seasonable light- 
ness, for it is pleasant to be gay upon occasions.— Trans- 
lation. 

“ Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori.” 
Horace, L. 4, Od. 8. 


The Muse forbids that a man worthy of her praise 
shall die.— Translation. 


“Carmine fit vivax virtus, expersque sepulchri 
Notitiam sere posteritatis habet.” 
Ovid, L. 4, Eleg. 8. 


Assisted by the Muse, virtue lives untouched by the 
tomb, and possesses the acquaintance of a remote pos- 
terity.— Translation. 


“Cure leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent.”— Vittoria, 
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Light cares find tongue, whilst great ones are speech- Year” of Keble, edited by Bishop Doane, as, I 


less.— Translation. 





as the grief that doth not speak, 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart and bids it break.” 
Macbeth, 


“Light sorrows often speake; 
When great, the heart in silence breakes.” 
Greene's Faire Bellora. 


“ Striving to tell his woes, words would not come, 


For light cares speak when mighty griefs are dombe.” 
Daniel's Rosamond. 


Here are four selections from as many different 
authors, all containing precisely the same idea. 
How many of them are ir'tations? How many 
plagiarisms? We are not competent to the dis- 
criminating duty. 


“ And she will sing the song that pleaseth you, 
And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep.” 
Henry IV. 


Beaumont and Fletcher thus— 





“ who shall take his lute, 
And touch it till he crown a silent sleep 
Upon my eyelids.”— Philaster. 
The following ungallant sentiment is from a 
Roman poet— 


sad novi ingenium mulierum; 


Nolunt ubi velis, ubi nobis capiunt ultro.” 
Terence. 





I am well aware of a woman's disposition: when you 
wish to do anything, she is unwilling; and when you 
are unwilling, she will seize upon it eagerly.— Trans/a- 
tion. 


That well-known line from Shakspeare will 
here be brought to mind— 


“ Frailty, thy name is woman !”— Othello. 


“ Mundus universus exercet histrioniam.”— Petrontus. 


All the world practices the art of acting.— Translation. 


“ All the world’s a stage.”—Shakspeare. 


The reader will not fail to recognize the fol- 
lowing line, which, indeed, in consequence of its 
truthfulness, has almost become a proverb— 


“°Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
Pleasures of Hope. 


The same idea is thus expressed in an old 
Latin proverb— 


“Miramur ex intervallo fallentia.” 


We admire those things deceiving us at a distance. 
Translation. 
“ There’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shore or green; 
There's not a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me of my Jean.”—Burns. 


These lines are quoted in the “Christian 


presume, being the origin of the following imi- 
tation— 


* There’s not a strain to memory dear, 
Nor flower in classic grove; 
There’s not a sweet note warbied here, 
But minds me of my love.”—Christian Year. 


The passage may have been in imitation of 
that from Burns, but we imagine the coincidence 
to be one of measure rather than of ideas. 


The following is also given as an imitation— 


“ And all this leafless and unclouded scene 
Shall flush into variety again.”— Cowper. 


“ Never so fast, in silent April shower, 
Flushed into green the dry and leafless bower.” 
Keble’s C. Y. 


In a previous number we quoted the first two 
following passages. In addition to these, we pre- 
sent three others, making five parallel passages, 
each one presenting the same general idea. Is 
it an imitation or plagiarism? If the latter—who 
plagiarized? If the former—who imitated ? 


“To bear is to conquer our fate.”—Campbell. 


* sed levius fit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas.” 


Horace, L. 1, Od. 24. 





That which it is not proper to remedy becomes more 
tolerable by bearing it patiently.— Translation. 


“Optimum est pati quod emendare non passis.”—Seneca. 


It is the part of wisdom to suffer that which you are 

not able to correct.— Translation. ‘ 
“ Decet id pati equo animo: si id 
Facietis, levior labos erit.” 
Plautus, Cant. 11, L. 1. 

It is proper that we endure any evil with equanimity; 
if we do so, the burden will become lighter.—Tvans/la- 
tion. 


superanda omnis fortuna ferendo eq,” 
Eneid, 5. 





Every misfortune must be overcome by enduring it. 
Translation. 


And our notes will enable us to add this one, 
the sixth--belua multorum capitum ! 


“ Paupertamque ferendo 
Effeceré levem.”—Ovid, Met. 8. 
They made their poverty light by enduring it — Trans- 
lation. 


We ask the reader’s special attention to these 
six coincident passages from as many different 
poetical writers, each a man of integrity of 
thought and action in his own age. Will the 
most infatuated seeker after plagiarisms affirm 
that any five of them plundered the treasury of a 
predecessor? Pshaw! 

(To be continued.) 
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HEART HISTORIES. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


AMY MACDONALD.—A SEQUEL TO “ELINOR VERNON,” A TALE WHICS APPEARED IN THE 
AUGUST NUMBER OF THE LADY’S BOOK. 


Wuen Walter Maynard left his home, disap- 
pointed, chagrined, and though he would scarce 
acknowledge it to his own proud heart, not a lit- 
tle humiliated, he went directly to his estate in 
Scotland, and plunged at once into business, that 
best relief for all such sorts of unhappiness. As 
he did not much affect the sporting life of the 
neighboring gentry, particularly at this time, he 
had little temptation to cultivate their society, 
but withdrew into himself with a reserve and 
hauteur not difficult for him to assume. He 
made an exception, however, in favor of one 
family, that of Sir James Macdonald, whose es- 
tate bordered on his own. The son of this gen- 
tleman, George Macdonald, had been Maynard's 
favorite, or rather, only friend in college, and this 
friend Walter was not sorry to find spending the 
season in the Highlands. 

Mr. George Macdonald was the only son, but 
not the sole heir to the wealthy baronet; there 
was ‘one fair daughter,’’ Amy—an exceedingly 
lovely girl of nineteen. 

It was a morning in the last of June, when 
Maynard rode over to Macdonald House to re- 
turn the first call of his friend. Young Macdo- 
nald met him at the door, and himself led the 
way to the drawing-room. Having presented 
the guest to Sir James and his lady mother, he 
turned towards a window recess, saying, ‘‘ My 
sister, Mr. Maynard.”’ 

Walter turned to see Amy Macdonald half rise 
from a lounge, on which she was reclining, with 
a book in her hand and a pretty lap-dog at her 
side. The young lady murmured an inarticulate 
greeting and resumed her book, evidently to 
cover her confusion, as she no longer appeared 
to be reading. 

In all his wanderings, such a vision of feminine 
beauty had never before met the gaze of May- 
nard. Amy Macdonald was of medium height, 
and of a round, full figure. Her face was all 
bloom, yet her movements were full of that soft, 
indolent grace, so irresistibly bewitching when 
not the result of affectation, or the languor of ill- 
health. She was dazzlingly fair; her face was a 
faultless oval, her nose and chin exquisitely chi- 
seled, her eyes soft hazel, and her auburn hair 
waving and luxuriant. Her delicate and infantine 
mouth wore an expression of unvarying sweet- 
ness; the entire counienance expressed serenity 
and amiability, rather than spirit or thoughtful- 
ness. Her dress was of simplest material, with- 
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out ornament, and her beautiful curls were suf- 
fered to take care of themselves, without the aid 
of comb or band. In short, she was a blooming, 
natural, loveable girl, who appeaied to one’s 
affections by her modesty and beauty, though 
she might neither dazzle by her wit nor impress 
by her character. 

I doubt not that my reader already anticipates 
my story—Amy Macdonald was the woman who 
was to rival, to supersede Elinor Vernon with 
Walter Maynard; aye, more, to kindle in his 
breast the first real passion he had ever known. 
He recognized in her, at once, the beautiful anti- 
podes of his gifted and brilliant cousin, the wo- 
man who had wounded his vanity, if not his 
heart, and influenced more than he was aware by 
an angry revulsion of feeling; with all his world- 
ly prudence, and cool, practical good sense, he 
was guilty of the poetical folly of love ut first 
sight; and after a few faint struggles, gave way 
to the irresistible force of emotions as powerful 
as they were novel. 

A most devoted and fearful lover became the 
once exacting and confident man, though he had 
now to deal with an aflectionate and child-like 
heart, to which he soon taught the first grand 
lesson of life—Jove. But Amy Macdonald was 
by no means demonstrative in her nature. She 
was thoroughly unimpassioned, and not even the 
strongest sentiment she had ever known had 
power to disturb her peculiar quietude. When 
alone with Maynard, whom she regarded with 
admiring awe, her natural diffidence was pain- 
fully apparent. She trusted herself only with 
the merest commonplaces of conversation, and 
the long, dark lashes drooped so protectingly 
over her eyes, that the eager gaze of her lover 
could there detect no soft encouragement of his 
suit. Thus weeks and months went by, until 
late in the autumn, when Maynard made his 
grand leap absolutely in the dark, declared his 
passion and offered his hand to a woman, of 
whose sentiments towards himself he had many 
doubts and misgivings. But he was accepted, 
and, as a matter of course, immediately found 
himself the happiest, proudest, most fortunate, 
and most to be envied man on earth. He found 


in his Amy, his “bonnie Highland lassie,’ all 

that sweetness and softness, that clinging de- 

pendence, that blind, unquestioning, worshiping 

faith, which had ever before gone to make up his 

But perhaps it 
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fair ideal of feminine loveliness. 
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were as well to give here some extracts from a 
letter written to his parents about this time. 
After announcing his engagement in form, he 
says :— 


“Perhaps I should give you some idea of my 
fair betrothed. The beauty of her person and 
the winning sweetness of her manner are inde- 
scribable—I must leave them to make their own 
irresistible impression on your hearts. As to 
her character, I believe, with a favorite author, 
that a woman to be perfectly loveable must have 
no character at all; at least, none positively 
striking or deeply impressive. My especial aver- 
sion is a strong-minded woman, or one with 
startling brilliance, high spirits, or a manner pro- 
nonce. The repose of my Amy’s manner is 
always observable ; it almost amounts to the soft, 
southern languor of an Italian, though in no other 
way does she resemble one of ‘the fierce and 
fiery south.’ Her dark eyes beam, but never 
flash; her beautiful lip can neither quiver with 
passion nor curl in scorn; and, more than all, 
she has a ‘ low, sweet voice, that most excellent 
thing in woman’—a voice that is never raised in 
disputation, and never quotes from the classics. 
She is not at all literary; there was no ‘ink on 
her fingers when I kissed her hand’—I do not 
believe that she ever perpetrated a sonnet in her 
life. She is not learned —neither calculates 
eclipses, nor dissects flowers—preserves butter- 
flies, nor treasures up minerals. There is about 
her presence neither the mustiness of old folios, 
nor the ‘odor of the midnight oil.’ She never 
had a passion for poetry, therefore never runs 
mad for Byron’s heroes, nor bores one with Miss 
Landon’s sentimentalities. She reads little be- 
sides light romances, of which she is quite fond— 
the kind of reading I am beginning to think best 
suited toa young and lovely woman. In short, 
in all her feelings, tastes, and pursuits, my gentle 
friend is perfectly, charmingly feminine ;—she 
cares little for elegant dress, and courts no admi- 
ration; she loves flowers, birds, and music, and 
has given me the first, faithful affections of her 
pure, depending nature. She is more like one of 
Shakspeare’s simple-hearted women, learned 
alone in the lore of a confiding, deferential, and 
absorbing love, than like the half-unsexed fe- 
males of our time, with their cultivated minds 
and strong independent characters. Should you 
ask her the reason of her preference for and de- 
votion to myself, she would not go into the meta- 
physics of the heart, or pour you out a flood of 
modern sentimental cant about spiritual magnet- 
ism, deep, innate sympathies and attractions, 
oneness of soul, but would be more likely to ren- 
der the simple, womanly reply— 


‘I love my love because my love loves me.’ 
“But I know I may safely leave her to make 


her own way, when she comes to you, as a 
daughter. I but wait your sanction to wed the 





bride I have woved. It is our wish to be with 
you at Christmas, after which we have planned 
to spend a month in London. 
“‘ Affectionately, 
“Wa rer Maynarp.” 


Great were the rejoicings in the fine old house, 
and throughout the estate of the Maynards, at 
the merry Christmas time, when Walter re- 
turned, with his lovely young wife, to the home 
of his fathers. 

Amy met, from the family and friends of her 
husband, only affection and deference ; her beau- 
ty was the golden key that unlocked all hearts 
to her, and her winning ways insured her a lodg- 
ment therein. 

The pride and affection of Maynard were alike 
gratified by the sensation which his fair wife 
created, and the admiration which she uncon- 
sciously drew forth from all around her. 

But where was Elinor Vernon through all 
this? In London, where she had been since the 
last of October, at which time she had yielded to 
the urgent request of her kind friend, again to 
spend a few months in town. Soon after leaving 
home, she received a letter from her aunt, an- 
nouncing Walter's engagement. The good lady, 
who loved her niece with great tenderness, did 
not communicate her son’s description of Amy 
Macdonald, as she herself had been pained by its 
obvious reflections upon Elinor’s character and 
attainments. , 

Now, indeed, for poof Elinor was “the silver 
cord loosened and the golden bowl broken.’’ 
But though startled, she was not overwhelmed. 
She had already beheld “ hope’s gayest wreath 
fall and fade away,’’ the splendid illusions of her 
unhappy love vanish into thin air. Like the 
frail, lighted barque, which the Hindoo maiden 
sets afloat on the Ganges at night, she had seen 
her once living and glowing faith go out in chill 
and darkness. And now, as she read, one sharp 
pang shot through her heart, her pale cheek grew 
still paler, and blinding tears sprang to her eyes; 
but proudly, almost indignantly, she dashed away 
those tears, and with them her last, lingering 
thought of love for Walter Maynard. Thence- 
forward, as regarded his power, no eagle in a 
mountain land was freer than her heart; disen- 
chanted and disenthralled—scorned, but not hum- 
bled, forsaken, but not despairing. 

Thus it was that Elinor Vernon, at last, met 
Walter Maynard and his beautiful wife in Lon- 
don circles—met them calmly, gracefully, with 
the dignity of a proud mind and the kindness of 
a generous heart. 

Elinor was spending a more brilliant season 
than even the former winter. The favorable re- 
ception which her first work, then just out, had 
met in the literary world, had given a new éclat 
to the career of the young authoress. The ho- 
mage of intellect, the worship of genius, waited 
upon her everywhere, and Maynard soon per- 
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ceived that the softness and beauty of his quiet, 
unintellectual wife, were no match for the bril- 
liance and queenliness of his gifted and distin- 
guished cousin. He saw all this, but was neither 
displeased nor disappointed. He had married a 
wife for home, not society, and their home hus- 
band and wife soon sought, with one consent. 





In the spring following the marriage of Walter 
Maynard, Elinor did not return to her old home, 
but announced to her former guardian her inten- 
tion of residing for the futuré with her godmo- 
ther, Mrs. St. Clair. 

Here, with occasional visits to the city and to 
her relatives, she remained for the two succeed- 
ing years, occupying herself in affectionate at- 
tendance on her invalid friend, in the study of 
music, and in the pursuits of literature. 

At the close of the second year, Elinor per- 
suaded her friend to rent her cottage and take up 
her residence at a house belonging to herself, on 
a small but beautiful estate adjoining that of the 
Maynards. Here they passed a summer of much 
enjoyment; but with the coming of autumn 
the health of Mrs. St. Clair rapidly declined. 
Through the winter all the comforts that wealth 
could procure, all the consolations which affec- 
tionate solicitude could bestow, surrounded the 
gentle and uncomplaining sufferer ; but in vain: 
she drooped daily, and Elinor saw, with inex- 
pressible sorrow, that this second mother was 
soon to be taken from her, 

One bright morning in April, as Mrs. St. Clair 
was standing a few moments by the window, 
supported by Elinor, a letter was brought in 
bearing a foreign post-mark. It was from Cap- 
tain St. Clair, and had been long delayed on the 
way. After reading a few lines, Mrs. St. Clair 
exclaimed— 

“Thank God! Elinor, Frederic has resigned 
his commission—is coming home! I shall see 
him before I die !’’ 

A few weeks only had passed, when Captain 
St. Clair clasped in his arms the wasted form of 
his beloved mother, who wept tears of joy upon 
his breast. 

For a short time after her son’s arrival, Mrs. 
St. Clair seemed to rally, and oh! for that brief 
while, what sweet, wild hopes were cherished, 
what beautiful plans were laid for their future by 
that little family circle! In vain—the present 
excitement passed, and languor and greater suf- 
fering succeeded for the invalid, till, at last, it 
came home even to the heart of her son, that she 
was indeed dying. Faint and more faint grew 
that dear voice, the hectic deepened on the 
cheek, more startling became the strange bril- 
liance of those eyes, as though they already gave 
forth the radiance of their future home. For two 
months—ah! to them how fleeting !—Frederic 
and Elinor watched beside the departing saint, 
with loving care and unwearying devotion. At 
length, one morning, after a night of more quiet 





repose than usual, she desired to be removed to 
a window opening towards the garden, that she 
might “look on the summer earth once more.”’ 

When Frederic had wheeled her couch to the 
window, she looked eagerly forth for a moment, 
then closing her languid eyes, murmured — 
‘“‘ Beautiful, beautiful are even thy outer courts, 
O Lord!—glorious are our earthly skies; but 
oh, the splendors of that heaven which o’ercano- 
pies the Paradise of God !”’ 

Afterward she held sweet and solemn commu- 
nion with her loved ones, blessed and bade them 
farewell many times, and, at last, with her hand 
clasped in Elinor’s, and her head on the bosom 
of her son, she breathed out her blameless life in 
untroubled peace, trusting in Jesus. When her 
last sigh quivered on the air, Elinor flung her 
arms around her with passionate weeping; but 
Frederic pressed his lips to the forehead of the 
dead, then turned his pale face heavenward, and 
while a sublime expression kindled in his eye, 
said, fervently—“ Joy to thy spirit, mother !"’ 

A short time after the funeral of his mother, 
Captain St. Clair took leave of Miss Vernon, and 
set out on a visit toa relative in Wales. Elinor 
was not quite alone; she had, some weeks be- 
fore the death of her godmother, offered to a 
widowed friend in reduced circumstances a home, 
which had been gratefully accepted, and she had 
found in this lady an intelligent and sympathiz- 
ing companion. 

With her mental resources, Elinor could not 
well be lonely, and the elastic cheerfulness of 
her nature, her energy and activity, preserved 
her always from ennui. She found much to oc- 
cupy her hands and interest her heart, even in 
her limited household and among her few tenants; 
and while sorrow weighed heaviest on her own 
spirit, was the most faithful in her daily duties, 
most diligent in her friendly and charitable 
offices. Yet I would not say that Elinor was 
happy, in the deepest and richest sense of the 
term. She was not enjoying existence to the 
fullest capacity of her great and generous nature ; 
for there were too many high and beautiful feel- 
ings not called into exercise by the life she was: 
leading. In short, she felt always the womanly 
need of receiving and of bestowing more of love ; 
she felt the sad incompleteness of a life on which 
no lives depend wholly for love, or happiness, or 
care, or gentle ministrations. 

The summer months had flown. It was a chill 
morning in October. Elinor Vernon was in her 
garden, mourning and moralizing over the rav- 
ages which an unexpected frost had made among 
some favorite flowers, when Mrs. Darcy, her 
widowed friend, joined her. 

“‘ See here,’’ said Elinor, “‘ how this poor lily 
has closed its petals over ihe frost which has 
fallen on its breast; like some wronged woman 
shutting in upon her heart’’— 

But Mrs. Darcy, at this moment, placed in her 
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hand.a letter which had just arrived. It was 
from Captain St. Clair, and—Elinor Vernon 
never finished that sentence about the blighted 
lily. 


THE LETTER. 


“Dear Miss Vernnon:—Will you pardon me 
that I can no longer keep silence on a subject 
which lies nearest my heart? Yet, though I 
speak, it is with doubt and apprehension. I do 
not look for scorn or severity from you—I fear 
only to meet a just but gentle rebuke for my pre- 
sumption—for I now write to offer you the love 
and devotion of my heart, and to ask of you in 
return no less than your favor, and, finally, a 
share, and I will be frank, a large share in your 
womanly affections. 

“Do not, I pray, distrust the sentiment which 
prompts this act; it is no ‘new thing,’ let me 
assure you. Since my early youth, you, and you 
only, have been the star of my worship—the ob- 
ject of an homage silent indeed, but deep and 
fervent. 

‘* When, on my first return from India, I first 
met you as a woman, I saw the ideal of my 
dreamy boyhood realized and perfected. But, 
dear Elinor, you were then so brilliant and hap- 
py, that it seemed the love of one like me would 
almost cloud your glorious destiny. I had, to 
offer you, no rank, distinction, or wealth; I had, 
to win your favor, no charm of address, no beauty 
of person, no gayety of spirits, and no persuasive 
I even feared that no one love could 
satisfy your exalted nature ; that glory, and glory 
alone, could fill a soul so great as yours. Ah, 
even to me, the laurel on your brow shadowed 
somewhat the sweet womanliness of your face. 
I now see my error, and know that woman’s 
genius can alone become grandly beautiful 
through love ; that glory is perfected and great- 
ness sanctified by love. While power, and ma- 
jesty, and immortality, belong to the thoughts of 
the woman of genius, the emotions of her heart 
should not be suffered to waste away vainly and 
silently, but should be cared for and ministered 
to with infinite tenderness; for they, in truth, 
are the divine portion of her nature. 

“I left England for India with my hopeless 
love unrevealed by word or deed. Months went 
by—a year had passed, when one fortunate day 
brought me a package from my mother, contain- 
ing a volume of your poems. I can never tell 
you what a treasure that book proved tome! I 
read until my everyday thoughts chimed to the 
music of your verse. I marked, with joy inex- 
pressible, the heart of the meek, gentle, loving 
woman, throbbing through every line of the poet. 
I saw everywhere, amid gorgeous imagery and 
the beautiful convolutions of a wayward fancy, 
glimpses of the generous impulses, of the tender- 
ness, truth, and devotion belonging to the pure 
heaven of a lofty feminine nature—as angel faces 
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sometimes look out from amid the leaves and 
flowers, and strange, wild shapes of formless 
beauty in the exquisite arabesques of the East. 

“That volume I got literally by heart, dear 
Elinor, and so much of your bright life floated 
into mine, like a festal garland flung on a dark- 
ened river. Your presence was around me ever, 
a sunlight that knew no shadow; the music of 
your soul’s voice stole in upon my dreams and 
charmed my waking hours, until I grew to love 
you, if not so reverentially as formerly, more en- 
tirely and more familiarly. I regarded you with 
less distant adoration, but with a nearer sympa- 
thy and a more human tenderness. 

““When I returned to England, to find you 
uniting the patient woman and the ministering 
angel in your attendance upon my poor dying 
mother, and she to whom my intellect had done 
homage. my full heart blessed with grateful fer- 
vor. ‘Oh, worthily,’ I said, ‘is her greatness 
glory-crowned; but her goodness is a halo, bath- 
ing in a serene and holy light every leaf of that 
proud chaplet!’ 

“IT entreat your pardon for claiming your at- 
tention so long. I leave my cause in your hands 
—commend it to your heart. I have, as ever, no 
fame, and little fortune to lay at your feet. I am 
a lonely man, dear Elinor, whom life has used 
somewhat roughly—a soldier, wayworn and bat- 
tle scarred ;—I can only offer you a heart too 
manly to undervalue itself, and too proud and 
earnest to come as a mendicant or a flatterer; a 
love, the only one which that heart now che- 
rishes, a love born of the affections, but in which 
the mind exults and the spirit glories, as a senti- 
ment which has about it not alone the passing 
beauty of earthly flowers, but bears inscribed 
upon it the forever of the stars. 

“ As a friend, or by a dearer name, 
“‘ Ever yours, 
“ Freperic Sr. Crarr.”’ 


As Elinor Vernon finished reading the above 
letter, a tide of life, of joy, of love, poured through 
her heart, and clasping her hands with a quick, 
religious impulse, she murmured—‘“‘ O God! I 
thank Thee !”’ 

At this moment, she became for the first time 
conscious that she had long loved Frederic St. 
Clair. The frequent letters which she had read 
from the young officer to his mother, so filled 
with noble thoughts, so warmed with constant 
affection, had revealed his nature perfectly to 
Elinor, won her respect and admiration, until he 
became her standard of all manly excellence— 
the hero of her heart’s most beautiful romance. 

Thus it was, with a deep glow on her cheek 
and tears of sweet emotion in her eyes, that 
seemed to heighten rather than to dim their beau- 
ty, Elinor replied to that letter :— 


“Dear Freperic:—Life blooms around me 
like a new Eden this morning! The knowledge 
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of your love brings brightness and song, and 
throws a flush of warmer glory over my world. 
But, ah! it seems too great a good, too rich a 
blessing for one so little deserving. I ask my- 
self again and again, ‘Is it possible that he loves 
me, and with the love of years?” Oh! generous 
spirit!—oh! faithful heart! 

“We have been told that ‘it is more blessed 
to give than receive ;’ then how doubly blest am 
I for the love and devotion which henceforth it 
will be mine to pour around your life. You will 
see that I know you well, that I trust you entire- 
ly; for I deal in no disguises and no reserves. I 
might promise, with the gentle Juliet, to 


‘Prove more true 
Than those who have more cunning to be strange.’ 


“T cannot write well to-day—my hand is 
tremulous, and my thoughts confused and dis- 
connected. 
murs, constantly, ‘He loves me !—he loves me !’ 
and I cannot chide it for its sweet interrup- 
tions. 

““Come to me, and see me in my true life—my 
how my poetry 


In my heart is a voice which mur- 


time of pride;—come and see 
finds in your Jove its triumph, its crowning, its 
glorious apotheosis. 
“God love you and bless you! 
“ ELinor.”’ 

When the turf was fragrant with the earliest 
violets, and the first spring birds sang above the 
grave of Mrs. St. Clair, her son, Frederic, there 
lingered away a twilight hour with Elinor, his 


wife. It was the evening of their marriage-day, 


and Elinor left her bridal-wreath on the grave of 


her mother. 

But it is time we should return to the May- 
nards. Alas! how sad a thing it is to witness 
the gradual but sure decay of a love, which, hav- 
ing fallen on ungenial soil, and “‘ having no root 
in itself, withers away !’’ 

Walter Maynard began his married life with a 
system of fondest indulgence towards his pretty 
Amy, by petting even her foibles and humoring 
her most unreasonable caprices, until her affec- 
tionateness became exacting sensitiveness, and 
her gentle dependence childish weakness. 

After a while, the old habits of study returned 
upon Maynard, and his wife became painfully 
At first, he would reply 
with fond caresses and smiling remonstrances to 
her tearful reproaches ; but at last, even he grew 
wearied, and paid little attention to her pouting 
dissatisfaction; and then, Amy, somewhat in 
self-defence, took to novel-reading more devo- 
tedly than ever before. 

Maynard soon perceived that the zest of his 
student-life had banished books; his dear, old 
friends seemed unaccountably changed to him; 
and the classics, the sciences, poetry, and philo- 


jealous of his books. 
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sophy, had grown strangely dry and dull. He 
missed a clear, subtle, critical judgment, to which 
he had once been woni to appeal, a quick appre- 
hension, a nice poetical ear, a kindling enthu- 
siasm, an exquisite taste, a strong, comprehen- 





sive, active intellect—in short, he missed Elinor. 
He missed her most in that study, where for 
years he had known her pleasant companionship, 
and at times that mere mental loneliness would 
become insupportable ; then he would fling down 
his book and hurry from the room. 

Once, and once only, he made an effort to 
initiate Amy into the mysteries of classical lite- 
rature. He began with the Latin language ; but 
he soon found that his pretty wife had neither 
taste nor comprehension for such pursuits. After 
a fortnight’s hard study, she could conjugate the 
verb amo, et viola tout. 

When Maynard had been married about a year, 
his excellent mother died, and left a place in her 
home which none could wholly fill. She had 
been a quiet, diligent woman, peculiarly fitted to 
manage the affairs of a household, and insure to 
a family order, comfort, and daily tranquillity. 
She was a lady of much dignity of manner, and 
ease and grace as a hostess. Every domestic 
circle must have some presiding genius, some 
ruling spirit—Amy was, unfortunately, deficient 
in those qualifications which distinguished her 
predecessor, and discomfort and misrule gradu- 
ally crept into that once well-ordered household. 
For a hostess, Amy did not naturally possess the 
tact and address, and she never acquired them. 
Yet she was not engrossed by other pursuits and 
pleasures. She neglected music; her piano was 
always out of tune; she cared little, too little 
for dress;—but she cherished all sorts of pets, 
and cultivated her insatiable and indiscriminating 
taste for novel-reading. 

The faults of Amy Maynard were a mind 
which was a perpetual childhood, thoughtless, 
aimless, depending, feeling no responsibility, and 
capable of no decision, and an indolence inborn 
and ever increasing. She had been the favorite 
child of a fond and foolish mother ; flattered and 
indulged from her cradle, her limited intellect 
had known neither culture nor discipline. Love 
could work no miracle with such materials. She 
had sufficient perception to be aware that some- 
thing was wanting in herself; but her amiability 
was too passive, her virtues too negative in their 
nature, and her very love too unpoetical and in- 
fantine to refine, exalt, or energize her character. 
That there were too few points of sympathy, 
that there was too little equality between her 
gifted husband and herself, she well knew ;—she 
would look up to him, in the abstract, until her 
neck was weary, but could not rouse to the effort 
of rendering herself more worthy of his love and 
respect. 

Walter had hoped that the birth of her first 
child would work some change in the character 
of his girlish wife; but when he first sought her 
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chamber, to greet her as a mother, he found little ; A few moments only had passed, when May- 





of the impressive gratefulness— 


“The solemn joy of a new life, spread 
Like a mysterious halo round that bed.” 


The young mother expressed pleasure, indeed, 
in the possession of a “ new pet,’’ and a desire to 
have it christened “ Helen,”’ after one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s heroines. 

In a little more than a year from this time, 
Walter Maynard folded to his heart, with “ ex- 


” 


ceeding great joy,’’ an infant son, and after that, 
as the children grew in years and beauty, he was 
afar happier man. Yet were there hours when 
he was indeed wretched, though with a wretch- 
edness of which the world took no cognizance. 
He had seen his most beautiful vision of domes- 
tic happiness fade away like a cloud palace. He 
had once cherished bright hopes of the sweet 
companionship of wedded life; yet now he was 
never more alone than when ¢téfe-a-téte with the 
wife of his bosom, with whom he could venture 
only on the merest commonplaces, and to whose 
careless keeping he dared confide no matter of 
importance. 

As a father, he had the additional pain of see- 
ing his wife prove a thoughtless and foolishly in- 
dulgent mother. Little inclined to have the dolce 
far niente of her life broken in upon by the cares 
of maternity, she exercised no dignity towards, 
and no authority over her children, till it became 
evident to all the household, that she was herself 
the passive subject of the wilful and passionate 
little tyrants. 

When Walter Maynard's eldest son was about 
six years of age, an incident occurred in his family 
which brought with it a most impressive moral. 

It was a day when a number of the servants 
were absent at a fair in a neighboring town, 
among them the nurse of little Harry. During 
the morning Walter entered his wife’s boudoir, 
leading the child by the hand, and said, in an 
angry voice— 

“How is this, Amy!—TI found Harry in the 
stable under the heels of the horses! Will you 
mever begin to act the part of a mother towards 
your children? Ah, I see—tears again—always 
tears! Will you give me nothing better, Amy, 
in return for my remonstrances against your 
criminal carelessness and indolence—no repent- 
ance—no amendment ?”’ 

The rebuked wife made no reply, and her hus- 
band hastily left the room, leaving the child with 
his mother. Amy continued to weep for a few 
moments, and then drawing a book from beneath 
the cushions of a lounge, soon found in the ideal 
sorrows of its hero, “balm for all her woes.’’ 
But presently, the noisy contention of her chil- 
dren disturbed her, and she said to the boy— 

** Harry, darling, you make mamma’s head 
ache—go and play on the lawn a little while—but 
mind and don't let papa see you! ’ 


nard, while sitting near the open window of his 
study, was startled by a piercing scream—an- 
other, and another! He rushed down stairs and 
through the hall, to meet at the door a groom 
bearing in little Harry, with his forehead cut and 
his cheek laid open bya kick from a vicious horse. 

A surgeon was sent for, who prepared to sew 
up the frightful wound. The boy cried to have 
his mother hold him during the operation. 

“Will you take him, Amy ?”’ said his father. 

“Oh! Walter, I cannot !—indeed, indeed I 
cannot! I have not even strength to stay and 
see it done. Oh! my poor boy will die!—I 
know he will die!’’ 

**Silence !’’ said Walter’s father, authorita- 
tively, and the next moment he bore the weak 
mother from the room in strong hysterics. 

After the wound had been dressed, and a com- 
posing draught administered to the little sufferer, 
the surgeon took leave, assuring Maynard that 
the child would recover, but adding that he must 
expect him to be somewhat disfigured for life. 

Walter Maynard sat for a long time beside his 
once beautiful boy, plunged in bitter and sorrow- 
ful thought. At length the child ceased his low 
moaning, and slept; and the sad father rose, 
crossed the room softly, and approached the win- 
dow, looking towardsthe south. It was the room 
which had formerly been his cousin Elinor’s, and 
this was the window from which, years before, 
the heart-broken girl had watched his departure 
for Scotland. As he now stood, looking out on 
the neglected garden, he took, mechanically, 
from a light book-rack at his side, a volume, 
which proved to be an old copy of Milton. As 
he listlessly turned over the leaves, he found 
therein a small crayon sketch of Elinor’s noble 
face, which he had taken long ago. He hastily 
closed the book on the picture, saying, as he did 
so, in a scarce audible voice, “Oh! Elinor !— 
Elinor!’’ There was tardy justice done his 
cousin—there was the bitterness of a vain regret 
in that simple exclamation —‘‘Oh! Elinor!— 
Elinor !”’ 

Let us look in upon the St. Clairs ten years 
after the marriage of Frederic and Elinor. 

It is a winter evening, and we will] find them 
in the pleasant family parlor, ‘the room of the 
household.’’ There are books, musical instru- 
ments, engravings, and toys, scattered around, 
yet all giving no air of careless, or unpleasant 
confusion. A few fine portraits adorn the walls, 
and near one of the windows is a small flower- 
stand, over which hangs the light cage of a favor- 
ite bird. The curtains and carpet are of rich 
bright colors, giving an air of warmth and cheer- 
fulness to the apartment. 

Captain St. Clair is seated by the centre-table, 
turning over the leaves of a new periodical; at 
his feet is crouched a beautiful grayhound, who 
evidently considers himself not the least import- 
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ant member of the family circle. By his father’s 
side, sits a fine, frank-looking lad of nine years, 
busily engaged in drawing. 

Mrs. St. Clair is seated on the sofa, with a 
lovely little girl on her knee, and by her side, 
leaning his head fondly on her shoulder, is the 
richest inheritor of her genius, a pale, spiritual- 
eyed little boy, who is even now reciting, in a 
low, fervent voice, ‘‘ one of mamma’s own beau- 
tiful hymns.”’ 

Elinor is more lovely, and of a more noble pre- 
sence as a matron than asagirl. Her home-life 
has consecrated her poetry, and her poetry has 
given grace and dignity, and ideal beauty to her 
home. With her, Love has not absorbed Song, 
but has given to it deeper meanings and diviner 
purposes. 

As an authoress, she now occupies an enviable 
position in the world of letters. She has pub- 
lished a second volume since her marriage—the 
triumphant lyrics of love and joy, tne sacred me- 
lodies of home. Feeling not the strong necessity 
of constant mental effort, she is able to bestow 
much time and thought on all she writes, and 
never sends her fair creations en deshabille before 
the world. 

Hers is a quiet, happy household, for the care 
and affection of the wife and mother never weary 
and never sleep. Between her husband’s heart 
and her own there is always confidence and 
peace. Not but that they have known some slight 
differences—for such there will ever be between 
two free, strong minds, differently constituted, 
though united by the most harmonious sympa- 
thies. But it was the calm conflict of reason, not 
the fierce strife of passion—the momentary colli- 
sion of mind with mind, and more like the clash 
of silver wings than the sharp clang of meeting 
swords. 

“Elinor, love,’’ exclaims Captain St. Ciair, 
Jooking up from his book, “‘ here is a poem whick 
it almost seems that J should have written; it is 
so perfect an expression of my feeling towards 
you. It is called ‘A Love-Lerrer To my Wires,’ 
and is by Mr. S. C. Hall. Let me read you one 
or two of the most apropos stanzas :— 


’ 


‘IT gave to thee an humble name, 
Which thou, dear wife, hast given to fame; 
And surely ‘tis no idle boast, 
That many laud and flatter thee; 
For when the world has praised thee most, 


Thy woman’s heart was most to me! 


‘Years of success have taucht thee this, 
Dear wife—that duty leads tu bliss; 
*Tis thine to show to those who toil, 

That love can make all labor light; 

That fame and favor may not spoil 

The mind that thinks and acts aright! 


‘*Tis thine to prove that strength of mind 
May work with woman’s grace combined ; 
To show how nature’s debits are paid, 

In studies sma!! that sweeten life ; 
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And how the loftiest thoughts may aid 
The duties of a loving wife.’ ” 

One more picture. Some years, I will not say 
how many, have passed. It is Christmas, and 
the two families which this history most con- 
cerns, are met in the drawing-room of Maynard 
House waiting dinner, which seems unaccount- 
ably delayed. 

Walter Maynard, now past forty, has acquired 
a portly figure, and a face more suggestive of 
good Madeira than of thought or acute sensibility. 
He is now an M. P., and deeply absorbed in po- 
litical life; but half driven from an uncongenial 
home into public duties as he is, the spontaneity 
of his patriotism may perhaps be questioned. 

Captain St. Clair preserves the elegant air and 
chivalrous address of the soldier, and wears still 
his characteristic frank and cheerful expression 
of face. 

The elder Mr. Maynard, erect in figure and 
courtly in bearing, shows as yet few marks of age. 

Elinor St. Clair, who sits with her fair daugh- 
ter, Isabel, at her side, is somewhat changed in 
person, but as interesting and dignified in man- 
ner as in her youth, and her face retains its fine, 
peculiar expression—a rare combination of high 
intellectuality and feminine softness. 

Amy Maynard is stil] beautiful in face, but her 
excessive embonpoint has destroyed the early 
grace and delicacy of her figure. She is now re- 
clining in a luxurious fawteuil, with her feet on a 
soft, crimson cushion, and the ever-present lap- 
dog nestled amid the folds of her cashmere. 

In a window-seat opposite, bending over a new 
annual, with one foot drawn up under her, sits 
Miss Helen, a beauty very much after the order 
of her mother. 

“Captain St. Clair,’ says Walter Maynard, 
“to what school do you send Edward ?”’ 

‘* Why, to none—the boy’s health is very deli- 
cate, and Elinor and I have concluded to fit him 
for college at home. Fred goes to Eton.’’ 

“« Elinor !”’ exclaims Walter; “why she is 
also Isabel’s governess.”’ 

“And also the model-housekeeper of the 
county,’’ adds his father, laying his hand affec- 
tionately on Elinor’s head. : 

“And the model wife of all England,’’ says 
Captain St. Clair, with a smile. 

‘* How !—what?’’ exclaims Amy, half raising 
herself from her fauteuil. ‘*‘ Why, I declare, I 
have been dozing. But what were you saying 
about the ‘Wives or Eneranp?’ I think that 
is a stupid book—I don’t see why, when one 
writes at all, one can’t write a good tale. Now, 
Miss Pickering’s last is splendid! I sat up so 
late last night to finish it, that I have a horrible 
headache to-day. Walter, love, do just step to 
the hall and ask those dear boys to be more quiet. 
I declare, if I were the queen, I would have 
Christmas come in the summer, so that the chil- 
dren might play on the lawn.”’ 
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Tue two great necessities of humanity are 
food and raiment. If the requisitions of strict 
necessity alone were considered, the aflair would 
be easily considered, but in consequence of the 
passion for making complicated what was simple, 
and of again reducing to first principles what had 
become complex, new necessities of the toilette 
table have been created ; to satisfy these, recourse 


has been had to the products of every region of 


the earth at the cost of infinite expense and la- 


bor. These necessities have been the stimu- 
lants of the passion for traveling and conquest, 
the causes of commere and war. We may, 


therefore, safely conclude that gourmandize and 
coquetterie are the two great axes of civilization. 


It is not, then, such a great atrocity, in spite of 


what moralists say, to add something to the 
simplicity of the ancient cuisine. None who 
live now will deny that the delicious entremets 
of the French artistes must be far more delicious 
than even the legumes and fruits of Paradise. 
Adam never knew what it was to taste a paté 
de fois gras, a cabinet pudding, a fromage glacé 
a la vanille, with Chambertin or genuine Cu- 


ragao. He never dreamed, when he ate the 
apple, what wonderful consequences would be 
produced by his act of disobedience. A bene- 


ficent Providence had carefully attended to our 
diet and apparel; bright exemplars had been set 
Fish of the most delicious flavor had 
been covered with the richest scales; birds with 


before us. 


the most beautiful plumage have always the 
most tempting aroma, and while all edible ani- 
mals have natural coverings to protect their sa- 
vor, we alone were left naked, an explicit de- 
claration that we were not good food. 

For a long time, man clad himself with palm 
leaves, but, like the ape, his kinsman, he was a 
great imitator. Mind, like the point for which 
Archimedes sighed as a resting-place for his 
lever, enabled him to strip birds of their plumage 
Though by 
this appropriation his comfort was increased, man 


and quadrupeds of their furry skin. 


became certainly the most grotesque and bizarre 
of all the animal kingdom. In spite of our boasted 
progress, the ladies of this, the nineteenth cen- 
tury, yet continue to follow the example of those 
of ruder ages—bore their ears, tighten their gir- 

* This series of articles will be illustrated by a large 
number of engravings during its publication. 
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dles, pinch their feet, and pride themselves gn 
their civilization because they do not perforate 
the cartilages of the nose, depress the forehead 
and stain their skin with carmine and cinnabar. 
Like their grandmothers, they still deck them- 
selves with flowers, plumes, shells and beads. 
In old times, the female sex clad themselves 
with leaves and animal products; so they do 
now, only the leaves and fleeces change their 
form and become linen and cashmere. Labor 
alone has changed the appearance, but not the 
characteristics of the garments. One single 
thing has been added in later days—the thread 
But how vast has been the 
Cities have been 


of the silk-worm. 
consequence of this change. 
built by it, kingdoms made, and the destinies of 
nations altered by the variations from the great 
original costume, the leaves of the palm and the 
skins of animals. 

But the consequences of these changes have 
not always contributed to the comfort of either 
Corsets and girdles) buckles and garters, 
trammels, collars and cravats, are 


sex. 
braces and 
great invaders of individual liberty; yet, far from 
murmuring, men and women willingly submit to 
them, and the frame becomes gradually so ha- 
bituated to them that they become necessities. 
The man or woman who has most restrictions 
on ease, comfort and respiration, society con- 
siders the best dressed. The discomforts, incon- 
veniences and sufferings imposed by costume 
make up a long chapter of the little miseries of 
life, and sometimes win a place in the great cata- 
logue of diseases which flesh is heir to. Who, 
for instance, is ignorant of the consequences of 
tight lacing? Things have not greatly changed 
since the days of Eve, for often now children 
atone for the mother’s offences and follies. 

Our garments are not only unsuited to the 
development of the body and to freedom of mo- 
tion, but are scarcely adapted to our climate. 
How often do my customers force me to dress 
them as thinly and as openly, with bare arms 
and throat, as if they were denizens of the torrid 
zone! If an antiquarian, a huridred years hence, 
chance to find one of their shoes, he will con- 
clude they lived in a country where rain was un- 
known. In the chapter on Chapeauz, I shall 
have occasion to point out equal inconsistency. 
All this, however, is notorious. 














APOSTROPHE TO 


THE SEA. 


WRITTEN ON MY FIRST VOYAGE. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR oF “ ATALANTIS,” &c, 


I EAR thee through thy voices, mighty sea! 

I watch thee through thy billows, never stay’d; 
Thine is the sleepless march of destiny, 

Thine is the might, in majesty array’d, 

That mocks the ambitious, makes the fond afraid; 
Laughing alike at human strength and prayer, 

Rolling thy sullen waves o’er hearts that made 
Their trust in thee to waft them to the dear, 
Who still survey thy deeps in hopefulness and fear! 


The awe that is unbounded fills my soul, 
As I behold thee, limitless and lone ; 
Driving still onward, scorning all control ; 
Keeping thy march that never may be done, 
While man surveys thee, and the reverend sun 
Directs thy course along the mighty deeps: 
Thou seek’st a goal that never may be won, 
With race for aye renewing—seldom sleeps, 
Thy wing that never tires, thy form that never creeps. 


The frail barque bears me, bounding o’erthy breast; 
Yet am I not thy master! In my hand 
I grasp no bridle which shall bid thee rest, 
No curb which may subdue thee to command, 
No scourge to make thee tremble and to stand ; 
Thou laugh’st at haman conqueror—though thy mood, 
The mood of pow’r in sport, at moments bland, 
Moves thee to yield a pathway through thy flood, 
To him who seeks for sway through darker seas of blood. 


Upon thy shores he marshals his array, 
His sou! exulting in his numerous bands; 
He pants to give the signal for the fray, 
For conflicts, which shall redden all thy sands 
With human gore, and drain from distant lands 
Their strength and beauty! A barbaric cry 
Begins the work of death; keen, clashing brands 
Strike to the hearts of kindred; in the sky 
Hurtles an iron storm from devilish enginery ! 


Through the long day the work of death proceeds; 
The terrors that once shook, familiar now, 
The men of blood grow sportive in their deeds, 
And rush where Rage, with grim and ghastly brow, 
Shakes his red spear and aims his deadly blow! 
With equal fury, a superior hate, 
And better skill and strength, he meets a foe 
Who stops him in his march! In scorn elate, 
The conqueror strides o’er earth and does the work of 
fate ! 


Yet, Ocean! thou arisest on his path, 
And half revengest all his deeds of wrong; 
His navies vainly seek to fly thy wrath; 
Thou hear’st no threat of pow’r, thou fear’st no thong, 
Nor will thy rage permit the conflict long! 
Thy trophies are oblivion! Thou dost set 
Thy seal, in mountains, o'er the fierce and strong ; 
Vain are the toils of valor!—never yet 
Hath force such force o’ercome—hath foe such foeman 
met! 
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Earth covers not her victims :—man may slay, 
But still the proofs of human crime remain— 
No friendly hand to hide them from the day, 
Conveys the bloody corses of the slain 
To the veil’d realms of silence, from the plain 
Late shaken by their thunders! But thy power 
Needs no appeal for Heaven’s benignant rain, 
To cleanse from crimson sand, bruised leaf and flow’r, 
And shuddering eyes of man the blood proofs of thy hour! 


The winds that gather on thy breast by night, 
Bear to the distant cities all the tale 

Thou deign’st them, of the forms which in their sight 
Held hearts most precious! Thou hast heard the wail 
That followed thy dread tidings, and thy gale 

Has mock’d their griefs, and new aroused their fears 
For others, like the lost ones, who make sail, 

Trusting thy mercies! Many a watcher hears 

Thy storms, that rise by night, with trembling and in 


tears. 


The thin plank only keeps me from thy grasp ; 

The thin sail only lifts me o’er thy breast; 
Thy mighty arms seem stretching out to clasp— 

Thy mighty passions, in thy roar exprest, 

Seem toiling now, and bounding to arrest 
The flight of thy new victim!—madly glare 

Thy vengeful eyes of terror!—thou would’st wrest 
Thy prey, despite the mercy which would spare— 
The mercy born of love, sole sovereign everywhere ! 


Still mighty, though thy wilder mood be stay’d, 
Thou mov’st not less my homage, that I feel 
Thy billows bafiled, and thy storms, that play’d 
With wrecks, subdued to airs of May, that steal 
Around me with a blessing, and reveal 
Visions of gentlest climes; sweet streams that glide 
Through groves and broad savannahs, where the seal 
Has never shut the fountain—where the pride 
That vexes human hope, is fore’d from Nature’s side. 


And peace is o’er the land, even as a veil 

That holds the freshening waters—as the dove, 
Unharm'd and harmless, that descends the dale, 

And glides the sociai emblem of the grove, 

Whose inmates, in their attribute of love, 
Acknowledge a superior law to ours; 

There still the sole communion helps to prove 
The principle of promise for our bowers— 
Love, which alone can charm the serpent from their 

flowers. 


That love shall spell thy tempests, mighty sea! 
Its voice of power is on thee, and confess’d, 
Thy tossing limbs are fetter’d! Thou shalt be 
Subdued, even as an infant sunk to rest— 
Thou, that with giant limbs and heaving breast, 
Strove ’gainst the heavens, and leagued with storm, arose 
Like one with fiendish enemies possess‘d. 
Mad with unmeasured wrath, still prompt for blovs, 
Denied repose thyself, denying all repose! 
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Roll on !—roll on !—thy billows bear me far— 
And if my bones must whiten in the wave, 
Beneath the influence of malignant star, 
I would not ask from fate a kinder grave, 
Nor offer up the homage which might save! 
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It might be longer life were longer wo; 
And he whom fortune still hath will’d to brave, 
Might, safely rendered to his home below, 
Find young affection’s tear had long since ceased to 
flow. 
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HOME. 


BY CLARA MORETON. 


On peaceful home! how sweet within thy wails 
To watch the dying of the golden day ; 
Knowing that soon within thy cheerful halls 
A loved one’s smile will shed a brighter ray. 
How fondly do I watch the changeful skies, 
Fading from crimson to the violet’s hue, 
And long for eve, that I may meet his eyes, 
Which, like the stars, shine steadily and true, 


yh happy home! how much with pleasure fraught 
Are all the changing scenes thou bring’st to me! 
How much of joy that I had never thought 
Could in this world of disappointment be! 
Most gladly do I bring unto thy shrine 
The wild desires, the gilded hopes of youth ;— 
No more for dreamy visions shall I pine, 
Sure of thy boundless and thy changeless truth. 
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Oh blissful home! what wonder that I sigh 
Lest some rude blow destroy these scenes so fair, 
And Hope, affrighted, spread her wings and fly, 
And leave me brooding o’er my own despair! 
With trembling hand I seek to draw the veil 
Which hides the future from my earnest gaze ; 
3ut. like a far and fast receding sail, 
Pale shadows glide into the distant maze. 


Oh earthly home! my spirit feels how frail 
Are all the ties which bind it here to thee— 
How much of sorrow, in this tearful vale— 

How much of storm, upon Life’s surging sea. 
And if the bark which we have launched with care 
Before these angry storms, be wildly driven— 

Oh grant, my God, the fragile wreck may bear 
Its precious freight to the blest home of Heaven. 
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GROUND PLANS FOR COTTAGES. 


(See Plate.) 


No. 1.—A hall and stair-case, communicating 
with a break fast-room, dining-room and drawing- 
room, each having a window to the principal front, 
as represented in the elevation; behind there 


would be a kitchen, servant’s hall, pantry and 
other offices of domestic use. The second story 
contains four bed-rooms. 


No. 2.—F inst Story. 





In the second story are five rooms and a closet, and under ground a coal-cellar, larder and store- 


Toom. 
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(See Plate.) 


Between cause and effect, philosophers main- 
tain that there exists a just relation—and this no 
one can doubt—yet, for all, we cannot help some- 
times wondering at the extent of the effect when 
compared with the smallness of the cause— 


“ Large streams from little fountains flow— 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow!” 


And this apparent insignificance in the origin of 
things in the world of nature, has its counterpart 
in the world of mind. How lighter than a 
feather in comparison, sometimes, is the cause 
which produces unhappiness! How often is the 
comfort of a whole family abridged by some 
trifling circumstance that ought not to have 
made a visible impression! How often is the 
sky darkened by a cloud which at first was no 
larger than a man’s hand! 

Causes that, to one unaffected by them, seem 
the most ridiculous, are permitted, week after 
week and month after month, to come within 
the family sphere and keep it ever in a state of 
disturbance. Of these, perhaps the most fertile 
of domestic inquietude, are the fluctuations in 
the price of that necessary article of table com- 
fort—sutrer. Don’t smile, grave reader, at this 
seeming fall in the dignity of our exordium. 
Even while you smile, you may leave unoblite- 
rated some furrow that would never have marred 
your countenance had butter not risen, at some 
period in your history, to the extraordinary price 
of thirty-five cents a pound! Yes, our assertion 
is true, and we are prepared to prove what we 
affirm. We believe that, especially in our large 
cities, one of the most active causes of domestic 
infelicity lies in the fluctuant state of the butter 
market. How many an honest citizen, or worthy 
matronly head of a family, has gone to market in 
the most amiable mood possible, and after an 
absence of an hour, come home sadly changed in 
temper, to throw a shadow over the pleasant 
household! And why? What cause has been 
potent enough to effect so sad achange? Butter 
has risen five cents in the pound! Yes, there 
lies the explanation. It is no more nor less. 
Butter has done it! 

Flour may go up to ten dollars, beef to twenty 
cents, and even potatoes grow scarce at a dollar 
a bushel, without in the least abridging either 
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the moral or physical comforts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Livewell, or affecting unpleasantly any member 
of their family; and these good things of life, 
‘* creature comforts,’’ as they calf them, may fall 
to the minimum market rate, and not produce a 
visible change in the thermometer of their feel- 
ings: but let there be a rise in butter, and down 
goes the mercury. The freezing point is thirty- 
seven and a half cents a pound, and “ Zero’’ 
fifty. You may come within a few cents of the 
price at almost any time, by just looking into the 
face of Mr. or Mrs. Livewell, or any one of the 
junior Livewells, from Tom, who has just been 
passed into the High School, to little Em, who 
has been elevated to the high chair, and who 
likes butter with her ‘lasses. We verily believe, 
that if butter were never to go above a shilling a 
pound, the Livewells would be the happiest 
people in the city, dhd were it to keep at thirty- 
five, they would be the most miserable. ’ 

“Oh, dear! what are we coming to?’’ said 
Mrs. Livewell, in the midst of a few friends in- 
vited to spend a social evening not long since. 
“‘ Butter is so terribly high! What do you think 
I paid for it?’’ 

“ Thirty-one ?’’ inquired a lady present. 

“Thirty-three !”’ 

“Ae” 

““Yes, indeed! Why, did you get it for thirty- 
one ?”’ 

‘‘Mrs. D—— told me she paid thirty-one for 
excellent butter this morning,’’ said the lady. 

“‘Thirty-one? Then I was cheated; that’s all! 
Did you get it for that ?’’ 

“‘T only paid twenty-five.” 

“'T wenty-five!’’ Mrs. Livewell actually arose 
to her feet. ‘‘ Twenty-five did you say?’’ There 
was a look of profound astonishment on her face. 
** Was it good butter ?’’ 

“‘T never tasted better. 
gaged,”’ returned the lady. 

“Engaged? Oh! For the whole season ?”’ 

““Yes. A man comes to the door every week 
and serves me at a uniform price, no matter 
whether the market be high or low.”’ 

Mrs. Livewell sat down again, and the expres- 
sion of her face changed. 

“*T don’t like that plan,’’ said she. ‘‘I tried it 
once, but I don’t like it. It does well enough 
when butter’s high, but to be paying a quarter 
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for all your butter when the market is glutted 
with the very first quality for twenty and twenty- 
two, and even as low as sixteen, is not so pleas- 
ant, as [ have experienced.”’ 

“* But,’’ said the lady, “‘ take the season through, 
and | believe it comes cheaper. Besides, it’s a 
great convenience to have a good article served 
to you regularly. This running through the 
market twice a week, tasting butter at every tub, 
is a terrible annoyance.”’ 

“I’m sure,’’ returned Mrs. Livewell, ‘it wasn't 
a cent cheaper to us. Indeed, I know it cost us 
a great deal more than when we took the rise and 
fall of the market. How much do you use a 
week ?”’ 

“ Five pounds,”’ replied the lady. 

“It takes eight for our table every blessed 
week, besides three or four pounds for cooking. 
It’s aterrible tax! When the price is down as 
low as twenty cents, I don’t mind it; but to be 
paying thirty or thirty-three is dreadful! I 
really feel unhappy about it.’’ 

“A pound of butter,’’ spoke up Mr. Livewell, 
at this part of the conversation, ‘‘ is never worth 
over a quarter, and to charge more, is downright 
cheatery. If I had anything to do with law- 
making, I'd fix that as the highest limit.’’ 

“ And a barrel of flour at six dollars,’’ said the 
lady, who had joined in the conversation. 

“Well, yes—or seven dollars, if you choose. 
But butter should never be suffered to go above 
twenty-five cents. That isethe very maximum 
price.”’ 

‘* By the way,”’ said Mr. Livewell, at this part 
of the conversation, drawing, as he spoke, a slip 
of paper from his pocket, “1 met with something 
to-day that is quite apropos to the subject. The 
fact is, the public mind is getting awake to this 
great imposition, and there will be a salutary re- 
action before long. ‘The time for reform is at no 
great distance.”’ 

Mr. Livewell then read an account of some ex- 
periments made in the production of butter from 
grass and hay by a direct chemical process. 

‘* There’s a better time coming, you see,’’ he 
remarked, as he carefully refolded the slip of 
paper, a light playing over his face; ‘‘ or, as the 
song has it— 


‘A good time coming, boys, 
Wait a litle longer.’ 


At no very distant period we shall dispense with 
the agency of the cow in this important matter 
altogether. And think what a saving that will 
be! Men of intelligence and enterprise will then 
come into the business, and we shall have a true 
competition—not such as exists among plodding 
farmers and dairy-men, who keep on in the beaten 
track from generation to generation, as if there 
were no such thing as improvement. By this 
new method, you see that a large per centage 
more of butter is obtained from a ton of hay than 
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when fed to cows. And this is xo more than 
might be reasonably inferred, for i: is plain that 
the animals must abstract a portion for their own 
subsistence.”’ 

‘** How soon,’’ inquired Mrs. Livewell. serious- 
ly, ‘‘ will this new method be adopted ?”’ 

“Immediately, without doubt. The thing has 
been tried and proved. I shouldn’t wonder if in 
six months we had a lgrge establishment capable 
of supplying the whole city with milk, butter and 
cream, at half the usual prices.”’ 

** Delightful !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Livewell. ‘Oh, 
I wish it were to-morrow! How much we are 
indebted to science !’’ 

The conversation was interrupted here by the 
entrance of refreshments in the inviting shape of 
a couple of pyramids of ice-cream and a basket 
of choice cakes. Instantly the price of butter 
was forgotten—at least by all except the Live- 
wells—and conversation, by a natural impulse, 
took a new and more generally agreeable direc- 
tion. 

Now, the Livewells are not penurious people 
by any means. Five or six dollars were spent 
for these refreshments without a feeling of regret 
for the cost. In fact, money ever passed freely 
for all their wants or pleasures, except in the 
single instance we have adduced. Only when 
butter was named, did the usually open hand be- 
come affected by a sudden contraction. Canvas- 
backs at a dollar and a half a pair were often on 
their table; venison steaks smoked on their chaf- 
ing-dish; and, indeed, the first and often dearest 
articles of the season were indulged without a 
thought of the cost coming in to mar their en- 
joyments—unless, indeed, butter happened to be 
as high as thirty-three at the time. Alas for a 
good digestion when this was the case ! 

Bright and early on the morning after Mrs. 
Livewell hed been gladdened by the news of a 
great anticipated reform, by which cows and 
farmers could be dispensed with, that lady started 
for the market-house, in order to obtain her usual 
supply of butter. It did not escape her notice, 
as she came in the vicinity of Market street, that 
nearly all the bearers of butter-kettles who were 
wending their ways homeward, had sober faces. 
This was ominous of another rise, and caused a 
depression of at least two degrees in the ther- 
mometer of the lady’s feelings. 

““What’s butter?’’ she asked, after entering 
the market-house and passing down a short dis- 
tance to the stand of a Chester county farmer, 
who always sold an article of undoubted excel- 
lence. 

“Thirty-seven and a half, ma’am,’ 
the farmer. 

““What!’’ Mrs. Livewell drew herself up and 
looked seriously at the man. ‘‘I only paid you 
thirty-three on Saturday, and that was a shocking 
price.”’ 

“‘Butter’s riz, ma’am,”’ replied the farmer, 
with a comical leer. He could afford to be in a 
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good humor, for he had nearly a hundred pounds 
in his tub, and knew, to a moral certainty, that 
it would go off whether Mrs. Livewell bought or 
not. 

“Won't you take thirty-five for four pounds ?”’ 

‘* No, ma’am, not for twenty. Butter is butter 
these times.”’ 

Mrs. Livewell was just on the point of start- 
ling the ears of the farmer by an annunciation of 
the important discovery that had been made, and 
which was to bring about a new order of things 
in the butter line, when she found herself sur- 
rounded by a jostling, eager crowd of butter- 
seekers, all nearly as much disturbed by the rise 
in the market as herself. 

“T’ll try farther,’’ she murmured, disengaging 
herself from the little knot of people that were 
pressing upon her, and moving down the market. 
She knew all the good butter-tubs from Eighth 
street to Fourth, but, alas! there was no variation 
in price. There seemed to have been a combina- 
tion among the dealers to extort money from the 
good citizens of Philadelphia, and in her heart 
she felt that the offence was as justly indictable 
as swindling. Three pounds, instead of four, the 
usual half-weekly supply, were purchased, after 
nearly three-quarters of an hour had been con- 
sumed in the search for good butter at thirty- 
five. 

“‘ Bless me, Kate, what has kept you so long ?”’ 
was the grave salutation of Mr. Livewell, as his 
wife entered, half an hour after the usual break- 
fast time. “I was just going. It’s too late for 
me to be away from business.”’ 

Mrs. Livewell’s feelings were not in a condi- 
tion to bear a much heavier pressure than they 
were already sustaining; and it is hardly, there- 
fore, a matter of wonder that she made a fretful 
reply, communicating, as she did so, the painful 
fact that butter had risen to thirty-seven and a 
half. 

“Thirty-seven !’’ exclaimed Mr. Livewell, re- 
treating a pace or two. 

“Yes, thirty-seven. I didn’t buy but three 
pounds, and that is as much as I intend to get 
until Saturday, so you may all make the most of 
it you can.’’ 

Mrs. Livewell threw aside her bonnet and 
shawl carelessly. The shawl was cast upon a 
table, where the nurse had spilled some milk 
while feeding the baby, and injured to an amount 
equal to four or five pounds of butter. Mrs. Live- 
well saw in a moment the damage that had been 
done. Lifiing the shawl, she looked at it half 
indifferently, and then said, as she threw it again 
from her— 

“Ruined! But it can’t be helped now, and so 
there’s no use in being unhappy about it.’’ 

As Mrs. Liveweli descended to the breakfast- 
room, the serious fact of the rise in butter again 
took the uppermost place in her thoughts, and 
left her in no humor to bear the restlessness of 
the children, who were hungry and impatient 
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from having had to wait nearly half an hour be- 
yond the usual breakfast hour. 

The table was already furnished with two 
plates of the fresh butter, each containing half a 
pound. One of them was peremptorily ordered 
off, and the other piece cut in two. 

When the hot cakes arrived, they were pro- 
nounced ‘‘ swimming in butter.’’ Not one of the 
children, however, from Tom down to Em, were 
willing to believe this. 

“See, ma,’’ said Tom, “there isn’t hardly any 
butter on my cakes.”’ 

“Take molasses, then. Butter is too dear to 
be used after your fashion.”’ 

“TI don’t like molasses,’’ replied Tom, in a 
most interesting whine. 

“Then don’t eat it,’’ said the mother, her 
voice expressing anything but an amiable temper. 

**Can’t I have some more butter ?”’ 

‘“* No, not a particle more,’’ was answered most 
positively. 

Tom, at this, threw down his knife and looked 
sulky, whereupon his father ordered him to leave 
the table. 

“IT want some more butter,’’ said little Em, 
unappalled by the fate of Tom. 

‘*There’s butter enough on your cakes,”’ re- 
plied the mother. 

“* No there ain’t. 

“Well, you can’t have any more. 
lasses.”’ 

“‘T don’t want molasses. 
ter.”’ 

‘No, not a particle more.”’ 

Em showed her disappointment by screaming 
to the extent of her vocal capacity. 

‘* You may scream from now until Doomsday,”’ 
said Mrs. Livewell, coolly, ‘‘but you'll get no 
more butter. I declare, 1 never saw the I:ke; 
you all seem to think that butter was made to be 
eaten like so much meat!”’ 

“*T don’t like these cakes,’’ broke in Katy, 
next older than Em, who was still screaming 
madly. And the little lady pushed away her 
plate and leaned back in her chair. 

‘* Why don’t you like them? Will you hush, 
Em!’ 

The first sentence was a calm interrogation ; 
the last, an angry exclamation. 

‘*T want more butter,’’ said Katy. 

“Well, you won't get any more. 
are swimming now.”’ 

Katy began to whine, and Em continued her 
undiminished scream. 

“Tf you don’t hush, I’ll———!”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Livewell, suddenly losing all patience and 
laying his hand heavily upon Em. 

The threat of unuttered consequences did not 
in the least appal the little rebel, if the continu- 
ance of her ear-piercing screams gave any clue 
to the state of her feelings. 

“I can’t stand this!’’ fell, at length, from the 
over-tried father’s lips, and rising up quickly, he 
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seized Em with a determined grip, and in a won- 
derfully short space of time, landed her in the 
chamber above, where he left her to cry it out by 
herself. As he came down, his eyes rested for a 
moment or two upon his hat, which hung in the 
passage, and he felt strongly inclined to seize 
upon it and beat a hurried retreat ; but he resisted 
the temptation, and again entered the breakfast- 
room. Mrs. Livewell looked distressed, and the 
two remaining children wore a rebellious aspect. 
The latter, however, fully warned by the fate of 
Tom and Em, were silent, and ate, with an evi- 
dent want of relish, the cakes said to be “ swim- 
ming in butter.’’ Upon this point, it is but fair 
to remark, there were two opinions. 

Alas! what a tempest of unhappy feelings had 
the advance of four cents a pound in butter 
awakened in the breast of nearly every member 
of this family. The bouquet of flowers which 
Mrs. Livewell bought that morning in market, 
cost more than the whole advance on four pounds, 
the usual quantity purchased. This bouquet had 
been thrown on the mantelpiece carelessly, and 
while she was making her children miserable by 
stinting them in their allowance of butter, the 
baby was tearing the flowers to pieces and strew- 
ing the leaves upon the floor. The destruction 
caused only a passing murmur. Strange habi- 
tude of mind! 

Yet Mrs. Livewell does not stand alone. She 
is the representative of a class, and that a very 
large one, with whom the price of butter throws 
brightness or gloom over the domestic circle. 

Not loud, but deep were the anathemas uttered 
by Mr. Livewell against the shameful extortions 
of the farmers and the dairy-men, as he hurried 
towards his store. Hopefully and earnestly did 
he look forward to the time when a milk and 
butter laboratory would be established in Phila- 
delphia, and the city be guaranteed a full supply 
of the latter article at a fair rate. On arriving 
at his store, he sat down to read his newspaper, 
and the first thing that met his eye was a glow- 
ing description of a new atmospheric churn, by 
which butter could be produced from either milk 
or cream in an incredible short space of time. 
As the story went, every man could churn his 
own butter at the breakfast-table while the toast 
was making or the tea drawing. Without wait- 
ing to read his letters, just brought in by one of 
his clerks, off started Mr. Livewell to see this 
wonderful churn. The man who had the article 
for sale, gave the most extraordinary account of 
its performance, and succeeded with but little 
trouble in inducing his rather green customer to 
exchange a ten-dollar bill for one of them. 

“* What in the name of wonder is this machine 
you sent home to-day ?"’ inquired Mrs. Livewell 
of her husband on the appearance of the latter at 
dinner time. 

“That’s a newly-invented churn on the at- 
mospheric principle,’’ replied Mr. Livewell, his 
face all animation. 
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“A churn ?”’ 

“Yes, my dear; on a new principle altogether. 
It has just been discovered. Every housekeeper 
can now have his own butter at less trouble than 
it takes to go to-market. Put in a gallon or two 
of cream, and you have pounds of fresh butter in 
five minutes !”’ 

“‘Are you certain, Mr. Livewell?’’ inquired 
his wife, half incredulously. 

“Oh, yes; it’s no matter of speculation, but a 
fixed fact. Butter can be made from cream in 
five minutes, and from skim milk in ten. No- 
thing to do but turn so, and the air rushes 
through these dashers, or whatever you call 
them, and the butter is there. It’s the step be- 
tween the chemical process we talked of last 
night and the ordinary mode. Isn’t it grand ?”’ 

“If it will do.”’ 

**Do? It can’t help doing. The principle is 
as plain as daylight. It must do. To-morrow 
morning we will get a gallon of cream from our 
milk-man, and have butter of our own churning 
for breakfast. Think what a saving it will be!’’ 

“How much butter will a gallon of cream 
make ?”’ 

“* About five pounds, the man told me.”’ 

“Indeed! Cream is eighty cents a gallon. 
That will bring the butter down to sixteen 
cents.”’ 

** And we'll have the butter-milk into the bar- 
gain. Capital, isn’t it? I wonder people have 
never thought of this before. It doesn’t take a 
great while for butter to come, even in the ordi- 
nary churn.”’ 

Full of this new idea, on the next morning 
their milkman was over persuaded to disappoint 
the remainder of his customers to let them have 
a gallon of cream for their new experiment. An 
effort had been made to keep the juveniles in 
ignorance of what was going on; but they had 
seen the churn, and with the wonderful instinct 
of children, seemed at once to comprehend its 
mysteries, and to understand that it was to be 
used in the morning. So, when the experiment 
was to be tried, they were there, from Tom down 
to Em, notwithstanding they had been told a 
dozen times by their mother to go away up stairs 
and remain until called. Of course, each one 
felt desirous of assisting in the new and interest- 
ing work; and as all could not get hold of the 
handle of the churn at once, not a little pushing, 
scolding, quarreling and crying took place, in the 
midst of which Mr. Livewell, who was a decided 
man when fairly aroused, turned the whole posse 
of them out of the room. Finally, the gallon of 
cream was poured into the churn, and Mr. Live- 
well commenced the operation of turning. Most 
faithfully did he work for five minutes, when the 
top was removed, and the heads of the husband 
and wife came together in rather a jarring con- 
tact, as each sought eagerly to see the four or 
five pound lumps of sweet butter, all ready for 
the table, swimming about in the novel machine. 
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For a moment or two they saw only sparks, then 
a thick mass became visible, floating on the sur- 
face of the buttermilk. 

“Try a little longer,’’ said Mrs. Livewell. 

‘* Five minutes he told me wasample. I don’t 
believe the cream is good.”’ 

** Oh, yes, 1 know the cream is good,’’ returned 
the wife. ‘‘ You must churn longer.”’ 

And so the lid was put down, and the patent 
butter-maker again set in operation and worked 
for five minutes, during the whole of which time 
Em and Katy were pounding and calling on the 
outside of the door. 

“* Now I guess it’s come,”’ said Mr. Livewell, 
as he took out his pocket-handkerchief and wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead, while Mrs. 
Livewell proceeded to inspect the contents of the 
churn. But, alas! there was nothing within that 
was familiar to their eyes as butter. In its place 
was a thick, soft mass, that bore some slight re- 
semblance to the article they sought. While 
pondering over this and wondering what it could 
mean, a gleam of light came into the mind of 
Mrs. Livewell. She remembered having heard 
some one say, that after butter was churned it 
had to be removed from the buttermilk, and all 
the watery particles forced out by some sort of 
kneading or compression. So she took out the 
buttery mass, which weighed some two pounds, 
and putting it in a dish, worked it with a spoon 
until it came to the consistence of good firm lard. 
A little salt was added, after which breakfast was 
served and the children admitted. The pent-up 
curiosity of these young excitables overflowed 
towards the churn, and the reader will scarcely 
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be surprised to hear that, in their scramble for its 
possession and the particular privilege of rotating 
the dasher, they managed to throw it over and 
deluge the floor with buttermilk. 

A little scene followed not necessary to de- 
scribe—some of our fair readers may easily imag- 
ine it—and then the expectant family gathered 
round the table. Butter was plenty, even though 
it had cost forty cents a pound, to say nothing of 
the labor and price of the churn. But somehow 
or other, it hadn’t exactly a natural appearance 
nor taste. Mr. and Mrs. Livewell looked at each 
other gravely and shook their heads. The chil- 
dren preferred molasses after a first trial of the 
butter, and finally, the waiter was directed to 
bring in some of the genuine article. 

Of course, the atmospheric churn was voted a 
failure, and stowed away, to become acquainted 
with dust and cobwebs, in the cellar, where it 
still reposes “solitary and alone.’’ And, of 
course, as the butter laboratory has not been yet 
established, Mr. and Mrs. Livewell and their 
family are still victims to the constant fluctuations 
in the butter market, and there seems little chance 
of any happy turn of events in their favor. They 
are still looking forward with hope to the time 
when hay and grass will be converted, by a cheap, 
quick and simple process, into butter, without all 
the delay, expense and nonsense attendant upon 
cow-feeding and milking. But we are afraid they 
will grow faint with looking and longing for the 
good time they so earnestly desire. Their case 
is a melancholy one; but they have this consola- 
tion, if consolation it be—they are but the types 
of aclass, and that a numerous one. 





TO THE 


BY MISS 


Kinp friends are around me, they bid me be gay, 
With merriment now to chase sadness away ; 

Yes, round me they cluster, the loved and the dear, 
Yet still I am lonely, for thou art not here. 


They bring me sweet music, and waken a strain, 
But to me its sweetness is mingled with pain— 

The tones breathe but sadness, my eye drops a tear, 
And still I am lonely, for thou art not here. 


They bid me to join in the laugh and be glad: 
I try—the sound dies in a feeling most sad— 
And strangely and wild does it fall on my ear, 
For oh! I am lonely while thou art not here. 


They bring me gay flowers and show me the tints 

That Nature upon them so gorgeously prints; g 
They heap the bright b!ossoms around me and near 

Yet still I am lonely. for thou art not here. 
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They tell me of wonders that Nature has done, 
But ere to recount them they’ve scarcely begun; 
The words but a sound of confusion appear, 
And oh! I am lonely, for thou art not here. 


They bid me to list to the voice of the wind— 
They say that its breathings can quiet the mind :— 
Some spirits it may calm, but not mine, I fear, 

For on! I am lonely whilst thou art not here. 


They bid me to go where festivity reigns, 

Where fashion has bound her poor vot’ries in chains; 
But e’en midst the tinsel and jewels all ’s drear 

To me, for I'm lonely when thou art not here. 


They bid me to join, too, the swift gliding dance, 
To echo the laughter, to smile at each glance: 
Tis all a vain effort, I smother the tear, 

But oh! I am lonely, for thou art not here. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF WALKING. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


A waAL« is the most available of recreations. 
“'T will do me good to walk,’’ says Othello, 
when first visited by the pangs of jealousy; and 
one of the old dramatists makes his hero, when 
baffled, very naturally suggest to a companion, 


— “the fresh air and discourse 
Will give us new inventions.” 


Pedestrianism is said to be a constitutional tend- 
ency. ‘he English ladies are peculiar for habitu- 
ally taking long excursions on foot; and whoever 
has traveled in Switzerland, must have been 
struck with the diversity of endurance with 
which the mountain paths are there explored by 
different individuals. Phrenologists declare that 
they can easily detect those who are natural pe- 
destrians by their cerebral and physiological 
traits. The art of walking is at once suggestive 
of the dignity of man. Progressive motion alone 
implies power, but in almost every other instance 
it seems a power gained at the expense of self- 
possession. Nothing can be more graceful thaa 
the flight of certain birds, but we associate the 
movement with the idea of its being the concen- 
trated ability—the entire development of innate 
force. The action is all, the winged creature 
nothing; whereas, as we look upon a human 
form approaching us in a solitary place, it is with 
the consciousness that the mind's workings are 
uninterrupted by the locomotion—the process of 
thought undiverted; it moves onward instinct- 
ively, retaining that ease, freedom and upright 
attitude which distinguish a being endowed with 
reason. A ship under full sail before the wind, 
is a sublime object, but it is as a trophy of art, a 
product of invention, that it awakens our sym- 
pathies. We can but momentarily forget that its 
beautiful motion is unconscious, impelled and in- 
voluntary. There is, on the contrary, scarcely 
an act of man that so instantly bespeaks will, as 
walking. It conveys the impression of a self- 
directing power. There is more or less of the 
creeping posture in the onward movement of ani- 
mals; and the union of an erect attitude with 
locomotion is one of the most striking and noble 
distinctions of humanity. On the stage, and in 
military or civic processions, we sometimes re- 
alize this quite vividly. 

An appropriate pedestal is essential to the 
harmonious expression of every figure ; and it has 
been truly said by an able physiologist, that the 
feet admirably confirm the idea. They realize 
the two conditions of firmness and adaptation, 
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} and wonderfully carry out the graceful plan of 
; the human form, while its strength and flexibility 
are at the same time enhanced. ‘The gradual 
increase of size which reaches its acme in the 
body, and is terminated, like the capital of a ma- 
jestic pillar, by the head, does not interfere with 
the action of the numerous muscles and nerves 
which secure the varied necessary and elegant 
movements of the lower limbs, from the most 
refined evolutions of the dance to the simple 
walk. As an instance of mechanical contrivance 
merely, the arrangement is a study; while viewed 
in reference to the laws of beauty, we have but 
to recal! the effective attitude of the Apollo, the 
courteous siep of the gentleman, or the stately 
march of the hero, to perceive by what natural 
expedients utility and impressiveness may be 
combined. The heel is more shielded with ten- 
dons, that the weight of the body may not press 
too severely upon the adjacent vessels; and the 
arch of the sole, by dispersing it, still farther 
equalizes the pressure. It has been conjectured 
that the intricate web of nerves that lines the 
under part of the foot, has a magnetic office— 
drawing from the earth or carrying from the sys- 
tem nervous stimulus. It is certain that a degree 
of sensitiveness is awarded this portion of the 
‘ frame, the relation of which to vitality and loco- 
motion has not been fully explained. 

In walking, one foot sustains the body, while 
the other is thrust forward; its weight is then 
thrown upon the advanced foot, and so on alter- 
nately. The muscles act in unison, and yet how 
complicated their action and unconscious and ex- 
act the process! It is on this account that we 
‘ read character so easily by the walk—regular in 
{ the formal, quick in the ardent, bold in the reso- 
lute, hesitating in the timid, buoyant in the gay. 
It may be considered a distinct accomplishment 
to excel as a companion in walking, especially 
for women. ‘The gait, manner and by-way con- 
verse of those of the sex who have a Di Vernon 
dash in their natures, often exceed their fireside 
or ball-room aptitudes. 

The gait affords much that is characteristic in 
natural language. Its degree of rapidity is in- 
dicative of temperament—a quick movement 
being attendant upon the sanguine and nervous, 
and a grave one upon the lymphatic or bilious. 
But there is also a moral significance in the gait. 
Duplicity is often betrayed by a cat-like, gliding 
step, and there is something frank in the very 
sound of an honest man’s tread. We recognize 
the variety and meaning oi the gait by many or- 














dinary terms—that of affectation by mincing, of 
awkwardness by stalking, and of a loitering step 
by stroll. The gait, too, is professional. Sailors 
walk with a rolling movement, as if balancing 
themselves at sea; soldiers march; tradesmen 
hurry; grisettes trip; coxcombs strut; poets 
saunter—and ghosts, says that of the noble Dane, 
are 


“Doomed, for a certain time, to walk the night.” 


The relation of walking to thought is remark- 
able. More than one distinguished writer, of 
whose habits literary biography has informed us, 
found the influx of ideas or the flow of expression 
more ready and salient when under the influence 
of this movement. It undoubtedly relieves nerv- 
ous excitability. I knew an eminent divine 
whose choicest productions were penned by 
means of an ink-horn attached to his button-hole 
and scraps of paper held upon a book, as he paced 
his study floor; and we are told that the most 
prolific novelist of the age dictates his manuscript 
to an amantensis while he is engaged in an ab- 
sorbing promenade. 

It is natural to close a vague reverie, when 
something definite is attained, by rising and 
walking to and fro, although the reverse some- 
times takes place, and we pause after restless- 
ness of mind, and seek an attitude of repose, to 
luxuriate in a decisive feeling. A celebrated 
English actor was accustomed to remain seated 
while uttering the famous soliloquy in Hamlet, 
until he came to the Jine, “it is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished,’’ when, with a self- 
assured mien, which struck the auditor as very 
true to nature, he commenced pacing. the stage 
with a thoughtful air. 

Doubtless the majority of thinkers can sym- 
pathize with Montaigne, who says—‘“ Every 
place of retirement requires a walk. My thoughts 
sleep if I sit still; my fancy does not go by itself 
as when my legs move it, and all those who study 
without a book are in the same condition.’’ The 
Grecian philosophers walked beneath the por- 
ticoes of the temples or in academic groves, with 
their pupils, as they unfolded the stores of their 
wisdom or argued the comparative truth of their 
several theories; and many of the impassioned 
preachers of the Catholic church hasten back- 
ward and forward, in the narrow pulpit, appeal- 
ing to the crowd below. 

For a fit of irritability, there is no sedative like 
awalk. Hear wise old Prospero— 


“Sir Iam vexed; 
Bear with my weakness; my old brain is troubled. 
Be not disturbed with my infirmity ; 
If you be pleased, retire into my cell, 
And there repose: a turn or two Pll walk 
To still my beating mind.” 


There are seasons when a foot fall has a so- 
lemn echo. The regular tread of a sentinel at 
midnight, the paces which measure a duelling- 
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ground, or the tramp of an army on the eve of 
battle, stir the imagination; while the peculiar 
gait of the beloved is endearing. Of Laura, her 
lover said— 


“ Audar sua non era cosa mortale.” 


Baptista knows Francis is not a Paduan by his 
manner of walking the city, which he thought 
was “‘ like a stranger;’’ and it is quite character- 
istic of Falstaff that he hated to ‘‘ walk by the 
counter-gate.’’ 

The bards derive many affecting similes from 
walking. Thus, Shakspeare says that 


“Poverty waiks, like contempt, alone.” 
And Tennyson describes 


“Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death.” 


Hunt, who has a vein of natural epicurism in his 
tastes, wisely advocates a country residence with- 
in walking distance of town— 


“But then I would have the most rural of nooks 
Just near enough town to make use of its books, 
And to walk there whenever I chose to make calls, 
To look at the ladies and lounge at the stalls.” 


Wilson, in his striking poem on the Plague in 
London, speaks of fajth’ which 


“ Walks unquaking through the shades of death.” 


It is a touching image of fidelity adduced by Or- 
lando of old Adam— 


“Who after me hath many a weary step 
Limped in pure love.” 


And Pierre’s sense of the bitterness of local pre- 
judice is significantly indicated in ‘‘ Venice Pre- 
served,’’ thus— 


“Confess? Record myself 
A villain for the privilege to breathe, 
And carry up and down this cursed city 
A discontented and repining spirit?” 


A very religious feeling prompted the line in 
Lycidas— 


“Through the dear might of him that walked the waves.” 


Thomson declares, in the spirit of true poetical 
superiority to fortune, and with the genuine zest 
of a dreaming pedestrian— 


“You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods or lawn, by living stream, at eve!” 


Carlyle moralizes ably of human frivolity when 
he exclaims—“‘ Light mortals, how ye walk your 
life-minuet over bottomless abysses, divided from 
you by afilm!’’ And Wordsworth nobly con- 
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GODEY’S MAGAZINE 
veys the idea of a gifted peasant’s self-subsist- 
ence in his ode to Chatterton— 


who walked in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough along the mountain side.” 





Wolsey’s pathetic retrospect of weary ambition 
begins by asserting that he had ‘‘trod the ways 
of glory;’’ and what a love'y metaphor is that of 
Barry Cornwall's, when he suggests the idea of a 
restrained footstep!— 


“Tread softly, sofily, like the foot 
Of Winter shod with fleecy snow, 
Who cometh white and cold and mute, 
Lest he should wake the spring below.” 


A little world was opened to the fancy of Elia 
by the Jews, beggars, chimney-sweeps, old 
benchers and actors he encountered in his walks 
through the metropolis of England. I have sel- 
dom realized more perfectly the shades of deep 
meaning that may be hinted by the manner and 
air exhibited in walking than was portrayed in 
the sketch of a native painter, representing the 
Saviour and two disciples in their walk to Em- 
maus, after the resurrection. The severe abstrac- 
tion in the movement of the one, and the eager 
curiosity in that of his companions, shadowed 
forth most distinctly the language of the spiritual 
and the human. Dante's great poem, as regards 
its external design, may be described concisely as 
a walk through the realms of hell, purgatory and 
paradise. 

The promenades of some European cities are 
singularly inciting to cheerfulness. Their sites 
are often admirably chosen, without the dense 
ranges of buildings and near the sea, the moun- 
tains, a river or a grove. Ona winter noon or 
spring evening, the change from an apartment 
overlooking noisy thoroughfares, or from a crowd- 
ed street to the free air and grateful prospects of 
these resorts, instantly yields refreshment. The 
charm, too, is frequently enhanced by the variety 
of costume and life-enjoying aspect of the scene. 
Here an old abbé or college professor moves 
slowly on in his dark robes, like the patriarch 
come forth to muse at eventide; on a bench sits 
a military character, with his heavy cap beside 
him; a flaxen-haired English child gambols 
around its complacent nurse; and a swarthy 
peasant girl respectfully watches the group of 
ladies who talk gayly to their cavaliers on horse- 
back, who surround the open carriage drawn up 
by the green pathway. Now and then from a 
band of music are heard the favorite airs of the 
season; and when they cease, a gust of wind 
among the pines, the plash of fountains, the mur- 
mur of a beach, a gay laugh or friendly cheer, 
falls pleasantly on the ear. The passing saluta- 
tion, the renovating breeze, glimpses of the far 
horizon, and the mere sight of wave, sky, foliage 
and human faces, calm with the senses of genial 
leisure, then yield momentary solace alike to the 
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careworn tradesman, the lonely stranger and the 
sated belle. ~ 

Independent people are or ought to be good 
pedestrians. Landscape painters and naturalists, 
a class usually distinguished for their personal 
resources and avoidance of conventionalities, are 
usually fond of the long and solitary walks inci- 
dent to their professions. They see without 
envy gay equipages dash by, deeming that their 
occupants have inevitable care annexed to their 
splendor. 


“You may hurry away on your lonely ride, 
Nor deign from the mire to save me, 
I will paddle it stoutly by your side 
With the tandem nature gave me.”* 


Lonely walks are the delight of lovers. Speed 
gives, among other reasons for thinking Valen- 
tine absorbed by the tender passion, that “ he 
walks alone;’’ and one of the questions with 
which the impatient Cleopatra assails Charmian 
in regard to Antony, is, “* Does he walk?”’ In 
truth, the most natural resource for either escap- 
ing or giving vent to a mood, is walking. What 
thoughts of sublimity and reminiscences of lands- 
men fill the voyager’s breast as he walks the 
lonely deck at midnight, with the stars above 
and the waves around him! What a sense of 
luxury steals over the converse of kindred minds 
in garden-walk on a summer evening! And 
what images of hope vivify the fancy of the youth- 
ful group who walk the leafy isles of an Ameri- 
can forest radiant with autumnal dyes! 

Untimely walking evidences mental disorder. 
Lady Macbeth walked in her sleep from the un- 
rest created by remorse, and poor Constance 
says of her dead Arthur— 


“Grief fills the room of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me.” 


The choice of walks is a revelation of charac- 
ter. To observant and sympathetic minds, there 
is no promenade so suggestive as the most fre- 
quented street of a metropolis. Each passer 
hints a tragedy, and every group affords a glimpse 
of the comedy of life, to say nothing of the plea- 
sure derived from a consciousness of being upon 
what Schiller calls the “‘stream of multitude.’’ 


“Let me move slowly through the street 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sounds of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 


* How fast the flitting figures come! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face; 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace.”t 


The meditative find in woods and by the sea- 
shore their best inspiration; and the world is 
full of consecrated walks, from Petrarch’s favor- 


* Holmes. + Bryant. 
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ite path at Vancluse to the lane at Highgate, 


where Keats and his fellow bards used to wander. 


The zest of a walk is its spontaneity. One 


can perceive a sad expression upon the faces of 


those formal citizens who, exactly at the same 
hour, daily take the same promenude, as if impel- 
led by fate. The path is so familiar as to. kindle 
no expectancy; the mind broods as if the body 
were stationary, and the only refreshment gained 


is derived from the air. Quite different is the 


effect of an aimless stroll, began from a kind of 


instinct and continued half unconsciously, with 
pleasant objects or a winsome voice to beguile 
the way. Routine is allied to duty and labor; its 
absence is essential to recreation. We should seek 
nature, like children, in so trustful and enjoying 
a mood as to be oblivious of law, and especially 
of self. 

Insanity is usually produced by the tyranny of 
one idea or feeling which takes exclusive pos- 
session of consciousness; and every one capable 
of intense reflection or strong emotion, has felt, 
at times, the incipient stage of this malady when 
condemned by isolation or illness to a confined 
position. 
walk forth—not only by physical activity to divert 
mental disquietude, but, by multiplying external 
impressions, to break up the monotony and con- 
centration of thought. The motion quickens the 
blood; the air oxygenates it; and a languor at 
last steals over the frame which, for the time, 
deadens the inward pang, and woos to the pleas- 
ant land of sleep, whence we emerge refreshed 
and elastic. But there is a more attractive phase 
of the subject than that suggested by the econo- 
my of nature. How many of the richest asso- 
ciations of our lives are connected with a walk! 
It is thus that we most readily place ourselves in 
relation with that spirit of wisdom and beauty 
which pervades the universe. The most reserved 
minds are then apt to unfold. I walked, on a 
summer afternoofi, through a wood, with a poet 
remarkable for his graphic pictures of nature. 
He uttered exclamations of delight when he saw 
the grass-blade glint in the sunshine; not a fir- 


At such a crisis, the first impulse is to 


cone slept amid the herbage, not a moss-clump 
gleamed from a decayed root, not a pale wild- 
flower shot its slender stem through the moulder- 
ing leaves, but elicited his loving comment. I 
walked through an ancient ¢ity, by moonlight, 
with an artist. He bade me note the lofty cor- 
nice defined in the silver light, the symmetrical 
shadow of the tower, the impressive frown cf the 
batilement, the airy spring of the fluted pillar, 
the depth of the crystal heavens, and the pictur- 
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esque grouping of the fishermen as they clustered 
at the pier. I walked about a populous capital 
at mid-day with a humorist, and he excited my 
ceaseless mirth by the comic hints which life pre- 
Milton describes 
one of the joys of Eden to consist in walking 
through a garden. Genius has blended its richest 
annals with the scenery familiar to the walks of 
youth. Byron’s fondness for haunting the ocean 
breathes in almost every poem. How sternly is 
the desolate locality where Crabbe roamed in 
boyhood, graven in his gloomy pictures! What 
a calm and pure mountain air steals from the 
page of Wordsworth! And how do the heather 
and the daisy that skirt the moors of Scotland, 
gem the effusions of Burns! Food for observa- 
tion is yielded to the willing eye by the most un- 
attractive walk. Whether aloes, with dew-drops 
pendent from their thorny sides, or fields of tufted 
maize that bend gracefully to the wind, or the 
flickering shade of noble elms, the shafts of dense 
cypresses or vast seas of prairie are around, in- 
sensibly the spirit of the landscape enters the 
mind and tinges it with sombre or bright imagery. 

How many brave resolutions have been formed, 
how many vindictive feelings renounced, how 
many glorious works conceived, and how many 
delicious sympathies indulged in a walk! With 
the open sky above, the cheerful fields beside, and 
the free air around us, local annoyances and per- 
sonal cares awhile vanish. We feel at liberty; 
nature whispers consoling thoughts; we move 
onward with a sense of alliance to her majestic 
forms and gentle ministry. Experience gradually 
shapes itself by meditation into a messenger of 
truth. Wild feeling becomes tranquil, clear and 
satisfactory through the analysis of reflection. 
Departed joys are renewed in the magic glass 
of memory, and the sealed fountains of love gush 
again at the call of imagination. Released prison- 
ers and#fresh convaiescents best realize the privi- 
lege of a walk. From them the dullness of cus- 
tom has fallen; every step yields a sweet con- 
sciousness of power and every breeze is a greeting. 
To all contemplative minds there are memorable 
walks, enshrined by rich and genial companion- 
ship or felicity of mood, charm of locality or in- 
teresting circumstances; and to such, the kind of 
tree and herbage, the shape of hills that bounded 
the view, the odor of the vegetation, the rustle of 
lizards, or the note of birds then experienced, 
have a perpetual charm, and their recurrence ever 
afier 


sented to his mind by the way. 


“Strikes the electric chain with which we're darkly 
bound.” 








Tue following important portions of the eques- 
trian art, a good horsewoman should make her- 
self perfect mistress of, ere she attempt the true 
pleasures of equestrianism by those delightful 
canters which, when once enjoyed, too often 
make the young rider consider as minor points— 
those, without a perfect knowledge of which, no 
lady is safe in her saddle, even though the other 
portions of her riding may be excellent. I allude 
to the STOPPING, TURNING, and BACKING a horse. 
Frequent accidents have arisen from the want of 
quickness in doing these ; therefore, 1 wish to 
impress upon the fair equestrian the necessity of 
studying them well in the commencement, so 
that she may not be flurried when suddenly 
called upon to pull up her horse, or turn him to 
the right or left; but, from early and constant 
practice, do so with such perfect ease as will not 
only render the movement graceful but insure 
the animal’s obedience. 

To Sror a Horse.—Always supposing that 
the reins are not too long, in which case they 
should be drawn to a proper length through the 
left hand by the right; the bridle hand must be 
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slightly raised, and drawn towards the centre of 
the waist, and, at the same time, the shoulders 
thrown back, which simultaneous movement is 
sure to stop the horse. 

To Turn To tae Rieut.—The bridle hand is 
advanced towards the horse so as to slacken the 
reins on the near side of his neck, whilst the 
right hand draws the right rein tight, which turns 
the head round, and consequently makes the 
horse turn the body ; the moment he has turned 
sufficiently, the right hand must be taken off the 
rein and the left resumes its place. Particular 
attention must be paid at all times that the reins 
at each side are of equal length. 

To Turn to tHe Lerr.—The right hand, 
which is generally on the rein, is taken off, and 
the left hand, which will be seen by our illustra- 
tion, turns the horse by the pressure of the rein 
on the off side of his neck. Care must be taken 
not to fall into a too general habit of crossing the 
right hand over to tighten the rein: it looks very 
unlike a rider, besides depriving her of the power 
of using the whip, should the horse not turn at 
once. 
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TWO WEDDINGS. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


Miss Feicta FLixen was préneuse to the 
Golding family. We select a French word to 
designate her vocation, as we have nothing in 
our own language that expresses it exactly. 
Puffer seems to imply something connected with 
newspapers or magazine-reviews. The English 
term toad-eater is too coarse, and its derivation 
suggests a disgusting idea. 

Felicia Flixen was the last remnant of a family 
that, without any of the usual claims to that 
distinction, had classed itself with the aristocracy, 
and, strange to say, had been permitted to do so, 
even in Philadelphia. All their fortunes being 
finally concentrated in Felicia, she was, at the 
age of forty-five and upwards, in the actual re- 
ceipt of certain ground-rents, that brought her a 
secure income of three hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum. She lived in the backest room of the 
back-buildings of a rather showy boarding- house, 
and obtained her accommodations considerably 
under price, in consequence of a private bargain 
that she was to drink tea out every evening ; and 
dine out twice a week, at least. 

Yet Felicia Flixen was very happy, for she 
imagined herself a universal favorite; and was 
allowed the run of several fine houses whose 
glories she delighted to celebrate; and of many 
others not so fine, whose inhabitants she fur- 
nished with an abundant supply of gossip con- 
cerning their superiors in fortune and fashion. 
Also, having had some pretensions to beauty in 
her youth, she still pretended to the same; still 
squeezed her waist in tight corsets, and still 
wore long, yellow ringlets, not knowing that her 
once white skin had now assumed a tint partak- 
ing of that same yellow. And she affected light 
colors in all her attire—a great mistake in any 
woman that has ceased to be young. 

The Goldings had long been the chief burden 
of her song. This family, having made a large 
fortune during a profitable residence in Cuba, had 
returned to the United States and settled downto 
enjoy their wealth in Philadelphia. Mr. Golding 
had pleasures of his own, and he allowed his 
family to pursue theirs without any incerference 
on his part. He was seldom at home, and sel- 
dom spoken of. 

At length a great event was in prospect among 
them; nothing less than the marriage of their 
eldest daughter, the excessively-educated Miss 
Gloriana Golding. Consequently, Miss Felicia 
Flixen felt as if proceeding at railway speed to- 
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wards paradise. So she set out ona round of 
morning calls, for the purpose of spreading, as 
rapidiy as possible, a piece of news so important 
to Philadelphia. 

The day being fine, Miss Flixen found almost 
And she did not leave cards, 
Mrs. Dod- 
dridge was the only lady at home; and there 
she was introduced to Mrs. Hollyoke, then ona 
visit from ‘‘ the old granite state,’’ and acousin of 


everybody out. 
that she might call again the sooner. 


Mrs. Doddridge. 

‘* Have you heard the news ?’’—said Miss F lix- 
en, on taking her seat. 
Mrs. Doddridge. ‘“ The 
steamer is in—France continues in a state of dis- 
satisfaction; Ireland in a state of 
England is firm in her loyalty ; and the queen’s 
last baby has been christened.’’ 


**Yes’’ — replied 


starvation; 


‘““Oh! all that is nothing’’—exclaimed Miss 
Flixen. ‘‘ But now, my dear Mrs. Doddridge, if 
you'll promise to reveal it to no human being, 
I'll tell you one of the greatest secrets you ever 
heard.’’ 

“T promise '"—answered Mrs. Doddridge. 

** And you, too, Mrs. Hollyoke’’—added Miss 
Flixen. ‘‘ Will you also promise to disclose it to 
no human being ?’’ 

““ No’’—replied Mrs. Hollyoke, a plain, straight- 
forward matron, who made a principle of speak- 
ing the exact truth or else remaining silent, and 
was what is called “‘a character.’”’ “I always 
avoid being made a confidante. I would rather 
go out of the room while you tell this secret.’’ 

** Oh, no’’—answered Miss Flixen—*‘I cannot 
think of your taking the trouble to leave the 
room. I am sure I can trust you.” 

“*“Why’’—asked Mrs. Hollyoke, smiling — 
“how can you be sure ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh! because —because—certainly I can. 
And so to put an end to all further suspense’’— 

‘‘T am not in suspense’’—remarked Mrs. Hol- 


‘ 


lyoke. 

““ Well—well’’—returned Miss Flixen—“to 
cut the matter short—(but remember it is a pro- 
found secret)—Gloriana Golding is going to be 
married! Only think of that !’’ 

“‘ Who is she ?’’—inquired Mrs. Hollyoke. 

“Oh! what a question!’’—exclaimed Miss 
Flixen. ‘‘She is the eldest daughter of Mr. 
Richard M. Golding, one of our great millionaires. 
Why, they go to all the watering-places; and 
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the Goldings, and their wealth and splendor, are 
known throughout the Union.’’ 

“‘T never heard of them in New Hampshire’’— 
said Mrs. Hollyoke. ‘‘ You should persuade 
them to extend their next tour, and spend some 
of their money among the White Mountains.”’ 

“But, Felicia, you have only told half your 
secret’’—observed Mrs. Doddridge. ‘‘ Who is 
the enviable man that has a promise of Miss 
Gloriana Golding ?”’ 

‘* Well, he is no less a person than Stackpole 
St. Long.’”’ 

‘*I have lived so little in the world since my 
widowhood’’—said Mrs. Doddridge—* that un- 
less a kind friend comes in to enlighten me, I 
seldom know what new stars have arisen upon 
the horizon of fashion.’’ 

‘*Or what new dogs are having their day’’— 
observed Mrs. Hollyoke. 

“I can assure you, Stackpole St. Long is a 
capital match’’—proceeded Miss Flixen—‘‘ he is 
from the south, and the sole heir of a great, rich 
family. His grandfather had so many slaves that 
he could not count them, and kept seven over- 
seers. One of St. Long’s uncles has a claim upon 
all the land on which the new city of Tadmor 
stands. It is somewhere about the Falls of Yel- 
lowsquash. He has an aunt that owns the whole 
of Alligator Island, and another that is rightful 
heiress to the great Gallinipper Swamp.’’ 

** And what are the possessions of his father ?”’ 
—inquired Mrs. Doddridge. 

‘Oh! they are immense. He has land in 
North Carolina not more than a hundred miles 
from the beginning of the gold region; and a 
great tract in Pennsylvania, bordering upon coun- 
ties that are next to the coal-counties. And, be- 
side all this, Stackpole St. Long is a very hand- 
some young man. Some think him rather too 
tall and thin, but J do not. He and Gloriana 
Golding engaged themselves last evening during 
the Musical Fund Concert. The offer was made 
and accepted during one of Stringenbrecker’s 
grand pieces. She wore her new green velvet 
hundred dollar mantilla) Maggie Monberry 
chanced to be sitting close behind them on the 
next seat, and she heard every word. And she 
came to my room to tell me about it as a great 
secret, as soon as she came home. So to-day, 
directly after I had breakfasted, I went as usual 
to the Goldings, for they are not comfortable till 
they see me in the morning. I naturally men- 
tioned what I had heard, and tried to suppress 
Maggie Monberry as my authority; but they 
made me tell how I heard it. And then they 
said it was true enough; but desired I would 
keep it a profound secret.”’ 

“ Why ?’’—said Mrs. Hollyoke. 

**Oh! I don’t know. They did not give any 
reasons. But the wedding is to take place as 
soon as the proper preparations are made; and 
Gloriana begins her shopping to-morrow. She 
is to have a splendid outfit, and such quantities 
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of dresses, and all other things beside, enough 
to last her for years. lam to go to both Madame 
Manchette and Madame Falbala, to engage them 
to take in no more work till after Miss Golding 
is married ; and to tell them to look out first for 
some additional girls, as her dresses will be 
enough to employ them all, both night and day. 
And then I am to go up to Wood street, and 
down to Union street, to engage two first-rate 
seamstresses for the plain-sewing.”’ 

Just then came in another visitor, Mrs. Calder; 
and Miss Flixen, who knew everybody, repeated 
‘o her the profound secret of Gloriana Golding’s 
engagement to Stackpole St. Long. 

‘“* The injunction to secrecy isalready nullified’’ 
—said Mrs. Calder—‘‘ for Mrs. Golding is send- 
ing round notes to announce the event. I have 
just had one myself.’’ 

“IT did not get one’’—said Miss F lixen—“ be- 
cause my intimacy with the Goldings is beyond 
notes. I hear everything out of their own 
mouths, being just like one of the family. When 
I go there, it makes no difference whether they 
are out or in; I have a standing invitation to stay 
all the same, and to make myself perfectly at 
home. So I lie down and take a nap, or sit and 
receive any messages that come after them from 
people they employ, or entertain such visitors as 
chance to come in. By the by, they are getting 
new footstools for the parlors, though those that 
are there now, have only been in use a few 
weeks. But the Goldings can afford anything. 
For instance, whenever Mrs. Golding sees a 
new bonnet that she chances to like, she buys 
it, even if she has gotten a new one only the 
day before. She has no less than twenty-seven 
beautiful shawls, and everything in the same 
profusion. Gloriana’s bridal outfit will be tre- 
mendous.’’ 

“T never could imagine’’—remarked Mrs. 
Hollyoke—“‘ why certain young ladies, when 
they are going to become brides, must be pro- 
vided with enormous quantities of wearables; 
as if they had been bare of clothes all the pre- 
ceding part of their lives, and expected never to 
get any more after their marriage.” 

“La, Mrs. Hollyoke’’—exclaimed Miss Flixen 
—‘‘how you do talk. But I see you are what is 
called a privileged person.”’ 

Then speaking aside to Mrs. Doddridge, she 
managed to inquire if Mrs. Hollyoke was not 
very rich. 

“* Very’’—was the reply. 

“T thought so’’—said Miss Flixen—“ or she 
would not venture to talk so bluntly.”” Then 
turning to that lady, she said—‘‘ You are very 
right, Mrs. Hollyoke. Certainly, it is to be un- 
derstood that persons who can afford it, have 
always plenty of elegant things. But then fash- 
ion has decreed that it is absolutely necessary 
for a bride to get an entire new supply, and in 
greater profusion and of greater cost than she 
ever had before. And you know the saying— 
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‘It is better to be out of the world than out of 
the fashion.’ ”’ 

“For my part’’—said Mrs. Hollyoke—“ I 
would much rather be unfashionable than dead. 
And I should consider life as scarcely worth re- 
taining, were I obliged to pass it in the slavery 
of fashion.”’ 

“Oh, no!’’—returned Miss Flixen—‘ I don’t 
mean that it is better to be dead (really dead), 
than to wear unfashionable clothes or do un- 
fashionable things. That would be going too 
far. The phrase only signifies that it would be 
better to be dead to the world than not in so- 
ciety. For instance, to live in the backwoods.” 

“IT donot know’’—said Mrs. Hollyoke. “ Life 
in the backwoods is not exempt from the blight- 
ing influence of conventional absurdities and 
senseless customs. Even the wild Indians have 
their fashions. Sometimes they paint their fore- 
heads pea-green, and their noses scarlet; and 
sometimes the newest style puts the vermilion 
on their foreheads, while the verditer covers 
their noses.”’ 

“And now, ladies’’—said Mrs. Calder—‘I 
can tell you of another wedding in prospect.” 

“?*Tis strange I.should not know of it’’—in- 
terrupted Miss Flixen. 

““You must have heard’’—continued Mrs. 
Calder, addressing Mrs. Doddridge—* that Sel- 
den Shirley has long been devoting himself to 
Sophronia Darwin.”’ 

““Oh! that is an old story’’—interrupted Miss 
Flixen. ‘“‘They have been acquainted from 
childhood, and nobody knows when the attach- 
ment commenced.”’ 

“They have both discovered that they cannot 
be happy unless with each other’’—continued 
Mrs. Calder—‘‘so they are shortly to become 
partners for life. Shirley is about to buy one of 
my husband’s houses, and told him himself that 
he was going to be married to Sophronia Dar- 
win.”’ 

“‘T am very glad to hear it’’—said Mrs. Dod- 
dridge. ‘Sophronia is a charming girl, and 
Shirley a fine young man, well established in a 
flourishing business.”’ 

“Both of them are exactly suited to each 
other’’—continued Mrs. Calder. ‘‘ They look 
well, think well, talk well, and act well; and 
their love is founded on the firm basis of inti- 
mate acquaintance and mutual esteem.”’ 

“Then I also am glad to hear that they are 
going to be married’’—said Mrs. Hollyoke— 
“though I never saw or knew them.”’ 

“It seems they have been engaged these two 
months’’—proceeded Mrs. Calder. 

“Impossible !’" — exclaimed Miss Flixen. 
“They have neither behaved like engaged peo- 
ple, nor taken the slightest trouble to make it 
known.” 

“Tt is sufficient that they know it themselves’’ 
—said Mrs. Hollyoke. ‘Why need they be 
anxious that every one else should ?”’ 
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““How strange’’—said Miss Flixen— “ that 
this is the first I have heard of it. And my 
friends, the Goldings, live directly opposite to 
the Darwins. To be sure, there has never been 
much intimacy between the families. How 
could there, when the Darwins, with all their 
wealth, are such strange people. They decline 
going to Mrs. Golding’s parties because they 
never give parties themselves.”’ 

“That shows their sense’’—remarked Mrs. 
Hollyoke. 

“Yet they certainly do not live out of the 
world’’—continued Mrs. Calder. ‘‘ The Dar- 
wins have many friends who enjoy the entrée of 
their house, and they have frequent dinner com- 
pany and evening company, though no large 
parties. Yet they do not waste their time in in- 
discriminate hospitality to persons whose society 
gives them no pleasure.”’ 

‘““What very singular people!’’—said Miss 
Flixen. ‘‘ Now, when the Darwins first moved 
into the neighborhood, my friends, the Goldings, 
called on them, hearing that they were persons 
of fortune. And the call was punctually re- 
turned; but there the intercourse seemed to 
end. There is proper civility on both sides 
when they meet accidentally, but no sociability. 
Mrs. Golding is wondering all the time how the 
Darwins can live in a house so plainly fur- 
nished.”’ 

“They have, indeed, nothing for mere show’’ 
—said Mrs. Calder—“ but everything for conve- 
nience and comfort. And they keep an abund- 
ant and excellent table, to which they can, and 
do, invite friends or strangers with little or no 
necessity for additional preparation.”’ 

“The Goldings’’—said Miss Flixen—“ would 
be very sorry to give their visitors a mere family 
meal. If they have only one guest, they send 
out to the French cook’s and the confectioner’s, 
and collect all manner of elegant things. And 
as to furniture, the value of theirs would be a 
fortune to most people. Why the very orna- 
ments that cover their centre-table cost, at their 
first set out, no less than fifteen hundred dollars ; 
and they are getting new ones continually.’’ 

“On the centre-table of the Darwins’’—re- 
plied Mrs. Calder—‘ are only books, newspa- 
pers, a writing-case,and a work-box. But then, 
the walls ef one parlor are covered with fine 
paintings by living artists, and of the other with 
fine engravings.”’ 

“The Goldings despise pictures’’—said Miss 
Flixen. 

“So I should suppose’’—remarked Mrs. Hol- 
lyoke. 

“They regard them as fit for nothing but to 
spoil the walls’’—continued Miss Flixen—‘ and 
to take the attention of strangers from the paper. 
And the wall-paper of their parlors is magnifi- 
cent, the whole pattern being done in gold.” 

Mrs. Calder, after some conversation on other 
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subjects, took her leave, and Miss Felicia Flixen 
departed shortly after. 

“Do you know the Darwin family ??? —in- 
quired Mrs. Hollyoke of Mrs. Doddridge. 

“TI became somewhat acquainted with them 
shortly before the death of my husband’’—an- 
swered Mrs. Doddridge—‘ since which melan- 
choly event (the more so, as it was caused by a 
deplorable accident), I have lived in retirement ; 
and, though glad to see my friends at my own 
home, I have not mixed at all with what is called 


the world. But I know them well by reputa- 
tion. They are indeed a very happy family, ex- 
cept that afew years since Mr. Darwin lost a 


and his children (four in number) 
a most excellent mother, who had brought them 
up exactly as the children of opulent American 


beloved wife, 


parents ought to be. There are two sons, each 
in business for himself, and two daughters, the 
They 
live delightfully, drawing around them a charm. 
They eschew 


younger being about twelve or thirteen. 


ing circle of the very best people. 
all the varieties of empty show, and are beyond 
the necessity of pretension, if that necessity can 
ever really exist in a country like ours. They 
visit places of amusement; see all that is worth 
seeing; travel every summer, without spending 
of their 
places ; buy books and pictures; 
Above all, the Dar- 


much time at fashionable watering- 
and encourage 
the arts as far as they can. 
wins are eminently and judiciously benevo- 
lent. 

“*T absolutely long to know them’’—said Mrs. 
Hollyoke. “And I really believe, among the 
letters of introduction Judge Medwin sent me 


” 


before I left home, there was one addressed to 
Mr. Darwin.”’ 
This 


letter was soon found, and sent next 
morning Hollyoke’s card. 


with Mrs. It soon 
brought a visit from Mr. Darwin and his lovely 
daughter, Sophronia. ‘They at once invited Mrs. 
Hollyoke to go home with them, and spend the 
day en famille ; the invitation being, of course, 
extended to Mrs. Doddridge, who declined it, 
having on her last visit to the Darwins been 
accompanied by her late husband, and feeling 
unequal, on that account, to enter their house 
again till time had somewhat worn off the keen 
edge of her feelings. 

Mrs. Hollyoke returned in the evening, sent 
home in Mr. Darwin's carriage. She was 
charmed with her visit, and delighted with all 
the family ; particularly with one who was shortly 
to make a part of it, the fortunate lover of So- 
phronia. 

Among the Goldings, shopping and dress- 
fitting were now more than ever the order of the 
day. Miss Felicia Flixen was fully employed in 
running round from house to house, wherever she 
had or wanted the slightest footing, and celebrating 
the glories of the vast trousseau preparing for the 
always magnificent Gloriana. For her services, 
in the fulfilment of this duty, she was generously 
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presented, by Mrs. Golding, with a new bonnet 
made at a cheap milliner’s, price five dollars, 
(upon which she cried “ largesse,’’) and an equally 
cheap ten dollar mantilla, which also elicited a 
transport of gratitude. 

The pliant Felicia was not proud of herself, or 
vain of herself. All her pride and vanity were 
for her patrons. And as she always professed 
that she did not dress, and did not go to parties, 
it was considered that Miss Flixen did not require 
any gifts that were atall costly. Sonobody gave 
her such. As to mortifications and rebuffs, it 
was well known that she always received them 
with a good grace when they came from persons 
who were rich and fashionable, and from whom 
it was advisable to endure everything with pa- 
tience, even to kissing the rod that smote her. 

Contented to shine by reflected light, Miss 
Flixen reveled in the descriptions given by her- 
self of the immense purchases made at Levy’s, 
and Payot’s, and Bailey's, for the approaching 
marriage. Being, by virtue of her vocation, on 
familiar terms with the most recherché dress- 
makers and milliners, she was enabled to convoy 
to those establishments numerous young ladies 
of more fashion than fortune who feasted their 
eyes and grieved their hearts w th the fine things 
preparing for the enviable Miss G ‘oriana Golding. 

‘The great, the important day,’’ was now 
within a week of arriving. 

‘*Mamma'’—said Gloriana—‘‘ what is to be 
done with Flixen ?”’ 

“T don’t know’? — replied Mrs. Golding. 
* Flixen is a good-natured fool, and has her uses. 
She would give her eyes to be invited to the 
wedding. But, on the other hand, she will not 
think it the least affront to be left out.’’ 

‘*She knows her interest too well to take 
offence at anything connected with us’’—ob- 
served Gloriana. 

‘*Let us have her at it’’—said Mrs. Golding. 
“It will make the poor creature happy for the 
rest of her hife.” 

“But she has nothing fit to wear at my wed- 
ding’’—remarked Gloriana—“ or, indeed, at any 
other. And what are her means of procuring 
any costume that would make her the least pre- 
sentable on such an occasion ?”’ 

“Of herself she has none’’—replied the mo- 
ther. 

“So we must, of course, leave her out’’—pur- 
sued the daughter. ‘‘ Fortunately, she is one of 
‘the blessed that expect nothing,’ and, there- 
fore, will be sufficiently satisfied if allowed to sit 
all the while in the ladies’ dressing-room, and 
view every one that comes in, and examine every 
particular of all the dresses when they remove 
their hoods and cloaks. And then, quite early, 
before the company begins to assemble, we can 
let her come down to the parlors to get a view 
of the lights and decorations; and she can be 
smuggled somehow into the passage to obtain a 
glimpse of the supper-table through the open 
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door. You know this is always her way of going 
to parties; though she is discreet enough never 
to tell it to any but such persons as do not go 
themselves.”’ 

“Yes’’—continued Mrs. Golding—‘‘ but Flixen 
is so useful in spreading our fame, and that of 
our establishment, I really think she well earns 
all she gets from us.”’ 

“There will be people enough among the 

guests to talk about the wedding, far and wide’’ 
—said Gloriana. 
True’’—answered her mother—‘ but then 
some may be envious, and some may be indiffer- 
ent, and some may have no powers of observa- 
tion. Now, poor Flixen, who idolizes us all, 
will perform the office to the utmost. Then, in 
one way or other, she knows half Philadelphia, 
and goes among all sorts of people that have any 
pretensions to gentility ; and she will give things 
a much wider circulation than those who belong 
exclusively to our own circle. Such people as 
Felicia are really very useful. Every great 
family ought to keep a Flixen.’’ 

** Many of them do’’—observed Gloriana. 

‘*I think we had best, for once, invite her to 
join the company’’—persisted Mrs. Golding— 
‘‘and let her imagine herself on a footing with 
the other guests. She will do us no harm, but 
rather the contrary.”’ 

“To fit her creditably for the occasion’’—said 
Gloriana—‘“‘ we must furnish her with a complete 
suit. I do intend making over to her some of 
my half-worn finery, to sport among the people 
she visits in those regions beyond Arch street. 
But in our circle they would be recognized. You 
know, for instance, Mrs. Cooch Conway keeps 
always in her memory an exact inventory of 
every article of dress she has seen on everybody 
that is anybody during the last five years; the 
chief object of her life being to acquire this sort 
of knowledge, and to diffuse it all round.’’ 

“ Well, then’’—continued Mrs. Golding—* I 
think I will bestow on poor Flixen a complete 
costume, and she shall have the happiness of 
being one of the wedding-guests ; for she is, after 
all, a genteel-looking woman. ‘There are thin, 
showy silks that do not cost much, and look very 
well at night; and there is plenty of imitation 
lace that is quite handsome ; indeed, they pre- 
tend at the stores it can scarcely be distinguished 
from Brussels or Mechlin. And I ¢an get for 
her head a bandeau-thing that will not cost above 
a dollar or two, even with»a few Second street 
flowers twined about it. As to jewelry, it is now 
so well imitated in colored glass stones with gilt 
settings, that’’— 

“Stop, for Heaven’s sake, mamma !’’—inter- 
rupted Gloriana. ‘‘ Whatare you talking about ? 
Do you really suppose I will have anybody at my 
wedding drest up in all manner of cheap trum- 
pery ?’’ 

‘Who will observe or know whether it is 
cheap or not ?’’—asked Mrs. Golding. 


or 


“Who !’’—replied her daughter—‘ every wo- 
man there will discover it; for, of course, Mrs. 
Cooch Conway will put them on the scent. I 
can see her now, scrutinizing the precise quality 
of all the wearables, from head-gear down to 
shoes and stockings, and calculating the cost of 
each. No--no--if Flixen must be present asa 
fuil guest, she must not disgrace my weddiag. 
Let her have a complete suit of real nice genteel 
articles, such as will bear even Mrs. Conway’s 
inspection and reporting.”’ 

‘* Well, then, she shall’’--said Mrs. Golding. 
“The poor thing will go into ecstacies. It will 
assuredly be the happiest day of her life. We 
must take care that she does not kiss our feet for 
very gratitude. I will get her a really handsome 
silk, and some thread-lace, and a pretty head- 
dress with French flowers, and a respectable 
brooch. I think I can procure the whole for 
about fifty dollars.’’ 

‘* Fifty dollars !’--repeated Gloriana. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, listen again! On second thoughts, I want 
another of those beautiful fifty dollar fans. One 
is not enough. That money would just get me 
another of a different pattern, but equally elegant. 
No—let Flixen come to the wedding according 
to her usual way, by staying in the dressing- 
There is no use in spending money on 


’ 


room. 
her that might be better laid out.’ 

“But I do believe she has a lurking hope of 
getting a regular invitation.”’ 

‘““No matter. We must all look for disap- 
pointments in this life. People like Felicia 
Flixen ought never to hope for anything. For 
my part, I have just set my mind upon the other 
fifty dollar fan.’’ 

“* Well’’—said her mother—‘“‘I will give you 
the fan, and take another fifty dollars to fit out 
poor Flixen.”’ 

“That fifty dollars would buy me another 
superb bouquet-holder’’ — said the daughter. 
‘“‘ Really, mamma, I am continually thinking of 
so many nice things, which I want and cannot do 
without, that I see no reason why any money 
should be thrown away upon Flixen. You know 
she always professes never to go to parties. Let 
us, then, take it for granted that she never goes 
to weddings either. ‘There is not the least ne- 
cessity of asking her, except in the way she is 
used to, of getting a glimpse from behind the 
scenes.”’ 

“Still, it is a pity of her.’ 

**Pooh! If she does feel mortified, we know 
very well she will not presume to complain. So 
we shall never hear of it. And, you know, we 
have so many uses for money that we have none 
to throw away in charity.”’ 

A very different scene had been enacted on the 
other side of the street. One morning, befure he 
went out, Mr. Darwin presented Sophronia with 
a pocket-book filled with notes to a large amount, 
saying to her— 

‘‘ Remember, my dear, I do not limit the ex- 
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pense of your marriage preparations to this sum. 
If you want more, you have only to tell me so.”’ 

‘““My dearest father’’—replied Sophronia— 
‘* Shirley and I were last evening devising a 
plan which we are desirous of submitting to your 
judgment. It is, that the cost of my wedding 
may not be entirely bestowed on myself, but in 
pleasure on that day to some persons 
whose allow them but scanty 
means of enjoyment. And then, also, the return 
of its anniversary may afford agreeable recol- 
lections to many good people; as, I trust, it 
always will to Shirley and myself.’’ 

She then entered more fully upon the details 
of this plan, which met the warm concurrence of 
her kind and generous father, who gave her 


giving 
circumstances 


carte blanche as to the means of carrying it out. 
The day arrived—and all was bustle at the 
Goldings, where Miss Felicia 
F lixen had been going in all'day, and for a week 
before, as well as all manner of other things, 
such as boxes, baskets, trays, packages, and 
Till the last week, she 
had really indulged some faint idea of being in- 


mansion of the 


bandboxes innumerable. 


vited among the regular guests, as the wedding 
was to be very large ; and she even, almost trem- 
blingly, ventured a hint to that effect ;.to which 
Gloriana turned a deaf ear, and Mrs. Golding 
looked down, somewhat compunctious, but made 
no answer. Poor Felicia saw that there was no 
hope of her being allowed the possibility of ar- 
riving at so great a glory. So she had to content 
herself in taking up what was within her reach, 
and to console herself with the pleasure of assist- 
ing in the immense preparations, executing nume- 
rous commissions, hurrying the dress-makers, 
and going on various errands that the servants 
had not time to perform. When evening came, 
she to her home, which was about two 
squares distant, put on the best garments she 
had, and then returned to the Golding house; 
where she took her accustomed seat in a fauteuil 
in the ladies’ dressing-room. Here she enjoyed 
a full view of the splendid attire of the ladies as 
they arrived; and informed each guest that her 
friends, the Goldings, had tried in vain to per- 
suade her out of her long-formed resolution of 
Mrs. Cooch Conway, 


went 


never going to weddings. 
who was transcendently drest, looked scornfully 
at Miss Flixen, and almost audibly uttered some- 
thing about “ 

** The friend of the family’’ 


sour grapes.”’ 

y’’ had not been per- 
mitted to officiate at the toilette of the bride, or 
to see Lepage dress her hair, lest she should 
lessen the effect by describing it beforehand in 
the ladies’ room. 

The spacious and richly-furnished saloons 
were decorated with all the lights and flowers for 
which places could possibly be found. The glare 
was intolerable, and the perfume overpowering. 
Two of the superb tables were covered v ith pre- 
The 
more wealth there is in a family, the more the 


sents that had been bestowed on the bride. 





AND LADY’S BOOK. 


daughter is loaded with wedding gifts. All 
these splendid baubles were labeled with the 
names of the donors; and when Mrs. Cooch 
Conway inspected them, she told, with her usual 
accuracy, the probable cost of every article. 
When all was ready, and before the company 
began to arrive, Miss Flixen had gone down by 
herself to see the parlors and all their splendors. 
She then returned to the dressing-room, feeling 
her consequence more than ever increased by 
her intimacy with such very rich people. 

After all the guests had arrived and gone 
down, and from the open door of the dressing- 
room the bride and groom, and their suite, had 
been seen to pass by on their way to the stairs, (an 
evidence that the clergyman had come and all was 
ready.) Felicia F lixen, finding herself quite alone, 
stole from her retreat, shrouded in a large shawl 
drawn over her head. Unwilling, of course, to 
join the servants that stood in groups at the en- 
trances of the saloons, she slipped through the 
passage into the garden, and ascending the in- 
clined plane of a sloping cellar-door, she stood at 
one of the back windows, and peeped through the 
half open curtains at the ceremony, and the sub- 
sequent kissings of the ladies, and the congratu- 
lations of the.gentlemen, and the handing round 
of the cake and wine. Few of the company 
would have known that she was peeping, if the 
ever-vigilant eyes of Mrs. Cooch Conway had 
not observed her. Asshe came in, she found the 
cake and wine coming out, and that was some 
comfort. So she stopped the waiters and regaled 
herself with a slice and a glass. She passed the 
next two hours partly on the fauteuil, but chiefly 
in leaning over the banisters and catching a lit- 
tle of the sounds that came up from the saloons. 
But of these sounds few were audible, for, with 
all its magnificence, this wedding of the Goldings 
was even duller than weddings usually are; most 
of the noise being made by the younger children, 
who, superbly drest, were having a saturnalia, 
and scampering about the rooms all the evening, 
and saying and doing all manner of annoyances. 

The brilliant supper-table was set in a large 
room up stairs, also splendidly decorated, and 
Miss F lixen went in to look at it before the com- 
pany was summoned. Being acquainted with 
the head-waiter, he promised to remember her, 
and kindly kept his promise, so that she was 
duly supplied in the dressing-room with plenty 
of the delicacies of the feast. And as Mrs. Gold- 
ing had generously told her beforehand to take 
some home, she filled a little covered basket 
which she had brought for the purpose. At last, 
getting tired and sleepy before the company 
broke up, she departed for her lodgings under 
the sullen escort of an unwilling female servant. 

Next morning, Miss Flixen commenced her 
rounds among such acquaintances of the Golding 
family as had not been at the wedding. They 
had each received an elegant white and gold box 
containing a white and gold card, and a piece of 
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cake wrapped in a handsome envelop. The 
Goldings had forgotten to send one to her; but 
then, as she said, her intimacy with them was 
beyond cake- boxes. 

Among other houses, Miss F lixen went to that 
of Mrs. Doddridge, where she expatiated (as she 
had done everywhere else), upon the richness and 
costliness of the bride’s embroidered white satin, 
and her seven hundred dollar veil, besides all the 
other lace that ornamented her dress; and her 
superb diamonds set round with pearls. Andshe 
told how the dress-maker’s girls were all sick in 
their beds, from sitting up late and working for 
the Goldings. Then she dwelt on the magnifi- 
cent habiliments of Mrs. Golding, and even on 
those of the children, and, indeed, of every one 
present. And she next celebrated the splendor 
of the rooms, and the glories of the supper-table 
with its profusion of plate, and French china, and 

3ohemian glass; and its various sugar-temples, 
and castles, and abbeys, and obelisks, and its 
vast quantities of bonbonnerie, including beauti- 
ful baskets of elegant motto-secrets, each secret 
costing five dollars, &c. &c. 

‘*And now’’—she continued—‘‘ the bride and 
groom have departed on an excursion to Wash- 
ington. The elegant traveling-dress of Mrs. 
Stackpole St. Long will be talked of on the road. 
When they return, there will be a round of par- 
ties forthem. Mrs. Golding gives them a great 
fancy ball to conclude with, and then they set 
out for the south.’’ 

““T, too, was at a wedding last evening’ 
Mrs. Hollyoke. 

“What !—Sophronia Darwin’s? I declare, I 
had forgotten all about its being the same night 
as Gloriana Golding’s.”’ 

“*T was there.”’ 

“‘Dear me—I suppose it was small] and pri- 
vate.”’ 

“* No—it wasrather large. Knowing that most 
persons are gratified by an invitation to a wed- 
ding, many were invited.”’ 

“* And how was Sophronia drest ?”’ 

“Very simply. Ina clear muslin over a lawn, 
with a belt of white satin ribbon ; and at the back 
of her head a wreath of real orange blossoms. 
She looked beautifully, as she always does. She 
had requested all her friends to be plainly drest.’’ 

‘* And how was the supper-table ?”’ 

“Tt was covered with an abundance of delicious 
things; but there were no decorations.’’ 

‘“*What a mean wedding! At least, for such 
rich people’’—exclaimed Miss Flixen. 

““No”—said Mrs. Hollyoke—‘ while you have 
been hearing, and seeing, and talking of the 
ostentatious preparations for the marriage of 
Miss Golding, Mrs. Doddridge and I have learnt 
from various sources, the numerous acts of kind- 
ness and benevolence by which the Darwins 
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have celebrated the happy event of Sophronia’s 
union with a man who will go hand and hand 
with her in the straight path towards happiness 
in this world, and in the world of eternity.”’ 

“The Darwins are wealthy’’—said Mrs. Dod- 
dridge—‘‘ and, though in a very different way, 
they have doubtless expended as much money on 
this wedding as was lavished on that of the Gold- 
ings.”’ 

‘* Notwithstanding the absence of all show’ 
proceeded Mrs. Hollyoke—‘‘the wedding was a 
beautiful sight. Everything was in good taste. 
Everybody looked well, and seemed to enjoy 
themselves. Among the guests was the school- 
mistress who had taught Sophronia to read. A 
madest, sensible, conversible woman; and look- 
ing extremely well in a handsome dark silk and 
remarkably pretty cap, with other very nice 
She told, in the ladies’ dressing- 


equipments. 
room, that they were all the gifts of Miss Dar- 
win, who had always been very Kind to her.” 
Felicia Flixen felt a wish to transfer her alle- 
giance from the Goldings to the Darwins, if such 
a thing could be managed. But when she went 
home her loyalty returned ; for she found a large 
box filled with discarded finery, the gift of Mrs. 
Stackpole St. Long. To be sure, they were not 
the best of her cast-off things. 
lady had given to her maid—for, as she remarked 


? 


These the young 


to her mother, ‘‘ Servants rank toadies.’ 

It would be difficult to enumerate all that were 
made happy on the day of Sophronia Darwin’s 
marriage. To her seamstress, who was united 
on the same evening to a respectable young me- 
chanic, she had given furniture for a small house, 
and a wedding-dress, and a wedding-supper. 
On this day, several families of children were 
enabled, for the first time, to have tea-parties. 
Cake was sent round to numerous persons to 
whom it was ararity. Books were presented to 
those who could not afford to buy them; also sub- 
scriptions to magazinesand newspapers. Others 
were made happy by tickets for respectable 
places of public amusement. 

Nor was Seldon Shirley the least behind his 
bride in making their wedding-day memorable. 
He gave a new suit of clothes to every person in 
his employ; bought shares in the city library for 
two young men of a promising literary turn; and 
did numerous other things of a similar descrip- 
tion. Mr. Darwin, also, consecrated the day by 
many acts of benevolence. For instance, he was 
building a block of houses, and gave a dinner to 
all the workmen; and a dinner also to the crew 
of a ship that he owned, and which was about to 
sail. 

““The married life of the Shirleys has begun 
well’’—said Mrs. Hullyoke—‘‘ and a blessing 
will rest upon it.”’ 











COTTAGE FURNITURE. 


Fig. 1. 
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In the designs for cottage furniture, we furnish the patterns we give, combine utility, beauty and 
the cheapest and prettiest articles that can be } economy. 
manufactured. We wish to convince our readers ‘ Fig. 1. A Dresser. The middle drawer, 
that they can at the same time, with the aid of which is drawn out, has a lift-out box or tray, 
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MY EVA. 


which is divided in the centre for knives, forks 
and spoons in daily use; and underneath, in the 
bottom of the drawer, is a space for those not in 
use. The other two drawers are for clean table- 
cloths and towels. The cupboard in front is 
made in three panels, to look uniform; but it 
has only two compartments, one for glasses and 
tea-cups and saucers, the other for fruits, sweet- 
meats, spices, &c. 


Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 2. A dresser having beads on the edge to 
hold on the plates and dishes. The three draw- 
ers are for table-cloths, &c., as in fig. 1, and the 
closets for corresponding purposes. 

Fig.3. A design for a sideboard in the Gothic 
style. 

Fig. 4. The same open. The top compart- 
ment is for table-cloths, the others for table fur- 
niture. 


Fig. 4. 
om 
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MY EVA. 


BY T. B. R. 


Tue solemn midnight hour had fled, 
And stil! I watched beside her bed; 
She was my light, my love, my life, 
My being’s being, my young wife. 
Upon her cold and pallid brow 
The flush of fever had been playing, 
But golden ringlets o’er it now 
Like sunbeams on the snow were straying, 
And gentle sleep had softly crept 
On Eva’s lids, and sweet she slept. 


The taper’s dim and half-screened light 

Revealed how pale, that cheek once bright; 

Her lips were motionless and chilled; 

The music of her voice was stilled, 
Methought for aye. My hope was gone; 

My heart was overwhelmed with sadness; 
The morning-star of life that shone 

And shed around my pathway gladness 
Too bright for earth, had almost set, 
And then I prayed it might not yet. 


And when I knelt me down to pray, 
I vainly tried to kiss away 
That death-like chill. Each hour that pass’d 
I thought would be my Eva’s last; 
But night soon waned away, and morn 
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Came peeping o'er the hills all brightly; 
The gay birds on the garden thorn 

From bough to bending bough leapt lightly ; 
The robin sang a roundelay 
And welcomed the approach of day. 


It was my Eva’s favorite bird 

Whose carol from the bough was heard, 

And oft at morn from her fair hand 

Had “ Robroy” poured his music bland, 
Soft as the trembling zephyr’s swell 

Around the brow of girlhood stealing; 
And as again those soft notes fell, 

Then waked anew her soul of feeling; 
And when she oped her fair young eye, 
I thought perhaps she might not die. 


The meteor to the brow of night 
Awhile may lend a gleam of light, 
But when its fickle blaze is o’er, 
The gloom is deeper than before. 
Then ask me not if Eva lives, 
If keener grief thou wouldst not stir; 
Think what my vacant aspect gives, 
And why I am a wanderer! 
Think whose that little face may be, 
And why so very dear to me. 








THE WORK 


LADY’S PURSE. 





Materials— Two skeins purse silk, one hank steel beads, steel 
crochet gauging No. 16.—D. c. double crochet. 


Make a chain of 5 stitches. 

lst, 2d and 3d rounds.—1 stitch d. c., 1 chain all round. 

4th round —1 long stitch, 1 chain into every stitch. 

5th and 6th rounds.—1 long stitch, 2 chain into every 
loop. 

7th round.—D. c. into every stitch. 

8th round.—2 stitches d. c., 1 bead stitch; repeat. 

"h round.—1 stitch d. c. under 1st in last round, 2 bead 
stitches; repeat. 

10th round.—Same as last. 

11th round.—1 stitch d. c. under Jast bead in last round, 
2 bead stitches; repeat. 

12th round.—Same as last. 

13th round.—1 stitch d. c. under Ist bead in last round, 
2 bead stitches; repeat. 

14th round.—Same as last. 

15th round.—D. c. under d. c., 2 bead stitches; repeat. 

16h round,.—2 stitches d.c., the 1st under the one in 
last round, 1 bead stitch; repeat. 

17th round.—D. c. 

18th round.—1 long stitch, 1 chain, miss 1; repeat. 

19th and Wth rounds.—1 long stitch, 1 chain into every 
loop. 
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2ist round.—D. c. 
Work d. c. backwards and forwards half across the 
purse four times, then the other half. D. c. over the 


poles. 


A HANDY BAG. 


WORKED ENTIRELY IN LONG STITCHES. 


mm mm 





Procure a foundation bag of the size required, with a 
clasp. Use all 8-thread German wood, § an ounce of black, 
} an ounce of amber, § an ounce of shaded violet, § an 
ounce of shaded green. This will be sufficient for a bag 


of small size only. 


1st row.—With black, make a chain somewhat longer 
than the required length, turn back, work a row of long 
stitches, 1 into every loop, cut off the wool, commence 
at the other end. ‘ 

2d row.—5 black stitches, 5 amber stitches. 

3d row.— All black. 

4th row.—5 amber, 5 violet. 

5th row.—5 violet, 5 amber. 

6th row.—5 amber, 5 violet. 

Repeat from the Ist row, leaving out the foundation 
chain, to the 6th, including the 6th. 

13th row.—5 violet, 5 green. 

14th row.—5 green, 5 violet. 

15th row.—5 violet, 5 green. 

Work the Ist, 2d and 3d rows again ; then the 13th, 14th 
and 15th; then the 4th, 5th and 6th; then the Ist to the 
6th; then the Ist to the 3d. Damp and press well, and 
cover the bag, first binding over the sides of the founda- 
tion bag with black ribbon. In arranging the colors, let 
the amber come over the violet, and the violet over the 
green. 











EDITORS’ 


Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine. 
Peace! the charm’s wound up.— Macbeth. 


THERE are few greater mistakes in our language than 
that of calling this globe of earth on which we live a 
matter-of-fact World! True, some facts relative to its 
materials, and to the laws by which these are regulated, 
have been either revealed by the divine Creator or dis- 
covered by the reason of man; but of the causes which 
made these laws necessary, the wisest philosopher 
knows no more than the unweaned child. 

What is life? Can any philosopher explain this se- 
eret? Many will talk learnedly and long about the con- 
ditions requisite to life; they will assert that three things 
are necessary—air, heat and moisture—and that no ani- 
mal or vegetable can exist if deprived for any length of 
time of these three condiiions—(remember, the number 
is three)—but this is no answer to the question, What is 
life ? 

It is not breathing, or motion, or sensation; the prin- 
ciple of life may exist without either or any of these 
manifestations. It remains in the buried seeds of plants 
for centuries, in dormant animals for many years, and 
there have been instances of the resuscication of dried 
insects, that had been for a very long time apparently as 
hard and dead as the petrifactions at the bottom of a coal 
mine. What, then, is life? To us, a mystery and a 
wonder. 

Nor do we understand the nature of the inanimate 
world around us. We remain still under the shadow of 
the mystery which the Lord in vain challenged Job to 
solve—*“ Where is the way where light dwelleth; and as 
for darkness, where is the place thereof?” The nature 
of light has never been discovered. Some few of its 
laws and properties are known, but all the rest is a seal- 
ed book, which mortal wisdom has never penetrated. 
And the same,in a greater or less degree, may be af- 
firmed of all the phenomena of the natural world. We 
do not know the causes that determined the results. 
Why is a rose red? ora lily white? Why does each 
plant produce its like? Who can explain these things? 

It has been discovered that the shining scales of fishes 
contain a portion of real silver, which gives the bril- 
liancy and, in its proportion, the variety of coloring. 
Where was this silver produced? And how was it thus 
amalgamated and disposed, as it seems to us, purposely 
for ornamert to those dwellers in the deep? All these 
things are to mankind mysteries. 

And while so many appearances and events in the 
physical world are to us inexplicable, is it superstition 
to infer that, in the intellectual and mora! condition of 
man, there may be hidden causes which control or mo- 
dify, by 2 certain, though to us mysterious influence, 
the character of each individual human being? We 
call these things, when ‘apparent to our observation, 
sometimes accidents, sometimes coincidences. But there 
is no such thing as an accident, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term. The careless housemaid, who pleads 
her wet fingers as the excuse why she broke, by accident, 
the china vase, has explained the cause of the catastro- 
phe. And thus there always is a cause for every occur- 
rence: and if this is wonderful, we may, we ought to 
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conclude that God intended we should nete it and im- 
prove it for our instruction in wisdom, and that, by His 
wise appointment, the event was brought about for this 
special purpose. Such is that wonderful coincidence re- 
corded in our history, the death of those two great men, 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, who departed to- 
gether on the Jubilee of American Independence, as if 
to hallow, by their dying breath, that liberty and consti- 
tutional government which they had been appointed to 
assist in carrying forward to such glorious results. 
Ought not this Liberty and the Union of the States to be 
rendered more precious and sacred to the hearts of Ame- 
ricans by the death of these great patriots on the day of 
the National Festival! 

In looking#through history, sacred as well as profane, 
we find certain numbers often associated with events 
whose causes are to us mysterious. These numbers are 
usually, three, seven and nine. Take, as an example, the 
destruction of Jericho, recorded in the Bible. The priests 
and people were commanded to compass the city seven 
days, and on the seventh day seven times. No mortal 
can tell why this was necessary, but that the prescribed 
number was in some way necessary to the success of 
the miracle, no Christian can doubt, for God works not 
by chance. Then the Syrian captain was commanded 
to wash seven times in Jordan, as the condition by which 
he should be freed from the leprosy. Who will decide 
that the number was not essential to the cure? But we 
need not dwell on the coincidences between. certain 
numbers, (usually three or seven.) and events which, ac- 
cording to the Bible, were connected with them in a way 
to us entirely mysterious, but, as coming from the au- 
thority of God, we know must have been arranged in 
order, and prepared by that unerring wisdom which does 
nothing and permits nothing without special purpose and 
certain aim. 

The heathen nations had also their observances and 
mysteries connected with certain numbers—three and 
nine were the favorite ones, as every reader of ancient 
lore will remember. As the religions and laws of the 
heathen nations were not given them by divine inspira- 
tion, the priests and learned men among them must have 
remarked that strange coincidences usually occur in 
such an order or on such days, and fashioned their ob- 
servances accordingly—unless they borrowed these no- 
tions from the Jewish ritual. But this is not probable, 
at least not in allcases. The Hindoo religion recognizes 
“nine heavens,” and three great divinities. Probably 
they obtained the number of celestial habitations from 
the root three of their gods by a process similar to that 
of the Macbeth witches 

There is a curious coincidence connected with the 
number nine which we have never seen noted. It is 
this. The most extraordinary men, either for good or 
evil, who have by their actions or teachings led the way 
to changes affecting the great interests of civil and re- 
ligious freedom in Europe, have been born in years end- 
ing with the number nine. To give a few instances. 

Alfred the Great, by whose talents and labors the 
foundation of English freedom was laid, was born 849. 
From the time of this good and great man, the principles 
of liberty which he had originated, and the impulse to 
learning and improvement he had imparted, went on, 
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gathering strength and activity, slowly, to be sure, and 
often imperceptibly, till they were mighty enough to 
cope with that awful dominion of papal power which 
had for ages overshadowed and ruled the world. The 
breaking of these fetters of soul, mind and body, was 
reserved for Henry the Eighth, born in 1509. Laboring 
with him, but with far purer motives and deeper zeal 
for the cause of truth, and without whose aid it is not 
probable the king would have kept to his purpose of 
throwing off entirely the papal tyranny, was Thomas 
Cranmer, born 1499. And the man desiined to carry out 
these principles of reform and liberty, even to the abol- 
ishment of the kingly prerogative, and dissolving the 
union of church and state, was Oliver Cromwell, born 
1599. The same year (1599) was born that apostle of 
religious freedom, Roger Williams, who first applied the 
principles of liberty to the consciences of men, and thus 
kindled the sacred fire which all the powers of despot- 
ism can never more extinguish. Calvin, whose religious 
principles involved, unwittingly to himself, the necessity 
of freedom of conscience, was born 1509; and his an- 
tagonist and victim, Servetus, was born in the same 
year. A curious coincidence, at least. 

Sir Edward Coke was born 1549, and §ir Matthew 
Hale 1609; and it was chiefly by the indefatigable la- 
bors of these two great men that the English law was 
expounded, settled, and its operation secured on the 
basis of justice, which has preserved civil liberty to 
that nation, and thus kept the holy fire of freedom alive 
throughout the world. And the great apostle of reform 
in the law, Jeremy Bentham, was born 1749. 

As a modern instance of this coincidence in the mys- 
tic number, we must name Fox, born 1749, and Pitt, 59. 
These two men influenced the destinies of Great Britain, 
and their rivalry involved, according to Scott, the whole 
nation and the world. 


“ Like fabled gods, their mighty war 
Shook kings and nations in its jar; 
Beneath each leader, proud to stand, 
Looked up the mightiest in the land, 
Till through the British world was known 
The names of Pitt and Fox alone.” 


The same year, 1759, was also the natal year of Wil- 
berforce, that illustrious philanthropist, whose labors 
have extended the blessings of freedom to the branded 
slave. And Byron, whose all of soul that went beyond 
himself was devoted to human freedom, and who died 
from his efforts in the cause of those who were strug- 
gling for liberty, was born 1759. The same year was 
also the natal one of a far nobler man than Byron, of a 
man who has broken the chains of the greatest tyranny 
that ever crushed the human soul. Theobald Matthew 
was born 1789. 

In France, the spirits who raised and ruled the Revo- 
lution that opened 1759, were Mirabeau, born 1749, 
Robespierre, born 1759, and Bonaparte, born 1769— 
every ten years producing a wonderful being, whose 
energies were all to be concentrated in exciting and 
carrying onward the greatest political changes the world 
has ever witnessed. And these changes have advanced 
personal liberty and general happiness, and distributed 
property and diffused knowledge among the great mass, 
and thus prepared the way for accelerated progress in 
civil and religious improvement. The late revolution 
also has been thus far more influenced by Lamartine, 
who was born in 1789, than by any other man. May his 
star continue in the ascendent. 

The year 1769 is remarkable for producing a host of 
celebrated men—besides Bonaparte, Wellington, Wal- 
ter Scott, Chateaubriand, Humboldt, Talma, Mahomed 
Ali, all were born in this memorable year. 
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The spirit of freedom has never triumphed in Italy 
since it was crushed by the power of Cesar. Super- 
stition has so riveted its fetters there. that though Free- 
dom has occasionally struggled, it has been compelled 
to praise the beauty of its chains in order to bribe tyrants 
to allow even the poor privilege of naming such bonds. 
The singular skill with which Machiavelli availed him- 
self of this mode of advocating liberal opinions, namely, 
urging tyranny beyond human endurance, is now pretty 
well understood. His writings have done much to ren- 
der despotism abhorred. Machiavelli was born 1469, 
just three hundred years before Bonaparte. And there, 
too, is modern Italy’s most gifted son, the fiery-hearted 
champion of Republican freedom, Alfieri—he was born 
in 1749. And Silvio Pellico, the martyr for his country’s 
freedom, was born 1789. Let us hope that Italy has 
now some brave champion of human rights whose num- 
ber will prove fortunate for his couniry. 

The German empire has offered a singular spectacle 
of political servitude in a people whose minds are intel- 
lectually free. This liberty of spirit has been induced 
and fostered mainly by the writings of their poets and 
philosophers. Goethe, whose name need only be men- 
tioned to call up images of intellectual beauty and 
power rarely surpassed, was born 1749, the year of 
Alfieri and Mirabeau. The three greatest minds of each 
land, France, Italy and Germany, thus being cotempo- 
raneous, lighted up, as it were, by the same emanation 
of Genius. And Schiller, whose inspiration was drawn 
from the holy fount of liberty, was born 1759. 

To this list of eminent men—and we might swell it 
with many others—we will add one woman, whose life 
was devoted to the cause of humanity and improvement. 
Mrs. Hannah More was born 1749; few of greater ge- 
nius, none more zealous in doing good have their names 
recorded. Such are the results in character, combined 
with the number nine in the birthday; and there can be 
found no other list equal to this of great men, Whose 
labors are evidently carrying out one purpose, with 
birthdays marked by any other number—nor such a list 
of extraordinary men who have been distinguished in 
various pursuits. 

Nine, therefore, seems to be the European talisman to 
call forth greatness, valor, patriotism and liberty. As 
this is the beginning of the eventful year, it seemed a 
suitable time for these fancies, as probably all will call 
them whose birthday does not fall in the year of the for- 
tunate number. Americans, we must add, have a new 
number for their new world, and this we will explain 
next month. In the meantime, those who question the 
new system we have here set forth, of distinguishing the 
greatest lights of the world by their number, will have 
opportunity of preparing a betier one. A briefer one 
they cannot find. 


Our “Book” is the mirror of woman's mind, and proud 
we are to show the pure and beautiful creations of her 
genius. One of our most charming contributors has, by 
her late popular work,* won “golden” rewards, as well 
as the warm heart-blessings of her countrywomen. 
Here is a tribute to her and her work. 
“THE WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION.” 


TO MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


BY CAROLINE 0-——. 


Long had they slept in silence deep, unbroken, 
Their loves unsung, their deeds of might unspoken: 





* See notice in Editors’ Book Table. 
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In the proud glare of sunbeams, the soft light 
Which struggled through an almost hopeless nigitt, 
Was guite forgotten: now another page 

Thou hast turned for the glad eyes of our age; 
And as we read with tears the noble story, 

We bless the hand which covers them with glory! 


From childhood we had learned with reverence 
To tell their glorious names who died for Right. 
We had forgotten the small! streams from whence 
The many torrents gathered so much might; 

We thought not of the counsel, the wise words, 
And the example of stern self-denial, 

By which those women struck the strongest chords 
Of man’s strong heart in the dread hour of trial! 


No hand had lifted from the Past that veil 

Behind which, on the glorious skies of heaven, 
Were writ their names; no voice had told the tale 
Of what helpmates were to our fathers given; 

Their memory was not sacred unto us; 

We gathered not to weep around their bier; 

We treasured not their deeds—alas for us, 
Thoughts of them seldom stirred the prayer or tear! 


But now with noble love thy hand has reared 

Over these dead, enduring monuments! 

We have great names kings honored, while they feared ; 
We have a past—our glory comes from thence! 
Henceforth with those great souls which made our glory, 
Heroic women from whom we have sprung, 

Fill up the measure of the splendid story, 

And through ail time their praises shall be sung! 


Honor to thee! *Twas meet that woman's voice 
Should tell these deeds—none else could speak so well. 
Though loud the trumpet’s and the cannon’s noise, 
Thou heardst soft words most fit for thee to tell. 
Honor to thee! with them thy name shall linger 

Long on the earth, when sets the prouder sun— 

A star undimmed by Time's encroaching finger. 

All honor, lady, for thou hast well done ! 

ANaGRAMS.—The manner of making an anagram is 
this :—Take all the letters of a person’s name, transpose 
them, and form them into words, if possible, without the 
addition, subtraction or alteration of a letter. The 
words must also make a sentence applicable to the per- 
son named, The anagram may be complimentary or 
satirical; it may contain some allusion to an event, or 
describe some personal characteristic. Our correspond- 
ent will see, from this description, that the article he sent 
us was not an anagram. 

“Two are better than one, and a threefold cord is not 
quickly broken.” So runs the word of wisdom, and we 
feel that itis true. This threefold cord of editorial power 
is now applied to the Lady’s Book, and combined with 
the fortunate number of the year, must insure great and 
unparalleled success. Sure we are that we shall have 
a cordial return from our friends of the wishes we now 
send forth for their happiness on the new year, and 
through all the changes of EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-NINE. 

NoTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted:—“A Sketch from Nature,” “The Vesta!,” 
“To Sarah Jane,” “To Lizzie,” “To the Moon,” “On 
receiving a Bouquet,” “The Song of Moses,” “A Trip 
across the Isthmus of Panama,” and “Tasso.” 
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We do not name the articies declined, because the 
authors may wish to send these to other publications. 
When no notice is taken of an article during six months 
from the period of sending it, the author may conclude 
it is not wanted for the Lady’s Book. We take this 
course as being the most kind and delicate mode of re- 
jection. 

A sonnet entitled “December” was too late for that 
number, and will be inserted in the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper. 


OUR MUSICAL EDITOR SPEAKETH. 


It has been my aim, in preparing the songs published 
in the Lady’s Book during the past year, and that will 
hereafter appear, to render them at once pleasing and 
simple. As the book goes into so many thousand fami- 
lies, there are, of course, a great many young musicians, 
who will be glad to receive monthly a new piece of mu- 
sic, and it seems best that it should be made suitable to 
their capacities. For this reason the airs are invariably 
simple, and the accompaniments easy of execution. 
This explanation is given for the benefit of those who 
are perhaps surprised notto see more scientific and diffi- 
cult pieces. I have preferred songs, also, for the same 
reason, viz., that they best please the great majority of 
our friends, both old and young. 

Some of our kind musical friends who have sent us 
waltzes, marches, and difficult songs, will please accept 
the above in explanation of their non-xppearance. We 
shall be happy to receive from them, at any time, songs 
of the character mentioned, and will take it as a favor if 
they will keep us supplied. 

Our mutual friend, W. J. Wetmore, Esq.. of New York, 
with whom our readers are familer es the author of 
many popular songs, and the translator of some of the 
Italian gems by Donizetti and others, has just had a vo- 
lume published by Firth, Pond & Co., entitled “The 
Fairy’s Offering.” Itis a selection from an operetta by 
himself, entitled “ The Fairy Isle,” founded on the super- 
stition that there is an island in one of the eastern seas 
which gradually disappears when it is approached. It 
contains some exquisite music, and is a beautiful gift 
book, with which every one will be pleased. We shall 
notice it again. 

We are happy to know that our own native pianist, 
Mr. Edward L. Walker, will give us a series of concerts 
during the winter, and from what we have recently seen 
of his powers, we predict crowded houses. We regard 
him as one of the best living performers ; and were he 
to go incog. to Europe, and return with a mustachio and 
imperial, and an unpronounceable name, he would make 
his fortune in a year. 

Do our friends know that the “ Virginia Serenaders,” 
now performing here, in addition to their other attrac- 
tions, discourse most exquisite music? We listened the 
other night to the “ Virginia Rose-Bud,” and felt our- 
selves lapped in Elysium. Pay them a visit, by all 
means, when you are in town—and be sure to find the 
right company. 

While we are talking about it, there is much good mu- 
sic to be heard at Welch's National Amphitheatre. The 
orchestra is well trained, and the choruses (which are 
numerous) are given with much precision and effect. It 
is a pleasant place to while away a dull hour, both on 
this account, as well as to witness the varied attrac- 
tions that the indefatigable manager has always in readi- 
ness. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION. By Elizabeth F. Ellet. New York: Baker & 
Scribner. Two volumes. We are always straitened 
for room or we would give pages to these interesting 
volumes, instead of the few lines to which we must be 
confined. The task of preparing such a work can 
hardly be appreciated; it was like searching for pearls 
in dark waters—and how many of these precious, pear!- 
like names has the earnest search of the writer discover- 
ed! The work is a beautiful tribute to the American 
matrons, whose memories should be hallowed in the 
heart of their country. And Mrs. Ellet has, while 
crowning them with their appropriate glory, won an 
imperishable wreath for her own brow. She has proved 
herself an accomplished historian, the most difficult 
task in literature for a woman to perform. We thank 
her, on behalf of all the friends of the Lady’s Book, for 
a work that confers honor on her sex; and we trust its 
influence will be wide and salutary as its merits and its 
beauties are original and true. The publishers have 
done their part well, and as a present for the season of 
gifts, it will prove one of the most valuable. 

VERSES OF A LIFE-TIME. By Caroline Gilman. 
Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Company. 
We are giad to find our old favorites in such a pleasant 
form. Mrs. Gilman is a favorite with the young and 
happy, and all who love a cheerful muse will find a 
meet friend in this pleasant volume. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By William B. Tappan. Same publishers. It hardly 
need be said that this book is of excellent moral tend- 
ency—the name of the author is sufficient guaranty. 
And there is much poetic beauty in these outpoarings of 
heart and soul. This volume, like Mrs. Gilman’s from 
the same publishing house, is very tastefully got up, and 
both will make acceptable gifts for the New Year. 

CHAMBERS’ MISCELLAN Y—republished by Gould, 
Kendal! & Lincoln, Boston—has reached the thirteenth 
number, and loses none of its interest. It is an excel- 
lent work for families. 

LAYS AND BALLADS. By Thomas Buchanan 
Read. George 8S. Appleton, Philadelphia. We can 
scarcely speak in too high terms of this charming little 
volume, the publication of which cannot fail to add new 
laurels to the wreath with which the author was already 
crowned. Mr Read may well be proud of it. We do 
not notice a single piece we would be willing to see 
omitted, and many of them are of rare beauty and sweet- 
ess. We cannot forbear calling special attention to 
the proem, and also to that (included in this volume) 

hich first appeared in Mr. Read's “Female Poets of 
America.” They are,to our mind, among the sweetest 
poems in the language. Those who fail to procure this 
volume will deprive themselves of a rare enjoyment. 

THE AMERICAN GALLERY OF ART. Edited by 
John Sartain. Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia This 
splendid quarto contains eleven large mezzotint engrav- 
ings by Mr. Sartain, and poetical and prose illustrations 
by the most distinguished American authors. Our own 
contributors are well represented, as we notice among 
the articles original contributions from Mrs. Hale, and 
Messrs. Arthur, Weld, and Julian Cramer. The book is 
an elegant parlor book, and wi!! doubtless have an ex- 
tensive sale. 


BOOK TABLE. 


ANNALS AND OCCURRENCES OF NEW YORK 
CITY AND STATE IN THE OLDEN TIME. By John 
F. Watson. Henry F. Anners, Philadelphia. This is a 
volume deeply interesting to all classes of readers, and 
especially to natives of New York. It contains a mass 
of rare facts and varied information, to be obtained from 
no other source, and which has been procured with 
great care and at great expense. Itis handsomely illus- 
trated, and should be found in every library. 

PLAYS, PROSE, AND POETRY. By Charlotte M. 
S. Barnes. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. The au- 
thor is perhaps better known as an actress than a writer, 
in both of which departments she is deserving of much 
credit. The prose of this volume is better than the poet- 
ry, though the latter is far above mediocrity. The book 
is beautifully printed and bound, as are all the publica- 
tions of this house, and looks well in a library. 

THE CADET OF TEMPERANCE; a collection of 
Dialogues, Songs, &c. By James Knorr. T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia. This neat little volume will be found 
very useful by the sections for whom it is prepared, in 
their public and private exhibitions. ‘The editor has 
made his selections with much taste and judgment. 

A FIRST BOOK IN GREEK; containing a full view 
of the forms of words, with vocabularies and copious exer- 
cises, on the method of constant imitation and repetition. 
By John McClintock, D. D., Professor of Languages; 
and George R. Crooks, A.M. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. A book that needs no recommendation. The 
character and reputation of the authors are sufficient 
guaranties of its excellence. 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. We have received parts 9, 10, and 
11, of this admirable edition, of which we cannot speak 
in too exalted terms of praise. One more number com- 
pletes it. 

SALLUSTII CATALINA ET JUGURTHA. Lea& 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. Another volume of Schmitz 
and Zumpt's classical series. It is got up neatly, and 
will be a great accession to a student’s library. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By William Grimshaw. 
Grigg, Elliot & Co, Philadelphia. This valuable work, 
the erudition and attainments of the author of which is 
sufficient guaranty for its excellence, contains the radi- 
cals and definitions of words derived from the Greek, 
Latin, and French languages, and all the generally used 
technical and polite phrases adopted from the French 
and Latin. As an academical class-book it is invalu- 
able, and as a book of reference for the curious and 
inguisitive, it possesses a fund of interest that cannot 
easily be exhausted. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY ON A NEW PLAN. By 
R. M. Smith. ‘Grigg, Elliot & Co., Philadelphia. This 
is a quarto, illustrated with handsome maps and nume- 
rous engravings. From a thorough examination of it 
we are pleased to say that it seems the best system of 
geography ever published, and we shall be glad to see it 
in general use in our schools and academies. It is beau- 
tifully got up, as are all the publications of this house. 
Teachers are requested to call on the publishers and 
examine it. 

THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. By Miss Jane Porter. 

ROMANCE OF THE FOREST. By Mrs. Ratcliffe. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PETER WILKINS. 

THINKS I TO MYSELF. W. A. Leary, of No. 158 
North Second Street, has published neat editions of these 
capital old standard works, which will be popular as 
long as the English language exists. We shall never 
forget the emotions with which we read them in our 
childhood, and it is pleasant to look them over in our 
older days. 

CASTLES IN THE AIR. By Mrs. Gore. H. Long 
& Brother, New York. The last of this popular author’s 
works, and, what is unusual, the best. Wrottesley 
Wrottesley is a character whose equal has never been 
drawn by a novelist We have read the book with 
great interest, and can vouch for its being worth the 
price asked for it. 

BEAUTIES OF SACRED LITERATURE. Edited 
by Thomas Wyatt, A.M. James Munroe & Co., Bos- 
ton. One of the best of the annuals, and in external ap- 
pearance excelled by none. The contributions are by 
the most distinguished divines and other writers of emi- 
nence. Professor Wyatt has reason to be proud of his 
handiwork. 

HINTS TOWARDS THE FORMATION OF A MORE 
COMPREHENSIVE THEORY OF LIFE. By S. T. 
Coleridge. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. A deeply 
interesting little volume, owing both to the subject and 
the reputation of the author. It is edited by Seth D. 
Watson. M.D., and is published from un unfinished pa- 
per by the lamented Coleridge. The scientific and meta- 
physical arguments are full of thought for the careful 
reader, and he will be amused if not convinced. 

NORTH AMERICAN ACCOUNTANT. By P. Duff, 
Merchant. Harper & Brothers, New York. This neat, 
large octavo volume embraces single and double entry 
boek- keeping, practically adapted to the inland and 
maritime commerce of the United States, exemplifying 
? . modern improvements in the science, with a new and 
certain method of detecting errors and proving the 
Ledger. It is highly recommended by Presidents of 
Banks and others. 

PAUL ARDENHEIM, THE MONK OF WISSA- 
HIKON. By George Lippard. T. B. Peterson, Phila- 
delphia. This is Mr. Lippard’s last work, written in his 
peculiar style, full of nervous thoughts and strong imag- 
inings, in some instances verging to the unnatural and 
improbable, but ofiener concealing morals of deep im- 
port under a vein of wild and strange rhapsody. This 
author has struck out an entirely new path, and stands 
isolated on a point inaccessible to the mass of writers of 
the present day. To the unappreciating, and to those 
unacquainted with his history, his books do not possess 
that interest they do to others. But he is unquestionably 
the most popular writer of the day, and his books are 
sold, edition afier edition, thousand after thousand, while 
those of others accumulate like useless lumber on the 
shelves of the publishers. This volume numbers nearly 
600 large octavo pages, and Mr. Peterson has got it up 
in handsome style. 

Mr. Peterson also publishes “ Legends of Mexico,” 
and “Blanche of Brandywine.” by the same author. 
These are so well known that it is hardly necessary for 
us to speak of them, exceptto say that new editions have 
been called for, and that they are got out in uniform 
style. 

THE OPAL: a Pure Gift for all Seasons. Edited by 
Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. J.C. Riker, New York. Our 
co-laborer may congratulate herself on having made one 
of the best annuals ofthe year. The engravings are un- 
usually excellent, and the articles are all worthy of their 
place. Some of them are superior, and we would in- 
stance, particularly, “ Nina,” by a Virginian, whieh is 
the best annual story we have read for a long time. 
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Mrs. Hale’s own articles add to her reputation. The 
book is elegantly bound, and we cannot recommend it 
too strongly to our readers. 

THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. This forms No. 119 of the Library of Select 
Novels issued by this house, and is, as usual, worthy of 
the honor. It is admirably written by an anonymous 
author, who need not fear to give his or her name to the 
public. , ° 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
REVIEW. G. B. Zieber, Agent, Philadelphia. We 
have received the fourth number of this invaluable work, 
just issued. The articles are unusually interesting, both 
to the professional man and the general reader. 

THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. Geo.S8. Appleton, 
Philadelphia. This appropriate work, edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Wainwright, New York, contains eighteen fine 
steel engravings, and has an embossed cover of great 
beauty. It contains notices of eighteen of the females 
mentioned in the Bible, and the articles are by eminent 
writers, such as the editor, Bishop Burgess, Bishop 
Doane, Bishop Mclivain, and many other well-known 
divines. Among all the valuable and ornamental books 
of the season, surely this one must suggest itself to the 
parent and husband as an appropriate present. The 
suggestion of the work is from the Bible, and the his- 
tories are by eminent divines who have aided Dr. Wain- 
wright in his laudable endeavor to produce a work that 
is fit not only for this, but for all seasons. 

WREATHS OF FRIENDSHIP. By T. S. Arthur 
and F.C. Woodworth. Geo. 8. Appleton, Philadelphia. 
A gift for the young, prettily embellished with engrav- 
ings on wood. It is a neat little affair, and its authors, 
Arthur and Woodworth, may safely be trusted to cater 
for the literary appetite of youth. There is not a more 
moral or beautiful writer than T. S. Arthur. We place 
in the hands of our children any work or tale written by 
him, sure that a good moral accompanies everything 
that he writes. There is a story of his in Christmas 
Blossoms for this year, entitled “ The Last Cent,” thet is 
agem. G.S. Appleton, Philadelphia. 

CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE; or Missionary’s Annual. 

CHRISTMAS BLOSSOMS AND NEW YEAR'S 
WREATH. 

THE SNOW-FLAKE; a Holiday Gift. 

LEAFLETS OF MEMORY; an Illuminated Annual. 

THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA: with Por- 
traits. E. H. Butler & Co, Philadelphia. 

A more valuable set of gift books for the present sea- 
son have never been brought out by any house in this 
country. These are of all kinds, and to suit all classes, 
the grave and the gay, the young andthe old. The 
Christian Keepsake contains nine mezzotinto engravings, 
and all appropriate to the tite of the book. The designs 
are beautiful, the reading most appropriate. The Christ 
mas Blossom must please the young folks. The plates, 
of which there are six, are so appropriate, and then it is 
edited by my Uncle Thomas, who has always been a 
favorite with us and ours—he is like our own Lady’s 
Book, he improves with age. The plates of both the 
above are by Sartuin. The Snow- Flake is embellished 
by Welch, and well has he performed his task The 
plates are beautiful; but the public know what Welch 
can do—they have seen his plates in our own Book. 
Nine superb mezzotints and an illuminated title page. 
Morning and the vignette title are superb. Thirty-three 
contributors tothis work. Leaflets of Memory, edited by 
Dr. Reyne!l Coates, is the fourth on our list. The plates 
by Sartain are beautiful. There are twelve illustrations 
in all, of which four are illuminated plates. he beauty 
of these cannot be described—they must be seen. We 
had no idea that this beautiful art had been brought to 
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such a staic of perfection in this country; the French 
have always been in advance of us until now, and these 
illustrations we think equal the best of them that we have 
seen. The literary portion of the work having been un- 
der the superintendence of Dr. Coates, it is needless for 
us to commend that, merely mentioning that there are 
twenty-five contributors to the work, all of them of the 
highest literary standing. The Female Poets of America. 
By the poet painter, T. B. Read. A most beautiful book, 
containing ten female portraits—our own Mrs. Hale and 
Grace Greenwood amongst them. We noticed this 
work fully in the December number, and can only add 
that it isa most appropriate and beautiful present for the 
season. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Carey 
& Hart, Philadelphia. This well known house has had, 
and deservedly, the credit of producing the most splen- 
did editions of the American Poets; but of all their pro- 
ductions, the book that we are now noticing excels 
them all. As a specimen of typography, designs, and 
engravings, it is the prize book of the day. It contains 
fourteen of the best engravings ever published, from de- 
signs by Darley—the engravers are Hinshelwood, Che- 
ney, Dougal, Cushman, W. Humphreys, Armstrong, 
Willmore, and Smiley—the printers are the Messrs Col- 
lins. We do not speak of Mrs. Sigourney’s poetry, as 
that is well known. Whata Christmas and New Year's 
present! You at once give a work containing the most 
beautiful plates and the sweetest poetry. We cannot 
pretend to make a selection from the plates, where all 
are so beautiful—such perfect gems—the master-spirits 
among artists have seemed to vie with each other which 
should produce the most perf>ct plate, and the result has 
‘been perfection. 

STRAY SUBJECTS ARRESTED AND BOUND 
OVER. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. This is another 
trial of skill, which should write the funniest story, Mr. 
Durivage or Mr. Burnham. A book of fun, and one of 
C. & H.'s hnmorous library. The designs are by Darley. 

RUDIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. Carey & Hart, Phila- 
delphia. This is a work intended for the use of begin 
ners, by Geo. rownes, F.R.S., Professor of Practical 
‘Chemistry in University College, and author of Element- 
ary Chemistry, theoretical and practical. 

RANLETT’S ARCHITECT. Vol. I. Dewitt & Da- 
venport, New York. The first volume of this really use- 
ful work is completed, and it will answer for a centre- 
table ornament. Itis a pleasure to look at it independent 
of its real usefulness. 

AMELIA; OR, A YOUNG LADY’S VICISSITUDES. 
A Novel. By Miss E. Leslie. Carey & Hart, Philadel- 
phia. This popular and delightful novel, the serial pub- 
lication of which was recently completed in the “ Lady’s 
Book,” is now issued by these publishers in a cheap and 
beautiful volume. To our readers it is unnecessary for 
us to praise it. We cannot doubt that the demand for it 
will be very great. We can safely say that no one will 
be disappointed by its perusal. 


NEW MUSIC. 


From Mr. A. Fiot, No. 196 Chestnut Street, we have 
received the following music, published since our last, 
viz.— 

Auld Lang Syne, with most brilliant variations by F. 
Kalkbrenner. This piece far excels the familiar varia- 
tions so longin vogue. It is an admirable production. 

Le Doux Souvenir. Composed by H. Cramer, and ar- 
ranged by H. Thorbecke. A beautiful piece, worthy 
boih of the composer and arranger. 

The Pearl Polka. By C F. Rudolph. One of the best 
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of the Polkas, though they are as numerous as the sands 
on the sea-shore. 

Ad Una Stella. By G. Verdi. Being the first number 
of a series of beautiful pieces by this distinguished com- 
poser. 

Mr. Fiot keeps a large assortment of music and mu- 
sical instruments, and we cannot sufficiently praise the 
style in which all his music is published. It is at once 
beautiful, distinct, and ornamental. We recommend 
him confidently to our friends. 

The following music has been received from an anony- 
mous source, viz— | 

Les Ideales Variations Amusantes sur la Polka Favorite 
de Jenny Lind. Piano par Chas. Grobe. Philadelphia, 
Lee & Walker, 120 Walnut Street. 

Salut a New York Variations Brilliantes sur la theme 
Savori the Evergreen Waltz. C. Grobe & G. Willig. 

Amusement des Amateurs Variations Brilliantes sur un 
theme favori de M. Keller. 

The Ravel Polka. Composed for piano by Chas. Grobe. 
Lee & Walker, 120 Walnut street. 

Pve Reason to be Sad. Arranged for piano forte by 
Chas. Grobe. F. D. Benteen, Baltimore. 

How Calm, how Beautiful the Night. Adapted for 
piano by Chas. Grobe. F. D. Benteen, Baltimore. 

Variety is the Spice of Life. Potpourri for piano by 
Chas. Grobe. F. D. Benteen, Baltimore. 


A CHAPTER ON OPERAS. 


WITH SUNDRY THOUGHTS ABOUT MANAGERS, PRIMA DON- 
NAS, ETC. 


BY OUR MUSICAL EDITOR. 


The brief but brilliant operatic season that closed in 
this city a few weeks since, allows us opportunity to ex- 
press our opinions corcerning the subject in general. 

We have now but one troupe in this country that may 
be dignified by the appellation, and that is hir. Frv’s. 
Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, of course, retain their holu ca ine 
admiration of their friends; but, as for their company, it 
would be difficult, ater excepting the proprietors them- 
selves, to find a voice that ought ever to be heard within 
the walls of an opera house. Even Mr. Reeves, who so 
delighted us last year in his beautiful duetts with Ma- 
dame Bishop, has, in a great measure, lost his voice, 
and, we regret to say, his standing. This troupe has 
never done so well since the departure of Frazer, the 
best English tenor ever in this country. We havea faint 
hope, from what we have recently heard, that we may 
ere long welcome him back again to our shores. 

Mr. Fry’s Italian troupe, as is well known, embraces 
the largest number of performers, both vocal and instru- 
mental, ever collected under one management. We have 
sometimes thought the chorus even too large to be effect- 
ive, and the orchestra too numerous and noisy for the 
narrow dimensions of most of our public rooms. Suiill, 
we presume that Mr. Fry has been anxious to illustrate 
the works of the composers, and that this cannot be done 
effectively without the aid of all the voices and instru- 
ments at presentengaged. We cannot but applaud the 
spirit that thus seeks to gratify the public taste. 

Mr. Fry has been eminently successful in the selection 
of his principal performers. To commence with his mu- 
sical director, no one is betier qualified to fill this post 
than the talented and gentlemanly Max Maretzek. The 
public is too little apt to consider the immense responsi- 
bility that rests on one holding this position. We have 
had a taste of his quality, both at the opera house and in 
the monster concerts, when, at the waving of his splen- 
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did baton, the immense orchestra executed the most diffi- 
cult overtures with the utmost precision, and each per- 
formance was rapturously encored—a rare thing in a 
concert room, when all the other entertainments were so 
excellent. 

The principal singers are now so well known, that it 
is scarcely necessary to repeat their names. Many of 
them stand high in the estimation of the musical com- 
munity, and some of them, who have taken no pains to 
win admiration, but rather the reverse, have found, or 
are rapidly finding their appropriate position. It is a 
singular notion that possesses some of these roving trou- 
badours, or wandering minstrels. One would imagine, 
from their conduct, that they were, or considered them- 
selves emperors and queens, and that they can vent their 
spite or heap their insults on their employers, and on an 
American audience with impunity. Perhaps they are 
not entirely in fault. Managers and audiences have 
heretofore submitted to these caprices, and the proverb- 
ial good nature of our people has led us rather to laugh 
at than resentthem. We are glad to see a new state of 
things in this respect. These transatlantic ladies and 
gentlemen have found in Mr. Fry, not a tyrant, but an 
exact and exacting master. This is as it shouldbe. The 
manager of an opera trowpe should be like the com- 
mander of a ship, absolute master. His will should be 
law, and the least violation of his orders be followed by 
suitable punishment. The whole company under his 
charge are to him and the public what the seamen of a 
ship are to theircaptain. He has no right, of course, to 
exceed certain bounds, but we cannot see thatin any of 
the rules and regulations of Mr. Fry, he has gone one 
step beyond the proper limits, and we know that his 
whole character and bearing are exceedingly courteous 
and gentlemanly. He has, of course, already offended 
some of the members of his company, by adhering strict- 
ly to the contracts originally formed with them; but we 
have no feur that he will not be sustained by the com- 
munity, who have borne repeated insults patiently, but 
will de 20 no longer 

The recent conduct ~: a certain signorina—conducet, no 
doubt, in part occasivued by the interference of a clique 
into ~vhose hands she fell—dems:iis particular notice. 
This personage, originally a second vr ‘)ird-rate singer 
in Europe, has, on repeated occa»ions, exercised a free- 
dom of action utterly unjustifiab)<. and that has received 
at last a merited rebuke. Her recent card evinces a 
strong degree of spite towards Mr. Fry, an improper 
feeling towards the public. and particularly towards 
Philadelphia audiences, anc is absolutely untrue in some 
respects. Her better course would have been frankly to 
confess her fault, and throw herself on the mercy of the 
public, who would then soon have forgotten her derelic- 
lions and extended to her thei: sympathy. We recollect, 
particularly, at one of the concerts in October, when, to 
all present, her repeated failures were evidently the re- 
sult of inward rage, she endeavored to excuse herself 
by darting very black glauces at the orchestra; but the 
ruse was apparent, and availed her nothing. We are 
told, also, that as the result of he, envy and jealousy of 
Madame Laborde, she never goes to the house on the 
nights when she sings; while, on the contrary, Madame 
Laborde always goes to hear her, and is the loudest in 
applause when she makes a good point. We think the 
difficulty with this lady is that she has been too highly 
estimated by her particular friends—over estimated, and 
thet she has taken for gospel all their fulsome adulation. 
She is a good singer—that is, for a mezzo-soprano, for 
she is no more—and in the absence of better, might be 
regarded as prima donna ; but while Mesdames Laborde 
and Bishop are in the same country, she certainly is not 
to be named with them. She should be content to oc- 
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cupy her appropriate position, and study to reach a 
higher place in the scale of her profession. Atall events, 
she should avoid sedulously in future all those accidents 
that have been so convenieat to her heretofore. We 
regret to be obliged to speak of her in this strain, but 
justice requires it. 

We cannot forbear here calling attention to a series of 
musical criticisms that appeared in the “ Pennsylvanian” 
last winter, written, as is well understood, by J. M. 
Church, Esq , in which the writer, in opposition to the 
then public feeling, took strong ground against this lady 
as a first-rate singer. These articles were just and gen- 
tlemanly, and the prophetic truth of them has been since 
attested by the verdict of the public. We congratulate 
Mr. Church on the possession of that moral courege 
which enabled him to oppose his honest convictions to 
the crude and unsettled opinions of so large a number, 
who, because she was a new aspirant, and a woman, 
thought they must sustain her, in spite of her musical 
and other defects. 

Mr. Fry made a happy arrangement when he secured 
Madame Laborde. She is all she professes to be and no 
more, and has the faculty of winning the esteem of the 
public as well by her agreeable manners as by her fine 
singing and acting. Her voice is a very pure soprano, 
and she manages it with exquisite skill. Her trills and 
cadences remind us more of the warblings of a bird than 
anything we have ever heard. She is a finished actress, 
and so delights us with her French neiveié that we 
almost forget she is not a handsome woman. Were her 
face as beautiful as her voice, she would soon turn the 
heads of the whole community. 

We regret that we cannot see Madame Bishop with 
this troupe. We regard her as the most finished artiste 
in the country, and, all things considered, would rather 
see and hear her through an entire opera than any prima 
donna we have ever had. Her solo exhibitions, admira- 
bly as she manages them, and interesting as they are, 
are not the ones in which she should appear, and willdo 
more to injure her reputation than she now supposes. 
She played an engagement with Mr. Burton in October 

d November, and while we applaud him for his desire 
to gratify the public taste, we regret that he should have 
been obliged to do so at a pecuniary loss. We fear that 
her career in this country is about over, unless she re- 
turns to a regular troupe. Cannot Mr. Fry prevent this? 

We are anxious to see the present opera company 
sustained, and feel certain that if Mr. Fry cannot succeed 
with it,no one can. This troupe once disbanded, we 
must return to second and third-rate performances. Mr. 
Fry will do all that ke has promised, and, if sustained, 
will have done more to elevate the standard of musical 
taste than all his predecessors combined. 


MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVING. 


We notice in the last April number of the “ Ninteenth 
Century,” edited by Rev. C. C. Burr, an article entitled 
“ Sartain the Artist,” in which the author claims that he 
is “the father of the mezzotinto engraving in this coun- 
try,” and that “to this day he remains the master.” In 
the same article is given an extract from a letier from 
Mr. Sartain himself. in which he uses this extraordinary 
language, viz.: “The practice of mezzotinto engraving 
in this country originated with me.” 

We are not disposed to detract from the reputation 
that Mr. Sartain has acquired, but we are familiar with 
certain facts, with which both Mr. Sartain and his friends 
ought to be also familiar, which effectually take the 
laurel from his brow. Truth, in matters of this sort, 
should always be presented to the public, and we are 
happy to be the medium of doing it in this instanee. 
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By reference to Dunlap’s “History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States,” 
vol. i. page 138, it will be found that C. W. Peale mo- 
deled in wax, painted in miniature, anu engraved in mez- 
zotinto; and a specimen of the latter, done before the 
year 1800, is still to be seen in this city. 

On page 148, in the “Life of N. Hurd,” in the year 
1764, it is said that “there is an original picture of him, 
painted by Copley, in the possession of one of his rela- 
tives at Medford, Mass., from which a man by the name 
of Jennings engraved a likeness in mezzotinto.” The 
name of Jennings appears again on page 156 of the 
same book, and it is said that he was engraving in mez- 
zotinto in the year 1774, and that he was probably the 
Jirst mezzotinto engraver in America—a notoriety now 
claimed by Mr. Sartain. 

Dunlap himself says, in the history referred to above, 
on page 454, volume second, “I have recently seen a 
specimen of mezzotinto, engraved from a full length, 
small size, of Forrest, the tragedian, which I think the 
best specimen of that mode of engraving that an Ame- 
rican artist has produced.” 

In the Appendix to the same book, page 469, this lan- 
guage occurs:—“In a list of artists émployed by that 
gentleman (T. B. Freeman) recently received from Mr. 
Neagle, I find George Isham Parkyns, aquatinto en- 
graver, 1795: Graham, mezzotinto engraver, same date, 
both from England. 

In addition to these instances, for which we have pub- 
lished authority, we can enumerate others, of which our 
own eyes have been witnesses. 

We have seen a mezzotinto engraving, being a por- 
trait of Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton, done in this country 
some forty years ago. 

We have also seen two heads, engraved in mezzotinto, 
by St. Mimin, in this city, and most beautiful they were. 
He engraved some hundreds of portraits in the same 
style. 

A portrait of David Rittenhouse, painted by C. W. 
Peale, was engraved in mezzotinto, and published by E. 
Savage in 1796. 

We have also seen a mezzotinio engraving of Clara 
Fisher, and sundry engravings by John R Smith, done 
years ago. Thomas Corum, of Charleston, S.C, was 
also a mezzotinto engraver of considerable celebrity. 

Now all these specimens alluded to were done in this 
country long before Mr. Sartain came here, and many of 
them even before he was born! Had he or his biogra- 
pher said that owing to the change in the public taste, 
or from any other reasonable cause, Mr. Sartain had 
been the most successful mezzotinto engraver in this 
country, (pecuniarily speaking,) we would not have 
quarreled with it. But the idea that the paternity of the 
art should be claimed by, or for him, is so palpably ab- 
surd, that we cannot refrain from noticing it. 

Mr. Sartain has made some elegant pictures, but he 
has made many more that even inferior artists would not 
suffer to go into the world with their names attached. 
His art seems to us to be to him merely the means of 
pecuniary advancement, and he does not betray (or at 
least the great majority of Ifs pictures do not) that in- 
nate and self-sacrificing love for it, as an art, that we 
see in most great artists. 

The late William Warner, who died in the flower of 
early manhood, had produced mezzotinto engravings far 
exceeding any Mr. Sartain has ever given to the public. 
The last two or three engravings executed by Mr. War- 
ner, before his decease, were the most exquisite gems 
that ever came from a burin. 

We have no ill will towards Mr. Sartain, but feel that 
the public should be undeceived in the matter alluded 
to; and that, if ignorant, he should set himself right in 
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reference to a subject, about which he shows either 
great ignorance or great self-con.ceit. 


To Susscrisers.—Why will not every subscriber con- 
stitute him or herself an agent, and procure us one sub- 
scriber? It can easily be done. Ask some one who 
borrows, or some two of them to club and take a copy. 
You will benefit yourselves by it; for with such an in- 
crease there would be no end to the magnificence of 
yourown book. Will some one try it? 


Ovr Janvary Numper.—It is with pride and pleasure 
that we present our January number to our friends. We 
told them that it would be beautiful, and we have kept 
our word. Compare the title-page in this number with 
the one of last year, which we have purposely printed 
that the comparison might be made, and yet the same 
plate was pronounced last year the handsomest ever 
given in a magazine. Can it compare with the one for 
January, 1849? Such is and has been our course, im- 
proving every year, and those who take the Lady’s Book 
for 1849 will find even a better work than we published 
in 1848. We do not give, as is the case with others, a 
handsome and large number in January and December, 
the other ten dulland vapid. We give twelve beautiful 
numbers in the year. Our exchanges very justly say 
that our motto is “Excelsior.” They who receive all 
the magazines know who keep their word with the pub- 
lic. It is they that have said, “Godey does not waste 
his energies on his January number alone, but his book 
is alike the year through.” It may be fairly said that 
this number contains twelve engraved pictures on steel] ; 
the cover contains four, the title four, and specimens of 
twenty-two different flowers; then there is one mezzo- 
tinto, our fashions, model cottages, and American cha- 
racteristics, with a host of other engravings. LetTucker 
have the credit of the title-page, while Walters rests his 
laurels upon the “ Dawn of Love.” We challenge the 
world to produce two finer specimens of the art of en- 
graving. We want no imported immodest French 
fashion plates, when our own artists, American born, 
can produce such engravings as the “ Equestrian Fash- 
ion” plate in this number—the coloring, too, cannot be 
surpassed. The flower plate we are sure will please 
the ladies. It is tastefully touched with color. The 
“Model Cottages,” and “Butter is Riz,” which Arthur 
has so ably illustrated, will commend themselves to both 
sexes. Our musical editor has spoken, and to the pur- 
pose, about his department. Mrs. Hale and Grace 
Greenwood have both contributed to this number— Miss 
Leslie also. Read the contributions by cur own writers ; 
but it is useless to name them separately. We can 
truly boast of the best list of contributors in this country. 


Messrs. Carty & Hart.—We have often spoken in 
terms of commendation of the establishment of these 
gentlemen, and more particularly of the beautiful works 
they puvlish, and ia our Book notices of this month will 
be found one—Mrs. Sigourney’s Poems—decidedly the 
handsomest book in all respects ever produced in this 
country. The typographical portion is by our own 
printers, the Messrs. Collins, and it can scarcely be 
equaled. The following was received a few days since 
by their agent :— 

“We had some annuals and illustrated books from 
you last year, to fill an order from the Empress of Rus- 
sia. By the steamer to day, we have received another 
order for a similar lot of books for the same distinguished 
personage; and in the letter accompanying, it is stated 
that the most entire satisfaction was given by those sent 
last year.” 
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Mezzotinto ENGRavINGs ~Nv Fasuton Pratss.—Will 
the public please notice the manner in which we get up 
these engravings? Examine them carefully, and pro- 
nouncean opinion. We do not assort our plates, giving 
the worst printed and colored to those at a distance, and 
keep the best for the cities. All are well printed and 
colored; there is no choice. Our Fashion Plates are 
real: this cannot be said of others, or why in a Decem- 
ber number of a cotemporary should be found a June or 
July plate? Why not state, as we do of our plate for 
this month, that it is not seasonable, but merely given 
for its beauty and the use the dresses may be for the 
ensuing summer. 

We copy the following truisms from the Boston Thurs- 
day Messenger :— 

“To Corracse But_pers.— Every man now-a-days who 
has the means builds himself a cottage, and so rapid has 
been the increase in the adjoining towns that they have 
become cities. The following hint on building contains 
good sense. 

“ We are sick and tired of the old fashion of building, 
every one afier the same pattern. The house should be 
the index of the man. It should be adapted to the 
grounds and fitted for the purposes of the owner. ¥Eco- 
nomy, ease, comfort, beauty or luxury, may all be con- 
sulted according to the taste or ability of the owner. But 
a cottage should be a cottage, a mansion a mansion, a 
farm-house a farm-house,andabarnabarn. Above all 
there should be no pretence—every one should build to 
suit his own taste and comfort; the better taste in the 
end will soon take the lead. The richest order of archi- 
tecture was the result of accident—the greatest disco- 
veries in science have been likewise. No people ever 
yet became great in anything who practiced ever after 
a model.” 

Everywhere have we received credit for our efforts to 
improve the cottage architecture of our country, and we 
have the proud satisfaction of knowing that hundreds of 
cottages have been built from plans that we have pub- 
lished. In one place not far from us, it has been sug- 
gested to call the place Godeyville, so numerous have 
been the cottages put up there from our plaus. 

The following lines by the Gentil Bernard, are given 
with a view to their translation by some of our young 
readers who are studying the French language. We 
will commence the publication of the translations in the 
February number. 


Pour chasser de sa souvenance 
L’objet qui plait, 

On se donne beaucoup de souffrance 
Pour peu deffet. 


Le souvenir durant la vie, 
Toujours revient. 

En pensant qu'il faut qu’on l’oublie 
On s’en souvient. 

Tae American GENERALS.—Professor Frost, whose 
previous works on the history of our country have 
earned him so wide-spread a reputation, has recently 
produced a book which will add not a little to his fame. 
It is entitled “ The American Generals, from the Founding 
of the Republic to the Present Time.” Commencing with 
Washington and his illustrious cotemporaries, and pass- 
ing along the brilliant line of heroes who won their lau- 
rels in the old French War, and the Revolution, and 
those who shed such lustre on our arms in the last war 
with England, and in the several Indian wars of recent 
times, the author finally comes to the recent contest with 
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Mexico, and gives the most vivid and graphic biogra- 
phies of Taylor and Scott, and the long line of chivalrous 
commanders who have carried the star spangled banner 
in triumph from the Rio Grande to Buena Vista, and 
from Vera Cruz to the Hails of the Montezumas. The 
theme was one to inspire a historian of such sturdy Ame- 
rican spirit as Professor Frost, and he has done it ample 
justice. He has thrown into this volume a complete 
military history of the country, in the attractive form of 
biography of our military heroes, and he has given us a 
book of the most lively, readable, and interesting cha- 
racter. Personal adventures and anecdotes relieve the 
serious parts of the narrative, and a profusion of por- 
traits and other finely engraved pictoria) embellis?.- 
ments, serve to fix indelibly in the memory the person- 
ages and events of the different periods of history which 
the work embraces. Commend us to a book like this 
for a long winter evening—a book which transports us 
agreeably through the glorious and heroic epochs of our 
country’s annals, and makes us admire and revere the 
illustrious men who have earned its prosperity by their 
heroism, self-sacrifice, and contempt of dangers and of 
death. 


The article on Health and Beauty is crowded out of 
this number, but will be resumed in February. 





NEW RECEIPTS. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


ExcrLLent Inx.—Four ounces of the best and sound- 
est Aleppo nut-galls. Two ounces of green copperas. 
Two ounces of the best gum-Arabic. Half an ounce of 
alum. Two ounces of logwood chips. A tablespoonful 
of cloves, heaped up. A large quart of boiling water. 

The nut-galls, copperas, gum-Arabic, and alum, must 
all be pounded, separately, to a fine powder. You can 
get them pulverized in a mortar at the druggist’s of 
whom you buy them. The logwood must be left in 
chips, for if powdered it will make the ink too thick. 
The cloves must be merely broken in half; they will 
prevent the ink from growing mouldy. When all the 
ingredients are prepared, mix them well together in a 
large white-ware pitcher that will hold at least three 
pints, and pour on them a quart of boiling water, (good 
measure.) Stir the whole very hard with a stick, and 
set the pitcher in the sun, or in a very warm place. Lay 
a paper loosely over the top to keep out the dust, and 
place the stick so as to be always at hand. Stir it hard 
down to the bottom and all round the sides, several 
times every day, for a week. On the eighth day do not 
stir it, but carefully pour off the liquid through a funnel 
into bottles. Do this without disturbing the ingredients 
at the bottom of the pitcher. Cork the bottles tightly. 
Then have ready a large half-pint of boiling water, and 
pour it on the contents of the pitcher so as to draw ano- 
ther infusion from the same ingredients, (adding only a 
half ounce of fresh gum-Arabic powdered,) and stir it 
thoroughly. Proceed as before with this second draw- 
ing of ink, and in a week pour it off into a bottle. You 
may repeat this a third, or even a fourth time, always 
adding another half-ounce of powdered gum-Arabic, and 
a large half-pint of boiling water—also a few more 
cloves. 

Ink made in this manner will be found excellent, flow- 
ing smoothly in the pen, and growing blacker after it 
has dried. Keeping it in the sun while infusing, adds to 
its blackness; but it will be an excellent black if merely 
kept in’ a warm closet. Ink made according to this re- 
ceipt will cost less than any you can buy, and is infe- 
rior to none. Try it, and the result will be certainly 
satisfactory. 
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To REMOVE THE BLACK DYE LEFT ON THE SKIN FROM 
WEARING MOURNING IN WARM WEATHER.—Ladies that 
wear mourning in summer are much incommoded by the 
blackness it leaves on the arms and neck, and which 
cannot easily be taken off by mere soap and water. ‘To 
have a remedy always at hand, keep on your washing- 
stand a box or gallicup with a cover, containing a mix- 
ture, in equal portions, of cream of tartar and oxalic 
acid. Get at a druggist's half an ounce of each of these 
articles, and have them mixed and pounded together in 
a mortar. Put some of this mixture into a gallicup and 
moisten it slightly with a little water, to prevent its after 
awhile becoming too dry and hard; and cover it closely. 
To use it—wet the black stains on your skin all over 
with water, and then with your finger rub on a little of 
the mixture. Then immediately wash it off with water, 
and afterwards with soap and water. The black will 
thus entirely disappear. 

This mixture (applied as above) will also remove ink 
and all other stains from the fingers, or from white 
elothes. It is still more speedily efficacious if applied 
with warm water. No family should be without it. 

Rub it yourself with warm water on the stains of a 
straw bonnet before you send it w be cleaned, and it will 
effectually obliterate them. 

Keep this powder out of the way of children. 
swallowed, it is a poison. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 


Having “ distanced” all our cotempceraries, it only re- 
mained for us to anticipate Nature, and we therefore 
present a picture of green fields and waving woodlands, 
even though January’s cold may be at this moment 
chilling the graceful forms of our lady readers. Se- 
riously, having given all the stylish cloaks and mantillas 
that pleased us, and thinking by this time they had been 
profited by in the selection of winter wardrobes, we 
have exerted our taste and ingenuity in getting out a 
pretty spring costume, that our demoiselles may have 
some clue to what will be worn the ensuing season. 
Apart from the information conveyed, we flatter our- 
selves that as a picture, it adds much to the beauty of the 
number, and will bear preservation long after the styles 
it faithfully portrays shall have become antique. 

Figure 1st—Riding-dress for the country.— Leghorn 
hat, with a rolled brim, the dress a full skirt of pale drab- 
colored cashmere, fastened up the front by a close row 
of very small silk buttons of the same color. A “Jack 
Sheppard” waist (see Lady’s Book for November) of 
nankeen, with a rich white linen braid embroidery on 
the front and sleeves. The short skirt, or basque, is 
trimmed in the same way as the waist, and lined with 
pale blue Florence silk. Plain linen collar and cuffs, 
and a blue ribbon neck tie. Gloves as near as possible 
the shade of the waist. 
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2d figure —Morning dress for a watering-place.—Under 
robe of white cambric muslin, with a border of narrow 
tucks and fine embroidery. Over dress of jaconet mus- 
lin, the sleeves wide and loose at the wrist. This robe 
has a rich border of needlework, with a scalloped edge. 
A belt of pale green, fastened by a small gold buckle, 
confines it at the waist. Hat of uncut Leghorn, trimmed 
with pale green ribbon, and a fall of deep lace, that, 
thrown back over the brim, serves as a veil. The hat is 
designed expressly and only for the country, where it 
will be found very useful. 


CHIT-CHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA WINTER 
FASHIONS. 


We will describe three or four of the prettiest cos- 
tumes of 1>~ season, that our lady readers may gather 
from them some idea of Chestnut street, and our fashion- 
able concert-room, the Musical Fund Hall. 

1st.—A wa!king-dress of dark green cashmere, with 
three bias folds upon the skirt, graduating in depth, and 
edged with a narrow bias velvet binding of the same 
shade. Corsage and sleeves plain and tight. A velvet 
fold wpon the short cap of the sleeve, and a correspond- 
ing trimming also about the throat. White cashmere 
long shawl, folded carelessly. Bonnet of deep green 
velvet, Marie Stuart crown, edged with blonde, and 
small plume of the same shade as the bonnet. 

2d.—Walking dress of rich brocade silk, blue figure 
upon a fawn-colored ground. Sacque of fawn-colored 
silk, richly embroidered in blue. Bonnet of blue uncut 
velvet, with folds and bands of the same, mixed with 
blonde. 

3d.—Dinner dress of chameleon silk, blue and silver. 
A cape of guipure lace, small Maric Stuart cap of blonde, 
with rosettes of pale blue satin ribbon. 

ith—Evening dress. Crape robe of pale rose color, 
embroidered up the front of the skirt. Girdle of broad 
brocaded ribbon the same shade, with flowing ends. 
Hair arranged plainly, en casque, with a wreath of min- 
gled sweetbriar and lily of the valley. The contrast of 
the two flowers is very delicate and beautiful. Robe 
imported by Levy, wreath by Mapame Payor. 

The prettiest style of mcrning dresses are of cash- 
mere, the sacque or gored pattern, lined with Florence 
silk, closely quilted, of some contrasting shade, and 
edged with double rows of velvet ribbon—the same 
trimming on the sleeves, which are loose at the wrist, 
with an undersleeve o: muslin. Skirt open to display a 
jupe or underskirt, of white jaconet muslin. Small 
square collar, standing up about the throat. Corsage 
as high as possible. This robe is confined at the waist 
by a heavy cordelier of the same color as the lining. 
Small cap of blonde, with ribbon of some delicate hue. 

FasHIon. 





TO CLUBS. 


We have little fear but that our old Clubs will all renew, or have done it by this time. 


The 


superiority of our “ Book,” the immense quantity of reading and plates, our promptness in sending, 
and the extreme cheapness of the work, will induce not only the old clubs but many new ones. 
Bear in mind to be prompt, for hundreds were disappointed last year in getting the early numbers. 
Look at the premium offered: the town sending the largest number of subscribers may get the 
work two years for the club price for one, which is very trifling. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1849. 
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A Novelette by MISS E. LESLIE, who contributes to every No. 

N. P. WILLIS? Original Scripture Poetry. 

T. S. ARTHUR, who contributes to every No., illustrative of ‘* Arthur’s Sketches of American Character.” 
Designs by Croome. 

We intend merely to give a notice of our intentions for next year, leaving to others long advertisements— 
** full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

Agreeably to the practice of last year, the publisher will issue as good a number each montk as he does in 
January. This is a novel feature in Magazine publishing. During the whole of last year he gave more 
engravings and more reading matter than any of his cotemporaries, and will continue to do so next year. 
Those who subscribe to GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, may do so under the assurance that they will receive 
more for their money in the Magazine alone, than by subscribing to any other work. To this is added and 
included in the same $3, the LADY’S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER, which contains in one month nearly, if not 
quite, as much reading matter as the other monthlies, making for $3, the amount of reading of two magazines 
a month. THERE ARE PECULIARITIES about Godey’s Lady’s Book for the ladies that no other Magazine pos- 
sesses. There is a Mezzotint and Line Engraving in each number—both by the best artists. In addition to 
these there are given monthly what no other Magazine gives—a Colored Fashion Plate, with a full descrip- 
tion. This feature is peculiar to Godey, as no other work has them every month, and colored. Then there 
are Caps, Bonnets, Chemisettes, Equestrianism for Ladies, with engravings. The Ladies’ Work Table, with 
designs for knitting, netting, crotchet, and al! other kinds of work. Patterns for Smoking Caps, Chair Covers, 
Window Curtains, D°Oyleys, Purses, Bags, &c. &c. Health and Beauty, with engravings. Model Cottages, 
with ground plans, and other engravings, always illustrative of something useful. Music, beautifully printed 
on tinted paper, which may be taken out and bound. Colored Model Cottages, and Colored Flower Pieces, 
occasionally. These are all extra in Godey, and to be found in no other Magazine. These were all given 
last year, and will be continued. In addition, we shall have, in every No., one of 


“ARTHUR’S SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS,” 
oes ss _ - first given to the American public. These will be illustrated in every No. by a 
Sketch from the pencil of Croome. 


“THE CHANGES OF FASHION,” 


Illustrated by Fay Robinson, Esq. This series will be very interesting to the ladies. 


“THE APPLICABILITY OF THE FINE ARTS TO DOMESTIC USES,” 


is another series of engravings now in preparation, and will be published during the year. 


COTTAGE FURNITURE. 
Having given so many Mode! Cottages, we intend now to commence the publication of Cottage Furniture—a 
very necessary appendage to a Cottage. 


RELIGION AND HISTORY. 
Our superior artists, Walters, Tucker, Pease, and Welsh, are now engaged upon a set of plates illustrative of 
these two subjects. 


OUR MUSIC, 
prepared expressly for us—mostly original, and beautifully printed, has long commanded a decided preference 
over that of any other Magazine. It is a feature in The Book. 


THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
with such writers as Miss Leslie, Grace Greenwood, W. G. Simms, Mrs. Ellet, T. S. Arthur, Mrs. E. Oakes 
Smith, Mrs. J. C. Neal, H. T. Tuckerman, H. W. Herbert, &c., the author of the Widow Bedott, Professor 
Frost, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes—and a host of others—must always take the lead in literary merit. 


TERMS: 


For Three Dollars we will send the Lady’s Book, containing more reading than any other monthly, and the 
Lady’s Do!lar Newspaper, published twice a month, which contains as much reading as any of the $3 peri- 
odicals of the day—making three publications in one month—or, if the subscriber prefers the following 
splendid engravings to the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, (although we would not advise it, as engravings cannot 
be sent through the mail without being crashed or creased,) we will send the beautiful plates containing the 
portraits of Harriet Newell, Fanny Forester, Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Ann H. Judson, and Mrs. E. H. Dwight, and 
the plates of Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, The Opening of the Sepulchre, Deliverance of St. Peter, and 
the Rebuke. If preferred to the newspaper or plates, we will send Miss Leslie’s Novel of Amelia, and any 
three of Mrs. Grey’s, or Miss Pickering’s popular novels. 

For Five Dollars we will send two copies of the Lady’s Book, and a set of the plates to each subscriber. 

For Ten Dollars we will send five copies of the Lady’s Book, and a copy to the person sending the Club, 
and a set of plates to each. 

For Twenty Dollars, eleven copies of the Book, and a set of plates to each subscriber, and a copy of the 
Book to the person sending the Club. 

For One Dollar we will send the Lady’s Book five months, or five copies one month, and for 25 cents any 


one No. Postage to be paid on all orders. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
A PREMIUM OFFER. 


The post office of any townin the Union from which we shall receive the greatest number of subscribers to Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, during the year between the first of December, 1848, and the first of December, 1849, (the magazine to be 
mailed to such post-office or to subscribers through it.) shall be entitled to a continuance of the whole number of the sub- 
scriptions gratuitously for one year after the expiration of the year for which their subscriptions shall have been paid. 

The Magazine will be continued on either to the subscribers themselves or to the agents through whom we may 
receive the orders for quantities, and to whom the package or packages may be directed, or to both, if there should be 
both in the same town, as the case may be. Address 


L. A. GODEY, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


With any newspaper giving the above a few insertions we will exchange. 
Our agente are informed that those sending in their orders first will be first supplied in case the edition 


threatens to run out. 
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SCOTT'S WEEKLY PAPER, 


THE ONLY DOLLAR PAPER OF LARGE SIZE NOW PUBLISHED. 
OBSERVE THE WIDE DIFFERENCE. 


Clubs paying $20, receive five copies more weekly than the $20 Clubs to other papers, which, with the 
splendid Pictorials, make in all Two Hundred and Eighty-six Copies more in one year ! 


Advertisements are not inserted in “Scott’s Weekly Paper.” 
NEW FEATURES. 


Among other attractive features just commenced in ‘‘ Scott’s Weekly Paper,” are a series of stories of 
absorbing interest, from the pen of one of the best Authors in this country, entitled 


“ROMANCES OF AMERICAN HISTORY,”’ 


embracing topics of engrossing importance to the American reader, and illustrating in life-like characters, 
incidents in our history, from its earliest date to the Revolution, and to the War of 1812. 


A SPLENDID DOUBLE-SHEET PICTORIAL! 


Entirely distinct from the Regular Issue of the Paper. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENT TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS 
TO “SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER.” 

All persons subscribing to ‘‘ Scott’s Philadelphia Dollar Weekly Paper,” and all those at present sub- 
scribers, who may renew their subscriptions, will be presented with a large and BEAUTIFUL PICTORIAL 
SHEET! Double the size of the Mammoth Newspapers, and containing the Largest and Handsomest Engrav- 
ings ever printed in the United States. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS. 


One Copy, One Year, . - $1 Twenty-six Copies, - - $20 
Seven Copies, oe - - - 6 Thirty-three Copies, 25 
Twelve Copies, 66 - - - 10 Forty Copies, - 30 
Twenty Copies, o - - - 16 Fifty Copies, - 35 
The Lady’s Book and Scott’s Weekly Paper 1 year for $3. 


7 In addition to the very low terms at which “ Scott’s Weekly Paper” is offered, a copy of the magnifi- 
cent Double-Sheet Pictorial is furnished to every subscriber with the first numberof the Paper. For $20,a 
club of 26 receive 5 copies more weekly, for one year, than any $20 club to any other paper—which, with the 
Pictorials, make in all TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-SIX COPIES MORE IN ONE YEAR! 


Address A. SCOTT, Publisher, 
Vo. 115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


> All letters must be post-paid, otherwise they are not taken from the Post-Office. 


AGENTS FOR THE LADY’S BOOK. 


We can fee! but little commiseration for those persons who allow themselves to be imposed upon by every individual 
that represents himself as an agent for the Book. Its great popularity is indeed an inducement to such _ 

. W. James, No. 1 Harrison street, Cincinnati, Ohio. is our General Traveling Agent for the Western States, 
assisted by James R. Smith, J. T. Dent, T. G. Smith, Frederick J. Hawse, John W. Armstrong, Jasen Taylor, E. M. 
Stevenson, W Ramsey and Perrin Locke, who are each furnished with a certificate of agency by H. E. Spencer, 
Eeq., Mayor of the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, under the seal of office. 

Iskaet E. James.182 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, our General Traveling Agent for the Southern and South- 
Western States, assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld. O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, T. 8S. Waterman, 
John Collins, James Deering, Albert C. Wellington, R. S. James, Charles E. Mustin and M. F. Taylor. are each furnished 
with a certificate of agency by Richard Vaux, Esq., late, or Rosert M. Les, Esq., present Recorder of the city of 
Philadelphia, under the seal of office. 
= — M. Lewis, of Montgomery, Alabama, is our General Traveling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee, assisted 

y Mr. Brett 

Txromas Severn, State of New York. Ww. A. Prerce, for Pennsylvania. 

Cuas. W. Sartori, for New Jersey. Joun Nimo. for Canada East and West. 

Justvs Wurre is authorized to procure new subscribers in New York and Canada. 

Mr. C. W. James and his assistants named above, possess the certificate of H. E. Spencer, Esq., Mayor of the city of 
Cincinnati. stamped with the seal of said city, and descriptive of their persons. Mr. H. M. Lewis and Mr. I. E. James 
and his assistants possess similar certificates. given under seal of office by Richard Vaux. Esq.. Recorder of the city of 
Philadelphia. These precautions have been taken in consequence of imposiors having assumed the names of the gen- 
tlemen thus provided with proofs of authority. 

Of course the above notice is not intended to prevent those of our subscribers in the above states, who inay find it con- 
venient to remit by mai). from doing so. On the contrary. we would much prefer their remitting us the amounts due us 

romptly, as they would thereby save us the heavy per centage we have tu pay our agents for the trouble and expense of col- 

ecting. 

Subscribers will please observe that subscriptions not paid within the year are charged at four dollars, to defray the 
expense of collection. 





TO POSTMASTERS. 


Will you oblige by informing us when a number is uncalled for by the person or newspaper to whom it 
is addressed? Defunct newspapers are not entitled to the Book. The Post-Office Law requires notice in 
either case to be sent to the Publisher. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A MAMMOTH PAPER. 


DEVOTED TO MORALITY, PURE LITERATURE, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC NEWS, 
AGRICULTURE, SCIENCE, ART AND AMUSEMENT. 
B@ This Paper now contains from one-fourth to one-half more than the generality of Two Dollar ey 
City Weeklies. 








J. Bayard Taylor, Grace Greenwood, T.S. Arthur, &c., are regular correspondents to the Post. We expect to publish, 
in a few months, a thrilling novelette by Mr. Arthur, called “The Child Stealer”—also a novelctte by R. Phipps, Esq., 
called “ Henry Benson ; or. the Events of Twenty Four Hours.” 

Nearly every week, one or more portraits, or pictures, are laid before the readers of the Post. 


TERMS,—The terms to single subscribers are $2 per annum, in advance—$3 if not paid in advance. For $5 in 
advance, one copy will be sent three years. 

TERMS TO CLUBS.—In order to accommodate the large number who wish to take a first class paper, but mistak- 
ingly think they cannot afford it, we continue the following low terms for Clubs—to be sent in the city to one addreas, 
and in the country to one om office. 

Four copies, - - - ~ ° 


os $5 00 per annum. 
Eight “(and one to agent or the getter-up of the club.) - 


- 10 00 ™ 
Thirteen “ (and one to agent or the get‘er up of the club,) - 15 00 ° 
Twenty “ (and one to agent or the getier up of the club,) - 20 v0 - 

ONE COPY of the Saturduy Evening Post and ONE of either Godey’s Lady’s Book or Graham’s Magazine, for 
FOUR DOLLARS. 

The money for clubs must be always sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is 
large, a draft should be procured, if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. Address 


DEACON & PETERSON, 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


{> Editors copying the above, or who will give a fair notice of the paper, with a list of our terms, in their editorial 
columns, shall be entitled to anexchange. Such as are already entitled to an exchange for the current year, ghall receive 
our thanks. 

N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by notifying the 
publishers by letter, post-paid. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tue Sarcrpay Post—We have to congratulate our friends Edmund Deacon & Henry Peterson, upon the elegant 
appearance of their enlarged paper, which is now the very pearl of the literary weeklies. ‘The literary reputation of the 
Saturday Post is widely known, and its circulation has been steadily increasing. It has our sincerest good wishes for its 
success, for we think it has done much toward correcting the taste of the newspaper reading public —Phil. North American. 

Tue Saturpay Evenine Post is now the best paper of the kind that comes under our observation.— Franklin Dem. 

The original and selected articles of the Post are generally better than those in any other paper. lf any of our readers 
wish the best general weekly in the country, we say subscribe for the Post.—Syracuse Democrat. 

The Posr may justly be called the handsomest, best and cheapest paper in the United States — Niagara Iris 

The Post always ranked among the best family newspapers of the country, and now that it is decidedly the largest 
and most handsome, will soon take the lead of its cotemporaries.—Reading Gazette 

The Post is one of the few literary papers of the day, in the columns of which discrimination is made as to the moral 
character and tendency of the literary matier published —Aleghany Advocate. 

The Post came to us last week enlarged eight mortal columns, and looking most splendid! There is no question but 
that it is the best family newspaper published in Philadelphia.— Northern Democrat. 

Saturpay Eventnc Post.—This old and splendid weekly has recently been enlarged to the genuine mammoth size, 
has acguired strength and spirit since its enlargement, and is now one of the raciest and most original weeklies ever 
issued in the United States, or the world. The amount and variety of talent employed on its columus, when we consider 
its extremely low price, are really surprising.— Philadelphia Sun. 

As a family journal, it is surpassed by none with which we are acquainted.—Independent Delawarian. 














BKk&GCBUSIOB. 
GOonost?*s SADT*S BOOS 


FOR JANUARY, 1849. 
EDITED BY SARAH J. HALE, GRACE GREENWOOD AND L. A. GODEY. 


Seventy-two pages in this number, thirty-two Contributions, three Colored Plates, §c. 


UNRIVALED AND NUMEROUS EMBELLISHMENTS. 


ENGRAVED COVER—by W. E. Tucxer—‘“ Tue Seasons,” containing four different designs. 

TITLE-PAGE—by Tucxer—“ Tue Tasieavx or Lirs,”’ containing four different designs, and spe- 
cimens of twenty-two different flowers. 

THE DAWN OF LOVE—by A. B. Wa tren, the Mezzotinto engraver of Philadelphia. 

A FLOWER PIECE—designed by W. E. Tucker and engraved by WarDELL—GoLoRED. 

AN EQUESTRIAN FASHION PLATE—by American artists—unrivaled both in engraving and 
coloring by anything imported. 

MODEL COTTAGES—engraved on steel by Humrureys, and colored. 

“BUTTER IS RIZ’’—one of Arthur’s “ American Characteristics’’—designed by W. E. Croome. 

MUSIC—* Time Fuss!’ Words by Cart Lintey. Music by Junian Cramer. 

EQUESTRIANISM FOR THE FAIR SEX—two engravings. 

COTTAGE FURNITURE—four engravings. 

WORK TABLE—two engravings. 


Embellishments equal to twelve engravings on steel and twenty-two specimens of flowers. 


























CON.TRIBUTORS ot CONTENTS. 
H. HASTINGS WELD contributes the Dawn S. MOORE SHUTE contributes Maneeny Co- 
of Love, - - 2 ” faghdonsea, - 30 
SARAH JOSEPHA HALE contributes Ta- | GRACE GREENWOOD contributes Heart His- 
bleaux of Life, - 1 tories, 33 
H. J. BEYERLE, M. D., contributes The Love A MANTU AMAKER contributes A Sketch 
mA Christ, - - . - » | of the History of Female Costume, from the 
. M. contributes The Ber, - - 2 Death of Louis XIV. to our own Days, - 40 
MRS. E. F. ELLET contributes Letter to M. W. GILMORE SIMMS contributes Apentagne 
D. §, a ic % to the Sea, - - 41 
SIDNEY’ DYER eaumibutes The Leaf’s Com- CLARA MORETON contributes Heme, - 42 
plaint; or, Earth’s Friendships, - . 6 Ground Plans for Cottages, - - - 42 
MRS. SARAH HEPBURN HAYES contributes T.S. ARTHUR contributes American Charac- 
Lady Katherine Grey, - 7 teristics, - 45 
JAMES A. YOUNG contributes Lines | to an MISS AUGUSTA C. TWIGGS contributes To 
Olid Oak, - 13 the Absent One, - 47 
MRS. JOSEPH c. NEAL contributes The HENRY T. TU CKERMAN contribates The 
Gossips of Rivertown; or, Lessons of Cha- Philosophy of Walking, - - - - 4 
rity, - - - - - - - - i Hints on Equestrianism for the Fair Sex, - 52 
Miserrimus, - - - - - - 21 MISS LESLIE contributes aes = Ww eating», 53 
THE TREASU RY, - - 22 Cottage Furniture, - 60 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK—Twilight, - 22 T. B. R. contributes My ive, - - - 61 
WASHINGTON IRVING—Rura! Life in E ng The Work Table, - - - - - - 62 
land, 22 Editors’ Table, - - - - - - 63 
OLIV ER WENDELL HOLM ES—The Two CAROLINE C contributes “‘ The Women 
Shadows, - - 24 of the American - ames % 6 - - 64 
“ BERTHA” quatributes The Eolian erp, - 24 Editors’ Book Table, - - - - 66 
THE AU CHOR OF “* THE WIDOW BEDOTT A Chapter on Music, - - - - - 68 
PAPERS” contributes An Account of the New Receipts, - - - - - 71 
Sewing Society, - 25 Description of the Fashion Plate, - - - 172 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER contributes Sonnet Chit-Chat upon Philadelphia Winter Fashions, 72 
—** The Night Cometh,” - - - - 29 














PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


&r Any person wishing io receive the Lady’s Book and Lady’s Dollar Newspaper for $3, must send the 
money direct to the publisher. They cannot be furnished together when paid to an agent. £¢ 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS are informed that the LADY'S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER is not continued to them with the 


LADY'S BOOK wuless the subscription of the later is paid in advance. It is sem as a premium to those who pre-pay for 
the year, 


THE LADY’S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 
EDITED BY FANNY LINTON, “ONE OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS.” 


This Ladies’ paper is published twice a month, and contains as much reading in two numbers as a forty- 
eight page magazine. It is given gratis to $3 subscribers to the Lady’s Book. The publication of entire 
English Annuals will soon be commenced, and now is the time to subscribe. 

A new Novel by Lady Blessington, written for the London Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, will be commenced 
as soon as we get through the Annuals. There is no paper offers so much good reading and so appropriate 
for Jadies as Fanny Linton’s Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. One copy one year, $1—six copies, $5. Address 


L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
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THE SLEIGH RIDE. 














